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Arr. I—CHARLES HENRY FOWLER, 1837-1908 


“I wet remember how in the winters of my childhood my 
father, because he was too poor to buy shoes for me, used to take 
me up in his arms and carry me to the district school, where, 
warming and studying by the fire the district furnished, I re- 
ceived a start toward manhood.” The father was Horatio Fowler, 
the boy his son, Charles Henry, and the district school, a school 
near Newark, Ill. But the boy, then six years old, was not a native 
of Illinois or any other State of the Union. His birthplace was 
in Burford Street (a cluster of houses on a country road), about 
twenty miles from Hamilton, Ontario. Through his father, 
however, he came from a Connecticut family, one branch of which 
had gone to West Canada in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. The boy’s mother, though, was of Scotch and Irish 
blood. Huldah Laird, his grandmother, the fair daughter of a 
proud Scotch family, had loved and married a Methodist preacher, 
Henry Ryan by name, for which she was disowned and disin- 
herited. Her husband, born at Cork, Ireland, bred a Roman 
Catholic and destined for the priesthood, became, after his con- 
version, the victim of so much persecution that it was deemed 
wisest to send him with his young wife to Canada, where Harriet 
Ryan, the mother of Charles Henry Fowler, was born. The traits 
of this remarkable man reappear in his distinguished grandson. 
The latter, to be sure, came short of the former’s strength and 
stature, for Henry Ryan was a giant, six feet four in height, of 
huge frame and prodigious muscular power, of unfailing energy, 
invincible endurance, and imperturbable courage. Surprising in- 
deed are the stories told of this Methodist pioneer, who from his 
arrival in Canada in 1805 was in more ways than one the most 


conspicuous figure in the Methodism of western New York and 
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western Canada. Always courageous but never out of humor, 
ready to starve but never fearing starvation, so firm was his trust 
in God, conquering the fighting bullies who challenged him to 
display his prowess by some unexpectedly droll exhibition of it, 
captured by the Indians and delivered by the mercy of God, in 
perils often in the wilderness, yet making it resound with his 
mighty voice, in perils from human malice yet never revengeful, 
this founder of Toronto Methodism preached on both sides of the 
line, and counted his spiritual children by scores and hundreds, 

Two causes codperated in the emigration of the Fowlers to 
New York and thence to Illinois. First the secession of Henry 
Ryan from the Methodist Church in Canada and next the Papineau 
rebellion in 1837. Harriet Fowler resented the treatment ot 
her father by his old associates. Horatio Fowler joined the 
“Patriot Army” and became the aide of Dr. Charles Duncombe, 
who headed the rebellion in upper, while Papineau was leader 
in lower Canada. 

When the boy Charles Henry (so named after Charles Dun- 
combe and Henry Ryan) was only two months old, his father was 
captured in arms and sent to prison. The home was searched in 
vain for incriminating evidence, while Horatio Fowler with five 
other prisoners was led in chains through Burford on his way, as 
was feared, to the scaffold. The undaunted wife, who had de 
stroyed every compromising scrap of paper, obtained by heroic 
and persistent efforts her husband’s reprieve and hurried him im- 
mediately across the border. But, although his life was saved, his 
property was lost, and although the courageous and energetic wife 
returned in disguise to Canada to gather up the fragments, few 
and small indeed were those that she recovered. 

Those familiar with the character and the opinions expressed 
in after years by Charles Henry Fowler will easily trace through 
them the influence of his progenitors and their experiences. 
Heredity counts for much, but the environment, especially the in- 
tellectual environment, of a home alive with recollections of notable 
happenings and reflections upon heroic and dangerous endeavor, 
counts for vastly more. Physically the baby did little honor to 
his giant grandfather or his stalwart father, for he weighed when 
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born four pounds only, of which the brain and nervous system 
weighed, no doubt, far more than all the rest. Years afterward, 
when his sister, regretting her mother’s hard fate, bemoaned the 
obscurity of her life, the puny creature, grown to stalwart man- 
hood, replied in characteristic English: “Yes! But she raised three 
brats that outweighed the whole town!” 

Poor as the parents were, the father struggling against fail- 
ing crops, the mother weaving rag carpets for sixty cents a day, 
they managed finally to buy a farm with their scanty savings and 
to build themselves a home. Charles and his elder brother Henry 
worked for their father, and the puny lad grew well and strong, 
though not with great rapidity. School, however, puzzled him, 
except arithmetic. He had a selective mind and yet an excursive 
one. Mathematics alone prevented intellectual roving and con- 
centrated his attention. These mental excursions often brought 
out surprises that were full of fun. “Which way does Fox River 
run?” inquired the teacher. “Down hill,” replied the pupil in- 
stantly. Throughout his life this habit of selecting the facts that 
interested him and surprised others combined most powerfully 
with the other habits of mathematical precision of statement and of 
demonstration to make him not merely a cogent but an entertain- 
ing, an enthralling and often a thrilling speaker. The mental ex- 
cursiveness, as his strength increased, made him too a very imp 
of mischief, to the dismay of many teachers and to the neglect of 
his lessons. Spelling he hated ; reading had no attractions for him ; 
only arithmetic he loved. He tormented teachers and comrades 
and his sister Jennie with his pranks; always mischievous, but 
neither unkindly nor quarrelsome, the other boys accepted readily 
his leadership, while his teachers, Mr. Willing excepted, failed to 
understand, much less to appreciate, his rich and roving mental 
activity. Whether because of his outdoor life, or because of the 
purity and energy of his inherited blood, his weakness disap- 
peared; at fourteen he was the most supple, the most agile, the 
most vigorous lad of the entire region. As is usual with such 
striplings, hairbreadth escapes were numerous, remarkable, how- 
ever, chiefly because of the presence of mind and cunning devices 
that they elicited, albeit his fear of snakes never left him, the 
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recollection of them in after years always bringing a shudder. In 
these days he cared little for books and much for deeds. And be- 
cause he cared for deeds his sister by reading to him enough of a 
story to excite his interest induced him to read the remainder. 
For the dramatic genius latent in him, thus aroused, made him 
eager to know and then to realize the story, and especially to im- 
personate the hero. The child in his case was surely father of the 
man. His gifts of speech were controlled by his preference for 
action; and in action he desired always to be first. Purely intel- 
lectual curiosity he never possessed. Nature at rest had for him 
no charms, while a storm with all the elements at work would give 
him pleasure. But he could not distinguish between the notes of 
birds ; he knew nothing of the “concord of sweet sounds” and very 
little of the variety or harmony of colors. Nor did he ever find 
pleasure in contemplative characters or the ecstasies of mysticism. 
Action, achievement, manifested power, visible result, outbreaking 
energy, overmastering will, high purpose battling with and over- 
coming obstacle, whether finally defeated or finally accomplished 
—in these were his delight. So Napoleon fascinated him, and 
the applause of the family when he struck some attitude to repre- 
sent the Corsican in action or at bay intensified the magic. 

Those of us who remember the years from 1850 to 1860 know 
what it meant to be a boy in that tremendous decade. In 1850 
the slavery question stirred the people of the United States from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Lakes to the Gulf. In 
1854 Kansas and Nebraska were organized as Territories under 
the diabolically delusive principle of Popular Sovereignty ; that is 
to say, a basketful of early settlers were allowed to determine 
whether vast areas should be dedicated forever to freedom or to 
slavery. The fierce struggle in bleeding Kansas revealed as noth- 
ing else could the real meaning of the hypocritical phrase, while 
the Dred Scott decision left nothing of it but an empty reminis- 
cence. As in so many households, Uncle Tom’s Cabin thrilled the 
Fowler family with its pictures of slavery, provoking eager and 
excited comment. During his student days at Genesee College, 
whither young Fowler went in 1854, the Republican party de- 
veloped rapidly, and Abraham Lincoln became its acknowledged 
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leader in Illinois. To take sides with Lincoln, to reproduce his 
arguments, to defend the cause of freedom among his classmates 
were to the clever student as necessary as breathing. Never in 
American history as in that stormy decade has eloquence been so 
majestic and efficient. The fountains of the great deep were 
broken up and the windows of heaven were opened. Close-fisted 
men forgot their shops and their farms, swept away in the resistless 
flood. It was at the height of this excitement that Fowler gradu- 
ated valedictorian. Before me lie numerous letters from his 
fellow students; all agree as to his abilities and his ambitions, his 
powers in debate, his eloquence, his imperious will, his consuming 
desire to shine and to outshine all others as lawyer and as states- 
man. Unable to become president because of his Canadian birth, 
his eyes were fixed upon the senatorial chair of Illinois now 
claimed by another former subject of Queen Victoria. Fowler 
and Lorimer, two poor alien lads! America indeed means oppor- 
tunity. But how different it is in kind and how different are 
they that seize it! These same letters reveal, moreover, many ap- 
parent contradictions. Just as Mr. Lincoln impressed men dif- 
ferently, seeming to be strangely lacking in seriousness and 
strength of Stanton, and sublimely serious and strong to John 
Hay, so “Whirlwind,” as his fellow students called young Fowler, 
while giving everyone the impression of extraordinary ability, 
made many wonder whether he would not, after all, make havoe of 
his life. How little they knew! A merry heart may be a con- 
tinual feast, but there were times when this mischievous and will- 
ful youth pined for a good meal. The girls that twitted him upon 
his appearance would have been stricken dumb if they had known 
of his refusal to ask his struggling parents for any further help. 
His comrades who fancied that his displays of memory and logic 
were easy feats, hardly imagined the hard work to which the 
shivering, hungry scholar goaded himself during the long winter 
nights. The group of young Pharisees, to be found then as now 
in every denominational school, little dreamed that “Whirlwind,” 
with his exhaustless love of fun, was passing through a desperate 
spiritual struggle upon whose outcome depended his future char- 
acter and career, a struggle all the more difficult and danger- 
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ous because of the physical debility induced by hard study and 
severe privations. 

The heart knoweth its own bitterness and a stranger inter- 
meddleth not with its joys. Charlie Fowler, when a boy of fifteen, 
had knelt beside his beloved father, seeking the mercy and the love 
of God. “Pa is better than any of your church members! When 
I see pa starting, then I will start.” So he promised and he kept his 
word, afterward describing his experience by an image both 
homely and pictorial. This, however, was merely a beginning. 
He did not wish to be a preacher, neither did his mother, mind- 
ful of her father’s bitter experience, wish it for him. Aware of 
his own wild humor, he dreaded the taming of it to conventional 
propriety. Tired of grinding poverty, the vision of a preacher's 
career dissolved the dreams of wealth that had enticed him to 
sacrifice and study. Ambitious for leadership and for high place, 
eager to sway juries and courts and legislatures, the charms of a 
country circuit seemed very pale and paltry, so that his four years 
at Lima made his religious experience zigzag and his conduct 
likewise. Your amiable lad, dedicated by his mother’s prayers 
before his birth to the service of her Master, becomes often quite 
readily an instrument of righteousness; but a big-brained, over- 
mastering youth, full of wild humor, and glowing with desire for 
all the joys of life, looks with dread at the sacrificial altar. After 
graduation young Fowler knew not what to do. Like Phillips 
Brooks, he tried teaching, and, like him, failed. He then en- 
tered the office of a law firm in Chicago. But the strong will 
melted like wax; he could not fix his mind upon his books. He 
returned discouraged to his home. Once more Miss Washburn, 
the former teacher in whose house he had experienced the first 
witness of the Spirit, was chosen to be. his guide. “Charlie,” she 
said, “you know that you should preach. Give up and let the 
matter be settled. God will not bless you unless you do. Let us 
kneel down here right now and let this question be decided.” And 
on his knees in prayer he said, “J will.” 

In these earlier experiences lies the explanation of his later 
life. He was never (no one knew it better than himself) a searcher 
after philosophic truth, an erudite biblical scholar, a profound 
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thinker diving into the depth or scaling the heights of science. On 
the contrary, he adopted early and enforced afterward with per- 
suasive cogency and thrilling eloquence a few sublime and simple 
principles which had been verified to his own soul. Urged by the 
good and wise Dr. T. H. Hagerty, he entered Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, coming immediately under the influence of John Dempster, 
the first of his teachers to impress him powerfully, and of Ran- 
dolph Foster, then president of Northwestern University, whose 
lectures on “Natural Theology” settled for him two questions, 
“first, the fundamental question of the supernatural in its rela- 
tion to man, and, secondly, that fundamental themes are the only 
real themes for the preacher.” It was in Evanston that, in 1861, 
he was elected captain of the military company formed 
by the students of the Institute for the defense of the Union, and 
dissolved by John Dempster in words of strong persuasion. It 
was at Evanston, too, that Spencer, Fowler, and his roommate, 
Cramb, rescued by desperate heroism scores of drowning men 
and women from the wrecked steamer Lady Elgin. There also 
the young preacher delivered his first sermon, notable, apparently, 
for its severity of argument and its lack of illustrations. John 
Dempster’s armor, I fancy, did not fit this young David, who 
all his life proved far more skillful with sling and pebbles, with 
the simplest possible arrangement loaded with penetrating facts. 
Warned by his failures and his friends, he soon threw aside an 
unnatural style, returning to his original and remarkable powers 
of pithy statement and terse speech, of arguments made cogent 
and luminous with material of many kinds, “gold, silver, precious 
stones” and also “wood, hay, and stubble.” 

His career after he left the seminary can be easily sketched: 
a successful and influential pastor of Chicago, then successively 
president of Northwestern University, editor of The Christian 
Advocate, missionary secretary, and finally bishop of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and all the time a lecturer of extraordinary 
popularity. Like Asbury, he was ambitious of power; “the 
infirmity of noble minds” took the same form in both—the desire 
for mastery, the desire for preéminence. Hence the chief place 
in the church had for each of them resistless and compelling 
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charm. This, together with our itinerant system, prevented Foy. 
ler from building up a mighty congregation in the city of Chicago, 
from which as a great power house he could have influenced the 
ethical and spiritual development of the rapidly growing city, 
The man who does this in Chicago, or in any great American 
community, must pass a self-denying ordinance and register a 
vow with God to seek and to accept no other work. Neither did 
eminence as an educator satisfy him. Knowledge, with him, was 
means to an end, never an end in itself. And the end must be an 
immediate one. There was no realm of learning that he would not 
ransack for a convincing fact or a compelling metaphor, but he 
eared for the force of the one or the beauty of the other only as 
it made his argument more effective and his speech the more en- 
thralling. Through the address delivered by him when inaugu- 
rated president of Northwestern University throbs this eager de- 
mand for manifest results. It is not the language of a scholar or 
of a thinker, but of a man of action, of an architect urging into 
visible form the creations of his brain, of one to whom Bacon’s 
declaration, “Knowledge is power,” means, “Knowledge that is not 
power is a very trivial thing.” If he defends classics and mathe- 
matics, it is chiefly for their utility, while his plea for culture in 
itself is brief and brilliantly unconvincing. To be sure, an en- 
vironment consisting of men like himself, full of constructive en- 
ergy, makers of a great city, enamored of the practical, and urgent 
for quick returns, intensified his native love of manifested power. 
But the creation of a great University requires the abandonment 
of every other ambition and a patience like that of Moses in the 
wilderness. Knowing, as I do, the history of the schools over 
which he was called to preside, and knowing, too, his powers and 
their limitations, I find it difficult to conjecture what might have 
been that history and his career if he had spent his utmost 
strength and all his years in this one enterprise. 

A concurrence of peculiar forces, not altogether fortuitous, 
made Dr. Fowler editor of The Christian Advocate. The Chicago 
fire had won to him many friends in the East, whither he had gone 
to plead for help to repair the damage caused to the church by 
that terrible disaster. His eloquence in public, his humor in 
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private, his indefatigable industry and good-natured courage fas- 
cinated preachers and people, so that even in those days he was 
selected by many for the episcopal office. This, again, was un- 
fortunate, since it divided his energies, for the editorship of a 
commanding religious journal requires not merely unusual talents 
but absolute and exclusive attention. Moreover, the gifts of Dr. 
Fowler were not specifically journalistic; his pen was not as 
mighty as his tongue; he lacked the facility for current topics, 
which is the principal element of newspaper genius; the serious- 
ness of his purposes restrained his humor that enlivened the long 
sermon or the lengthy lecture, but failed to appear in the short 
editorial. Nor could he compel himself to master the craft. The 
certainty that he would never become a really great editor made 
his election as missionary secretary a welcome relief. For here 
his gifts and his energy were devoted to a cause that he loved 
with all his heart, a cause whose advocacy while furthering it was 
not incompatible with his chief ambition. His interest in mis- 
sions had begun quite early. “The Divinity of the Missionary 
Idea,” the theme of a sermon preached in 1863, was the life- 
blood of his missionary thinking and his missionary enthusiasm. 
All that he learned as missionary secretary, all that he learned as 
bishop charged with the oversight of missions, all that he learned 
from the conflict of nations, from the march of historic forces, 
from the world movement of the age, became tributary to this one 
conception—the mission enterprise is divine, the mission enter- 
prise in its various forms is the kingdom of God in motion. 

Our curious and ratherclumsysystem of administration makes 
it difficult to discover and therefore to estimate the statecraft of 
any general secretary or general superintendent. Individual ac- 
tivity escapes discovery in collective management, just as the 
largest or the swiftest tributary of the Saint Lawrence becomes im- 
perceptible to the beholder of the embouching river. This is par- 
ticularly true when an administrative officer possesses rare gifts 
of eloquence. In that case he appears to be the standard-bearer 
only; few look upon him as a general that plans a campaign or 
commands in battle. Dr. Fowler reached the goal of his am- 
bition in 1884 when the General Conference at Philadelphia 
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made him bishop. He reached it in spite of a powerful opposi- 
tion that he had provoked by his rugged plainness of speech and 
his uncompromising will. He entered upon the office not exult- 
ingly, but with sober mind and earnest purpose, and with expecta- 
tions some of which were never realized. “Too late, too late,” 
was the pathetic exclamation with which he greeted his assign- 
ment to New York. There or as a directing force in Chicago, the 
scene of his early triumphs, he might have accomplished some por- 
tion of the dreams that allured him in the beginning of his 
episcopal career. But it was his destiny to be a Wandering Splen- 
dor, and never to become a Central Source of light and magne 
tism. He believed thoroughly in Methodism, in the inestimable 
value of its doctrines and the general adaptation of its machinery 
to American character and American conditions; but he believed 
also that their maximum efficiency had never been developed ; that 
too much stress was placed upon bulk and too little upon quality; 
that our brag was often out of proportion to our industry and 
our achievement; that there were defects to be remedied and im- 
provements to be made both in our machinery and in our methods 
of operation. In moments when he poured out his soul about it 
he reminded me of Milton’s “Lion pawing to get free.” To be 
sure, his fame filled the church and reached the outside world, 
but we who knew his hopes and his ambitions knew also that the 
triumphs of his eloquence never quite satisfied him. By some 
marvelous feat of executive genius, by some majestic deed he 
longed to impress his memory upon his church, his country, and 
his age. His published addresses, lectures, and sermons will, 
however, be his chief if not his only monuments. These reveal 
not the whole man, but so much of him as could be placed upon the 
printed page. The first of his lectures, that upon the “Great 
Deeds of Great Men,” recalls the boy that posed as Napoleon to 
his admiring brother and sisters, and who could be persuaded to 
read only when excited by a series of great doings. His later 
lecture upon Lincoln, combining as it did his earlier admiration 
with his after knowledge of Lincoln’s character and difficulties 
and achievements and historic importance, disclosed the same 
idolatry of heroism and worship of enduring achievements. The 
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geometrical framework of his argument, the clearly stated theme, 
with supporting propositions, his wealth of facts and illustrations, 
his mastery of homely words and pithy phrases, his sure and 
steady aim of the pebbles of speech that penetrate the brain of 
a crowd, his disdain of the verbal elaborations that dazzle rather 
than illuminate the mind, his dramatic sympathy with his sub- 
ject, his skillful appeals to the imperishable and universal feelings 
of mankind, the intensity and energy of his delivery, excited his 
audiences to outbreaking admiration. Calmer statement and se- 
rener appreciation might have elicited more praise from critical 
minds, but no tribute to Lincoln has done more to establish his 
fame in the hearts of the common people. 

As a preacher Bishop Fowler never departed from the reso- 
lution due to Randolph Foster, namely, to devote himself to 
fundamental themes. Not that either the themes themselves or 
his treatmtnt of them remained always the same in conception or 
in application. Once in a conversation with me he spoke of 
Horace Bushnell, whom he had criticized in early years, speaking 
of that deep and subtle thinker with touching reverence as one 
who had compelled him to delve deeper and to proceed more 
cautiously both in exploration and exposition of the incarnation 
and the atonement. Conscious alike of his freedom and his bond- 
age, “of the law of his mind and the law of his members,” he be- 
lieved himself and his fellows in need of repair impossible to any 
hand except the divine, and of a help continuous and super- 
human. Full of the Pauline conception of the ultimate perfec- 
tion of a redeemed humanity, of a commonwealth of love in which 
the human race, in all its multitude and variety, should unfold 
its native but regenerated powers in the splendor of a creative 
obedience to God and his laws, he preached and predicted a prog- 
ress of which Jesus is the unwearied marshal, a progress involving 
the fate of men and of nations, and requiring them to know the 
days of their opportunity and to value rightly the treasures always 
at their command. Beneath and above this recognition of human 
weakness and divine strength, of human wandering and divine 
purpose, glowed his expectation of eternal life. In a marvelous 
description of the Chicago fire at the height of its terror, he 
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thrilled his listeners with the declaration that, feeling his inde. 
structibility, he could in that awful moment gaze defiantly at 
the raging flames while he dared them to do their deadliest, seeing 
that they could never reach his soul. God, freedom, immortality 
—Kant’s triple splendor—were the substance of his sermons: 
God in the majesty and beauty of his enduring mercy; freedom 
with its possibilities of weal and woe; immortality with its 
promise of glorious companionships, magnificent activities, and 
continually recurring divine events. Yet incidentally he wrought 
into the treatment of these magnificent themes an abundance of 
pithy proverbs and a wealth of wise suggestion upon every topic 
that concerns the parent, the citizen, the workingman, the teacher, 
the home, the community, the church, the nation. His early recog- 
nition and his rapid rise to fame and power evoked a multitude 
of imitators, for his defects were obvious and easily copied: his 
audacity of statement frequently extravagant, the occasional un- 
couth word, or uncouth phrase, or uncouth gesture, the husky, 
drawling monotone, even the copious tears that wet his flaming 
cheeks. But the rich humor, the strong yet tender feeling, the 
eapacious and retentive memory, the vital energy by which he 
fought disease and did a giant’s work, the rare courage and over- 
mastering will, the grasp and grip of fundamental truths, the 
dramatic imagination which made the things of which he spoke 
so real that it was easy to depict them—these rendered every at- 
tempted imitation of him quite ridiculous. 

In appearance he was not handsome, though his face and 
commanding forehead compelled attention. The high, broad, 
rounded brow overshadowed deep-set eyes that pierced and 
gleamed, flashing now with scorn and now with fun, blazing with 
excitement or melting to tenderness. The tightening lips, the de- 
termined chin, the massive head poised upon broad shoulders, the 
swinging stride, betokened the man of action and endurance. He 
had indeed the infirmities of a leonine nature, the power to hurt 
that seems necessary to every conqueror in this world of strife; 
the wonder is that he ruled his spirit so well, beset, as he was for 
so many years, by a dire disease whose tortures coiled like ser- 
pents round his vitals, though they could not crush his will. 
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“Dragging at each remove a lengthening chain,” he succumbed in 
his seventieth year, accepting debility with submission. 

While a student at Evanston, and when president of North- 
western University, he loved to watch the churning waters of the 
lake and drink in the spirit of the storm, but no one knows Lake 
Michigan who has seen it only when its waves are beating 
furiously upon its shores. One must see it also on some quiet 
day in June, when there is just enough of breeze to ripple its sur- 
face and when the sunbeams, sifting through floating, fleecy clouds, 
tint it with colors that enchant and soothe. So no one knew Charles 
Fowler who had seen and heard him only in the agitation of de- 
bate, or in the rush of argument and eloquence, or in the exuber- 
ance of a wild and excited imagination. One must have known 
him in his calmer and tenderer moods, when in friendly conver- 
sation he disclosed the charms of kindly feeling; when the giant 
grew gentle and touched each theme with merry humor, softened 
with tinges of melancholy ; when the remembrance of friendships, 
of the joys of domestic love and the triumphs of grace, when the 
thought of Christ and the expectation of coming splendor bright- 
ened his face and moistened his eyes and sweetened his voice. 
Such moments became more frequent as he approached the gate- 
way of eternity. In intervals of returning strength he prepared 
his work for publication; he chatted cheerfully with wife and son 
and friends; he made no moan, uttered no complaints, to the last 
eager to live and ready to die. Jesting with the surgeons that tor- 
tured him, he soon learned that their skill could prolong his life 
no more. Rallying the remnants of his fast-failing strength, he 
gave to his beloved the farewell kiss, and with that sweet remem- 
brance on his lips, the barefooted boy who was carried to school 
upon his father’s shoulders, having finished the manhood that was 
started there, saw “his Pilot face to face” as on the 20th of 
March, 1908, he “put out to sea” for deeper wisdom, ampler 
knowledge, larger life. 


Ghirlre g. A atte 
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Art. II.—A PLEA FOR ONE METHODISM 


[Nore: This paper is a personal expression concerning the subject 
treated; but the writer believes its spirit fairly represents the attitude of 
the church.] 


Wuetuer or not this plea will serve the end to which it is 
prayerfully devoted, the writer cannot foresee; but with the little 
time remaining to him in the order of nature he dares not with- 
hold nor postpone the plea that is in his soul. Many a family 
feud has been left to continue its deadly work indefinitely because 
hearts have timidly hesitated to utter their longings for reconcilia- 
tion lest they be rebuffed or accused of disloyalty to their own clan. 
But the Christian’s first allegiance is to Jesus Christ, and every 
moment is opportune for declaring his primacy over party, clan, 
or family. Moreover, the signs in the heavens as seen through 
the yielding mists of earth encourage utterance now. 

The unmistakable desire of a large majority of the ministers 
and members of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the unifica- 
tion of Methodism is due quite as directly to an inspired fraternal 
consciousness impelling all believers, especially those of kindred 
faith, to seek a closer fellowship, as it is to a recognition of the 
evils that grow out of the continuance of unseemly estrangements. 
Any who intimate that this desire has its motive in ecclesiastical 
ambition and lust of power such as numbers give, are hurtfully 
deceiving themselves and wronging both our people and their own. 
That suggestion refuses God’s Spirit his legitimate function in 
turning the hearts of his people toward each other. For the sake 
of Protestantism and patriotism, as well as Methodism, and, most 
of all, religion, this plea and every other of like import should 
have unhindered access to the hearts of all concerned. Why 
should not the people of all the Methodisms know both sides of 
every issue out of which alienations have been engendered and 
perpetuated? And why should bitterness born out of conditions 
now forever past cling to the altars and taint the fellowship of 
a new generation, when only a better understanding is needed to 
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remove it forever, as those of us have discovered who have had 
opportunity to look into each other’s hearts ¢ 

It was unanimously agreed by the Commissioners represent- 
ing nearly nine tenths of the Methodists of the country at their 
meeting recently held in Baltimore, that the three bodies from 
which they came are “equally apostolic in faith and purpose.” 
This expression of fraternal confidence, following a free and frank 
interchange of opinions and reviewing of conditions, should pro- 
tect each of the negotiating churches from being charged with 
unworthy motives by members of the others. It is not apostolic 
to dissemble. 

It was also agreed to, without dissent, that “our fathers settled 
the issues of the past conscientiously for themselves, respectively, 
and separated regretfully.” The delightful fellowship of that 
first joint meeting in the interest of unification inspired hopes 
which should not be thwarted by unsympathetic comment. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers.” It cannot be the will of God that 
jealousies and strifes, which are the fruits not of the Spirit but of 
human weakness, rather, should continue. 

As a first step toward a better understanding, let us be just 
toward the fathers on both sides of the dividing controversies. It 
is one of the paradoxes of history that again and again God-fearing 
and Christ-loving people have made war against each other for 
righteousness’ sake—as they understood righteousness. In such 
wars the men who fell while fighting each other have been alike 
regarded as martyrs for the truth. Strange to think of martyrs 
slaying martyrs! In our Civil War we had on the Union side 
“martyrs for liberty,” and on the Confederate side “martyrs for 
independence.” Often both came from the same community, and 
sometimes from the same household. As each man saw the right, 
so he chose his altar of sacrifice, and then gave that proof of 
sincerity which no other true man will challenge. On the score 
of that conscientious individual choice, God could not condemn 
either antagonist, for upon that choice depended each man’s char- 
acter for righteousness. What then? Is conscience a man-baiter, 
to lure men to bloody conflict? So some declare, and thereby 
make God a monster. The question is too large for discussion 
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here—but until people quit talking about conscience as “the 
faculty by which men distinguished between what is right and what 
is wrong” they cannot escape such blasphemous deductions. (Con- 
science is the voice or spirit of God in every soul giving sanction 
when its course is true to its ideal standard of action, and a sense 
of condemnation when that ideal is disregarded. Conscience js 
not the artful voice of the casuist nor the changing mood of the 
philosopher. It is God sitting in judgment upon conduct as 
related to accepted religious ideals. Taking a normal example, the 
first variable factor in a case of conscientious action is the ideal 
standard, and that is derived from the authority accepted as divine 
and supreme by the individual concerned, whether Christian, 
Moslem, Buddhist, or pagan. A second variable factor is found in 
the different degrees of natural intelligence and judicial aptness 
available in the individual concerned for the application of the ac- 
cepted standard to any proposed line of action. In short, it is re 
ligion that defines duty—without debate, but not without reason. 
Thus is it related to morals. Then comes in what we call “moral 
culture,” not to mend the ideal, but to train the understanding to 
perceive its strength, beauty, and reasonableness, and to interpret 
and apply its principles. It is at this point, after the variable 
factors have done their part more or less perfectly, according to 
the intelligence and training of the individual, that conscience, 
which is the germ of religion in every man, however long latent 
and inactive in some, speaks within him the only word which a 
righteous God could at that crisis speak to a soul consciously re 
sponsible to him for its attitude toward righteousness, That word is 
not necessarily a sanction of the letter of the conclusion reached by 
human intelligence aided by human reason, but it is an instant call 
to do the right as the right has been discerned through the faithful 
use of all resources—not excluding prayer. As a rule, the more 
prayer, the more compelling is the sense of oughtness in the 
ease. Thus a clear understanding of the real office of what we 
eall conscience absolves this divine Monitor from the charge of 
leading devout men into deadly combat. We have a striking 
illustration of the truth in the case of Saint Paul, who “verily 
thought he was doing God’s service” at the martyrdom of Saint 
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Stephen; but having been converted to a new ideal, for that same 
conscience’ sake became Saint Stephen’s fellow martyr for Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, let us recall how far nativity, parental teaching, pre- 
vailing convictions, social atmosphere, and educational life and 
literature hold determining influence in shaping conceptions of 
God and religion the world over; and how sadly defective is the 
average training of the intelligence and reason for the application 
of ethical standards—to say nothing of the modern farce of teach- 
ing morals without reference to a divine authority—and we may 
readily account for the lamentable confusion of moral ideas, as 
well as for the obliquities of many earnestly religious people as 
judged by other religious people equally “conscientious.” Still 
further, we may see how, through radical differences in home 
training, social environment, antipodal political and even religious 
teaching concerning acute questions of gravest import—and all 
this for so long a period as to perpetuate convictions by heredity— 
the best people of the North and the South at last found themselves 
in a death grapple “for conscience’ sake.” And if we have fol- 
lowed the theological as well as the logical trend of the argument, 
we should also be able to see how the “sweet chariots” of God that 
“swing low” over every battlefield may consistently carry to one 
welcoming heaven men who die at the same instant under opposing 
flags, because the righteousness of God binds forever to him—not 
the infallible in political judgment or patriotic allegiance, but the 
man who goes to death rather than betray righteousness as he 
conceives it. 

Nearly twenty years ago Bishop Merrill wrote a little book 
on the subject of Organic Union of American Methodism, in 
which he intimated that conditions were ripening if not already 
prepared for an early consideration of the question. In that dis- 
cussion he candidly reviewed the issues between his own church 
and the sister communion of the South, aiming, as he always 
aimed, to be absolutely just in his statements. Arguing from the 
progress made in fraternal relations, and from the signs of recon- 
ciliation apparent in national affairs, he inferred that the two 
churches must have reached a better understanding of each other’s 
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real attitude and could not consistently remain much longer apart, 
Since that time wonderful events of war as well as peace have 
demonstrated our national unity, and surely the two great Method- 
ist families must have been carried forward in the general gravita- 
tion toward complete reconciliation. Such an impulse of States 
toward States and masses toward masses it seems wicked to resist, 
Of one important relevant fact this writer is absolutely confident, 
That is that the churches of the North have reached a degree of 
fraternal consideration for their brethren in the South that was in 
the nature of things impossible forty or even twenty years ago, 
This is due mainly to a clearer apprehension of the gravity and 
magnitude of the issues that led to the alienation of the two 
sections. Many of the opponents of slavery, without in the least 
abating their judgment of the system, now concede the impractic- 
ability of any plan of voluntary emancipation, in view of the con- 
ditions that would have been entailed upon both races, prior to the 
war. Nor does it require profound vision to discern how the ever- 
increasing agitation against slavery on religious grounds, inevit- 
ably tended not only to the ecclesiastical isolation of the South, but 
also to such solidarity of political sentiment as ultimately to de 
stroy its political aspect and merge the universal conviction as to 
political rights into the religious beliefs of the people. Many can 
see now as they could not then what it must have meant to South- 
ern boys and girls to have their household faith assailed and the 
piety of their godly parents impeached by strangers who proposed, 
in the name of God and humanity, to overturn the domestic 
system into which they and their ancestors had been born, and of 
the rightness of which they had never had a question. And all 
who would render fair judgment of the spirit and character of the 
Southern people must take into account these and kindred con- 
siderations. On the other hand, it is time for our Southern breth- 
ren to concede that the people of the North were also true to the 
convictions that came to them by heredity and training, and that 
they would have merited not only human contempt but divine 
condemnation had they failed to antagonize what they believed 
to be not only wrong but hurtful to the whole country. 

It is under such tests of charity for each other and of our 
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sense of justice, that we reveal our spiritual development and 
Christian consistency, and just now there comes to us, along with 
this crucial demand upon our religious integrity, a conspicuous 
challenge to magnify the Truth that makes men free from heredi- 
tary predilections. 

Are we now prepared to examine candidly the achievements 
of a generation toward Methodist unity? The Joint Commission 
at Baltimore, while rejoicing in the fraternal relations already 
established, was “compelled to admit that results do not 
in every way mect the demand of the times nor the ex- 
pectation of our people.” The two leading branches of 
the family have been seeking through the principle of federation 
a plan of harmonious codperation in the fields occupied by both. 
There has been no lack of courtesy or effort on the part of the 
commissioners of either body. Local misconceptions of the basis 
and scope of this effort toward codperation were inevitable. In 
our Oriental fields the plan has worked admirably, but thus far 
it has hardly been more than experimental in the home field. It 
already appears, however, that a series of tribunals must be main- 
tained for hearing and deciding controversies. The commissioners 
are still engaged in constructing a “Plan of Procedure,” begin- 
ning with Annual Conference Joint Commissions and ending 
with the Federal Council of the two churches as the final court 
of appeals. Meanwhile the people of both communions are im- 
patient with the constant irritations that occur in spite of fraternal 
resolutions and messengers bearing brotherly greetings, and are 
sometimes betrayed into criticisms of each other for alleged in- 
sincerity, and of the commissioners for possible indifference or 
inefficiency. 

Now, the very idea of coéccupancy and codperation is based 
upon the expectation that both churches shall continue to live and 
propagate themselves in the same field. Opposed to this, however, 
on one side, are traditional views which it is hard to eradicate 
and which constantly assert themselves. The average man is a 
“standpatter” where his assumed rights are involved, and ordi- 
narily, to raise a question of equity based upon an agreement in 
which the party who feels himself concerned has not been an active 
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or, at least, advised participant, is to provoke quick antagonism. 
One is naturally more ready to censure the representative who 
surrendered his “rights” than to listen to the wooings of peace, 
So, after all, it is the concrete case that must at last test the value 
of all federative methods. And, unfortunately, in most instances 
they must be applied as a corrective rather than as a preventive of 
the evils they aim to avert, for the aggressive movement which 
they were designed to forestall is likely to have gained par- 
tisan following before the machinery of federation can be set in 
motion. Then there remain only the tedious and expensive proc- 
esses of complaint and rejoinder, calling Annual Conference 
Joint Commissions, hearing evidence, making complete records in 
duplicate, at least, formal appeal accompanied by transcript of 
records and duplicates of all papers for use of the counsel, and, 
finally, the expense of the Federal Council of the two churches, 
eighteen men—six bishops, six ministers, and six laymen, called 
from home and regular duties, some of them from remote points 
to the place of meeting, to review the evidence in cases submitted, 
and give final judgment. Meanwhile, what has been going on at 
the place where the conflict originated? Certainly not a revival 
of scriptural holiness due to the proceedings. 

Nor must it be assumed that even the General Conferences 
through their dignified Federal Council can make good their 
fraternal purposes. When property interests are involved, as they 
frequently are, a recalcitrant local board finds in the average 
State law a ready ally for perpetuating trouble, and in every 
community is to be found the ecclesiastical as well as the political 
demagogue, often both in one man--than which there can be no 
more mischievous combination. And at last, the peace that has 
to be fought for through church or civil courts is not found to be 
of high quality for spiritual adaptations. But even if some per- 
fected plan of codéccupancy and codperation could be achieved, 
however slow and expensive in its working, there would yet re- 
main a very grave question, a vital question, indeed, for the two 
churches to answer: Can the sons of God and of John Wesley 
consistently confess that they require guides and guards, in the 
form of carefully phrased restrictions, to protect them against 
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each other as they go “spreading scriptural holiness over these 
lands”? Is there not something humiliatingly incongruous in the 
very thought of it? A barricade is not suggestive of brotherly 
love. Chiefly in the spirit that ordained it has federation been 
a blessing thus far. 

And now think of our two great General Conferences, repre- 
senting two families of Methodists, “equally Wesleyan in origin, 
equally apostolic in faith and practice,” by their own formal 
declaration, rising in each other’s fraternal presence and calling 
on their five millions of Methodists to sing from the same hymnal: 


Onward, Christian soldiers! Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus going on before. 


Like a mighty army moves this Church of God. ig 

Brothers, we are treading where the saints have trod. 

We are not divided—all one body we, 

One in hope ard doctrine, one in charity. 
And how the people sing, and how hearts glow, and how saints 
rejoice and angels thrill and the cross looms to heaven, and “hell’s 
foundations quiver”—while the picket lines, that have for so long 
been doing guard duty on the legally defined frontier between 
certain of those jubilant singers, melt away! But what next 
comes to pass? A rousing doxology, to be sure. Then, alas! the 
love feast is dismissed. The great General Conferences “resume 
business,” and the picket lines are promptly restored by the report 
of the “Committee on Federation.” Otherwise the singers in that 
grand “All-one-body-we, one-in-hope-and-doctrine, one-in-charity” 
chorus, who happen to be exemplifying their oneness on joint ter- 
ritory, might not at once recover consciousness of their two-ness. 
Federation serves to remind them that their fathers contended and 
separated, and that though it deplores any conflict between the 
sons under the new national conditions now accepted by all, yet— 
if they must interrupt the chorus and the preaching of their “one 
hope” and “one doctrine” by an unscriptural wrangle in the very 
presence of the sinners to whom they are offering their “gospel 
of reconciliation” —Federation has providently arranged a legal 
standing for the bout, and hopes that the rules will be observed 
and the decision of the umpires respected! This is not saying 
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that Federation has not a legitimate place and function between 
denominations that differ radically in creed or governmental prin- 
ciples. For let it be observed that in these instances federa- 
tion is at once a recognition of the fact that they have essential] 
differences, not reconcilable without loss of denominational type, 
as well as some doctrines in common and interests that are mutual, 
The principle of federation consistently applies only when uni- 
fication is for fundamental reasons undebatable. 

As between the two great families of episcopal Methodism 
we search in vain for such fundamental differences, or for any 
essential bar to unification. Yet we have been treating with each 
other as irreconcilable denominational types. Ecumenical and 
Federal ‘councils representing the spirit of the gospel persist in 
asking why? In attempting to defend the status quo it may be 
urged that until these two great families can so behave toward 
each other under existing agreements as to inspire mutual esteem 
and desire for organic unity, it would be folly to bring them into 
one body. To say this is to so reverse the logic of the implied 
facts in the case as to give added emphasis to criticism of the 
existing situation. In order to make this plain we must use words 
frankly. Federation was the only possible method of nearer ap- 
proach for the two bodies after the restoration of fraternal rela- 
tions, because of their antipodal views of acute issues—one of 
which related to the question of territorial limitations. It is not 
necessary to follow the history of the negotiations. The essential 
point just here is that the situation was such that joint occupancy 
of any extended section meant competitive operations. Perceiv- 
ing this, and properly seeking to avoid an open and unseemly 
struggle, for which neither side felt itself culpably responsible, 
the two churches adopted the existing modus vivendi. But the 
competitive consciousness was not thereby extinguished. On the 
contrary, it was acknowledged, and recognized as evil in essence 
and tendency by the very attempt made to regulate and limit its 
operation. The complication was one of the results of war. The 
management of it was without possible alternative. But so long as 
we are compelled, however reluctantly, to confess that in certain 
territory to which both churches feel called in caring for their 
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own adherents, they do, and under present relations must, repre- 
sent competitive interests and conflicting plans, why should there 
be surprise if preachers and people on both sides do just what was 
expected of them? Where there are two or more parties there will 
be partisans and partisanship. Our origin, ancestry, doctrines, 
polity, and practice being by mutual affirmation the same, what 
else is there to contend about except ways of getting ahead? 
At Baltimore the situation was fitly characterized as intolerable. 
But neither side can shift responsibility to the other, and it is a 
waste of time to be forever occupied in offsetting indictments. If 
federation is the best solution that Methodist statesmanship can 
offer for this “intolerable situation,” the case is desperate indeed. 
No evil was ever cured by regulation. No family feud was ever 
healed by deliberately planning to perpetuate antagonistic in- 
terests and influences. To provide for trouble is not to cure 
trouble. The CROSS IS THE’ ONLY WAY TO PEACE, and 
JESUS MUST NOT ENDURE IT ALONE. Since we cannot 
crucify the spirit of competition, let us crucify competition itself 
by the, unification of all the forces, interests, and plans of the 
several negotiating churches for the victorious prosecution of their 
one divine mission among men. 

“Are not the obstacles insurmountable ?”’ some one asks. The 
answer given sometimes depends upon the attitude of the person 
making it toward the general proposition, but not invariably. 
Men, North and South, who commune with the past and dwell 
habitually in the atmosphere of its bitter memories will naturally 
magnify the difficulties in the way of reunion. It is notable that 
as a rule matured young men are more hopeful than their seniors. 
And yet it is not exactly an affair of the traditionalist versus the 
progressive. Old roots are more firmly fixed than young ones. 
The old oak has tried its anchorage in many a storm and does not 
welcome transplanting to new conditions. Happily, in this in- 
stance transplanting is not contemplated. Uprooting does not 
necessarily accompany the removal of partition fences between 
forests of identical origins. “But the soils in which they grew 
were different.” Yes, were different, but now are rapidly assimi- 
lating. Giant trees have grown on both soils. With the strong 
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qualities of both combined both symmetry and endurance will be 
enhanced. 

Dismissing the figure, what of the Negro? To those who 
regard this as the crucial question it may be a surprise to learn 
that there is another, quite as perplexing, the solution of which 
may be found to include the relation of the Negro to the Meth- 
odism of the future. The Methodist Episcopal Church contains 
about half the Methodists of the whole country. Hence any plan 
of direct union with one, or ten, of the eighteen other bodies would 
mean the practical absorption of the smaller. And this would 
involve not only the sacrifice of identity but of legislative protec- 
tion against what the smaller communions thus merged might 
regard as measures invidious to their normal rights or convictions. 
They might also anticipate as possible an unfair discrimination 
against the relative claims of the minority to recognition in 
the general administration of the unified church—for admin- 
istration is human, however divine the church order. Hence, 
our sister communion of the South would consider no form 
of union which would so merge its identity as to leave 
it organically powerless in one great General Conference. 
This position seems quite as reasonable as the attitude of 
the States toward the central government. They are to the last 
one loyal to the one flag, but no one of them would consent 
to merge its Statehood in the national organization. The only 
open way to unification, therefore, is through such a reorganiza- 
tion of the separated communions as shall constitute them one 
great organic entity, so planned that every part can be loyal to the 
whole body and the whole best serve its mission by protecting 
every part. This is as much beyond federation as federation is 
beyond formal expressions of fraternity. Whether it can be ac 
complished depends upon the spirit in which the several Commis- 
sions approach the task and the discretion of editors and leaders 
in their comments pending the consideration of it. Millions will 
pray for and hail such an achievement as the evidence of God’s 
abiding favor upon “ the people called Methodists.” In no quar- 
ter has there appeared any disposition to “abandon” the Negro. As 

a distinguished Southern bishop recently remarked: “His rela- 
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tion to our problems is absolutely pathetic. THe did not bring 
himself into them nor can he extricate himself from them. His 
claims upon us cannot be set aside.” This sentence is as good 
as a chapter, on that subject. But in a matter so complicated 
the practicability of methods as related to results cannot be over- 
looked nor disregarded. 

The details of the proposed reorganization are many and com- 
plex. Properties, charters, trusts, equities, and educational and 
benevolent undertakings and administrations are involved. But 
the spiritual and financial economies secured for the long future 
would warrant all expenses incurred, to say nothing of the re- 
moval of barriers to greater achievements. 

Finally, there are yet other considerations, larger than de- 
nominational interests, to which Christian people cannot afford 
to be indifferent. Among these are reasons of state. The churches 
cannot innocently retard the manifest growth of confidence and 
good will among the people of the country at large. With ever- 
increasing benignity the soul of Abraham Lincoln has from the 
day of his tragic death been brooding over the land. Born in 
the old South, grown in the spacious West, called to sacrificial 
service and martyrdom in the Jerusalem of his country, that seer 
of seers, the mystic of deep spiritual insight, spoke in his second 
inaugural address like a prophet of farseeing vision. Penetrating 
beyond the faces of the living multitude, peering through many 
bleeding hearts and ghastly graves into the mind of God—for he 
stood almost in sight of bloody battlefields where brave Americans 
had died by thousands for the right as they understood it, whether 
from North or South—he caught the Christ-note that rang so clear 
and vibrant above the frenzies of fratricidal carnage: “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, . . . to do all which 
may achieve a just and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.” Ah! had he lived malice would have sooner died, 
and charity had her way. But who can say? Forty-six eventful 
years have come and gone since that day of his communing with 
his dead and living countrymen. The “peace among ourselves” 
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has come. For many of these years all the States have shared the 
honors and responsibilities of the government. Through a later 
war the sons of Union and Confederate dead, led by veteran officers 
of both armies, carried to victory the flag of a united people. The 
surviving heroes of our fratricidal struggle meet without restraint 
in social, political, and commercial fellowship. The dead are 
with God and cannot suffer from malice, nor do they need charity, 
It is to the living that the voice of the seer is addressed. He, this 
modern Abraham, saw Christ’s coming day and was glad as he 
sounded the note of vindication for the dead and of reconciliation 
for the survivors of the awful conflict. How his sad face must 
have lighted as he beheld the future of his country through the 
dissolving clouds of war. 

And now we look upon the culmination of his dream of peace, 
In recent events we have witnessed the final spectacular exorcism 
of the ghosts of sectional strife and distrust. A Republican Presi- 
dent has just nominated and a Republican Senate promptly con- 
firmed as chief justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
a Louisiana Democrat who was an officer in the Confederate army. 
With this went another appointment to the supreme bench from 
the same party and the same section. And these followed close 
upon that of the Tennesseean, Judge Lurton, to the same high and 
responsible station. Of five appointments to the court to which 
all other courts, all Congresses and Legislatures, and all Presidents 
and governors bow in submission, three are from the old South. 
And no protest from any Republican club or newspaper, nor from 
the Grand Army of the Republic! Nor does there come from the 
South any intimation that these men are under any suspicion of 
having repudiated their past record. No special form of oath was 
required abjuring political heresies. The nation gives these gen- 
tlemen its confidence as readily as if they had come from Iowa or 
Kansas. That is to say, that the people at large are first of all 
patriots. They want a national, not a sectional, tribunal of final 
resort, and they receive these men upon the records they have 
made for what is now required of them—ability, learning, and 
judicial integrity. What is the portent of these remarkable facts ? 
We dare to believe that they bode good, and only good, to the re- 
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public. They tell of confidence where suspicion grew a few brief 
years ago, charity outreaching political malice, unity supplanting 
dissension. Fed on such fruits of peace and good will, civilization 
should leap clear of its toils and the republic trend rapidly toward 
a true Christian democracy. Meanwhile let us thank God when- 
ever enlightened statesmanship overrides any hedge of preju- 
dice, even though it may turn again to browse in the thistle patch 
of party polities until another day of the Lord come, 

Alas that we must confess that these children of this world 
are wiser in their generation than the children of light! Must 
the churches learn wisdom and charity from political leaders? Not 
by the contentions of the past, but out of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of to-day, statesmen are shaping the future of the republic. 
They refuse the counsel of implacables on both sides of defunct 
questions. Facing the front and the demand of to-morrow, they 
take no note of the neighborhood scrimmages by the wayside in the 
rear of the procession. Onward! The best days and the greatest 
achievements are yet ahead. No time to umpire old controversies. 
Crown the dead for doing the duty that was theirs, as they saw it 
when they lived, and move on, emulating their fidelity to present 
duty. The times demand action, not recrimination. We are one 
people—let us be a great and magnanimous people. Let us be 
making new history instead of marching around abandoned forts. 
Plow them under and sow the seeds of peace. So patriotism 
speaks. So statesmanship interprets duty. The day of the ob- 
structionist is past. 

More than any other class are church people applauding this 
subordination of partisanship to public peace and welfare. We are 
glorying in the man who fears God and scorns the party whip. 
The people, the people, their rights, their interests, are held para- 
mount to party exigency. The country, the whole country, is 
accorded precedence over any State or section. California must 
not embroil the nation by its provincial demands. The princes of 
Wall Street must serve, not rule, the people. National resources 
must not be sacrificed to private greed even under pretext of build- 
ing new States. The common weal is the imperative test to which 
all measures must submit. Not a lawmaker in the land dares to 
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deny or defy this doctrine. Again we say the churches applaud 
this standard of non-partisan patriotism. They must stand for 
the greatest good to the greatest number, or abandon God and part 
company with Jesus Christ. They dare not repudiate in church- 
eraft what they acclaim as best in statecraft. Religion must at 
the least be as consistent as politics under conviction or even in 
its occasional justified state. 

But where are the outward signs of our inward grace? How 
far and how fairly are we applying these axiomatic standards by 
which we judge public spirit, publie polities, and public men in 
civil affairs—how far are we giving them place in our ecclesiastical 
statesmanship? How about church partisanship? 

Granted that the monstrous claims of Romish prelacy have 
made the form of church government an essential in polity, and 
that theological teaching involves conscience, and that the spirit 
of Christian tolerance is a virtue so bright that it should not be 
denied opportunity for expression, and that therefore the leading 
denominational divisions are not evil but for the time necessary— 
still it remains true that over against all claims to credits for con- 
science’ sake on the score of fundamentals there is a larger debit 
entry against schismatic division of the body of Christ. The 
stereotyped offset that “we differ only in nonessentials,” so far 
from being valid in reason or Scripture, is equivalent to a petition 
in bankruptcy. It comes very near to a confession of spiritual 
insolvency and of ruthless trifling with a holy trust, for denomina- 
tions to admit that they are perpetuating costly divisions which 
have no warrant in essential truth, as they declare. Nonessentials 
have no valid call on conscience or devotion. Their appeal is to 
the partisan spirit. If we shudder at the crimes which have been 
committed in the name of political and civil liberty by blind 
ignorance, headlong zeal, frenzied fanaticism, and reckless am- 
bition for power, with what sensations should we regard the 
havoe wrought by the same human weaknesses in the name of re- 
ligious liberty, through the multiplication of sects, not one in ten 
of which has demonstrated by its growth that it had its rise in 
divine leading or even in human necessity as interpreted by events ! 

The question is upon us—How can the gospel be magnified, 
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souls sanctified, saints edified, God glorified, and the nation unified 
by seventeen divisions among Methodists, fifteen among Baptists 
and twelve among Presbyterians? The question is relevant. It 
involves the scriptural warrant of every several church for its 
existence. As to those branches of Methodism which are essen- 
tially at one in theology, government, and experience, the very 
asking of it is a challenge of their fundamental consistency with 
scriptural doctrine and sane ecelesiasticism. Can it be that any 
considerable number of American Methodists are implacables ? 
Not by divine leadership or sanction surely. The issues of 
decades ago are with God and history. The men who contended 
then are now forever united. Long ago their war cries were lost 
in the eternal jubilee of the redeemed. Their sons are the loyal 
citizens of a united country. In the greatest conflict of the ages 
they stand side by side against the aggressions of the papal throne 
—and they need to, if America is to remain Protestant and free. 
In this patriotic defense of Americanism in religion the North 
needs the South, as in other mutual obligations the South needs 
the North. In church, as in national life and efficiency, the two 
parts happily supplement each other, each type supplying ele- 
ments of power indispensable to the welfare of the whole people. 

We are a new generation. We have no antagonisms of our 
own creating. No leader, no General Conference of our day can 
be fairly arraigned for controversies that grew out of conditions 
that can return no more. We are called to confront, not each 
other, but new issues, new tasks, new perils. The very founda- 
tions of our religion are being tested as never before. The reality 
of religious experience, the historic heritage of Methodism, is 
denied in the name of a modern psychology that knows no Holy 
of Holies for the soul of man. The voice of the Spirit is so con- 
fused with the subtleties of “suggestion” that multitudes of people 
who were born in church homes are without religious convictions 
to-day. And it is in the presence of this challenge of the divine 
majesty of our Lord and the sacred offices of the Holy Spirit, and 
in the face of a rapidly increasing and ever aggressive alien eccle- 
siasticism that Methodists are permitting themselves to remain en- 
tangled in the meshes of bygone controversies—not only wasting 
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consecrated substance and gracious opportunity, but refusing 
their Lord the most significant testimony in their power to give in 
this crisis time of Protestantism in America and of Christianity 
throughout the world. 

In the pending negotiations the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
should claim no precedency on the score of numbers or wealth, 
She should not bring statistics into the council with her sister 
churches. No Methodist communion of to-day is at fault for its 
inherited separateness—so no reproaches are in order from any 
source. We can only be at fault for our continued division by 
putting ourselves in fault. No communion has any right to ask 
apologies from any other for what honest men believed or did 
during the last century. As for our own body, we cannot unmake 
history, nor forfeit principles, nor abandon our own people, but 
we can treat with equity, and reason with candor, and plan m- 
selfishly for one Methodism as the will of God and the best service 


that at this juncture can be rendered to the nation and the canse 
of Christ. 


Geil Urewealer 
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Arr. II—JOHN WESLEY IN THE NEW EDITION OF 
THE JOURNAL 


We are at last to have a complete and standard edition of 
Wesley’s Journal, edited and annotated with care from such manu- 
script material as is still in existence. It is time. No other 
personal document of the eighteenth century, that age of diaries 
and journals and letters, is of more interest not only to the his- 
torian of religion but to the student of manners, morals, society. 
Yet this Journal has never before been carefully edited from 
original manuscripts, and for the last seventy-five years has simply 
been reprinted from the last edition of Jackson. 

This new edition seems likely to contain considerable new 
matter of importance to a correct picture of the real John Wesley. 
The Journal as we have known it hitherto, though sometimes sur- 
prisingly frank, is hardly a journal intime. It is made up, as 
every one knows, of such “Extracts” as Wesley chose to publish 
from time to time, chiefly for the edification and encouragement 
of Methodists. He himself said in the Preface to his first Extract, 
in 1739: “Of this Journal . . . the following is a short extract; 
it not being my design to relate all those particulars which I wrote 
for my own use only, and which would answer no valuable end to 
others, however important they were to me. Indeed, I have no 
design or desire to trouble the world with any of my little affairs.” 
But the Journals were based upon a series of diaries running 
through the whole period of Wesley’s active life. As early as the 
spring of 1725 he began to keep, in shorthand, a minute record of 
every day’s work and experience, and that record he continued 
with hardly any intermission almost up to the day of his death. 
A good number of the small manuscript books in which this record 
was kept have unfortunately been lost; probably burned in that 
much-to-be-regretted holocaust which the pious but ignorant zeal 
of good Dr. Pawson made of Wesley’s papers. For the long period 
from August 9, 1741, to February 24, 1790, none of these diaries 
can be found, and there are three or four shorter gaps in the 
series; but for the first “Extract,” covering the Georgia Jour- 
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nal, these manuscript diaries are complete, They furnish a picture 
of the daily life of Wesley during that interesting portion of his 
career, and record many of those “little affairs” which he did not 
commit to his printed Journal. Moreover, the Georgia Journal, 
as we have heretofore known it, seems to have been the briefest of 
five different versions transcribed by Wesley himself, one of them 
being especially full upon that interesting episode the Sophia 
Hopkey attachment. These five versions have been collated and 
combined in this new edition, making a text nearly four times 
as long as Wesley’s original “Extract.” 

Another series of these cipher diaries gives a similar minute 
account of Wesley’s life for the ten years preceding his Georgia 
visit, and of these earlier volumes five are still preserved. The 
cipher in which they are written is so difficult, and the entries, 
although there are several for every day, are so brief and frag- 
mentary that the editor of the new Journal, Dr. Curnock, has 
not thought it necessary to publish them. He has contented him- 
self with giving a somewhat full account of the first Oxford Diary, 
from April, 1725, to February, 1727, with facsimile reproduc- 
tions of several of its pages. If we mistake not, however, many 
students of Wesley’s life will wish that all these first records 
might be deciphered and published in full. It is true, indeed, that 
they probably contain nothing that would cause us to revise in 
any essential particular our conception of Wesley’s character ; yet 
one may conjecture from the extracts Dr. Curnock prints that these 
Oxford Diaries might give us many new glimpses of that very 
interesting period of Wesley’s life. It is well to be often reminded 
that this young Oxford student, though always a Methodist in 
secular as well as in his religious habits, was not a prig, nor a 
recluse, nor an ascetic. His mind was open, his temper was en- 
gaging. He loved good books and good society. 

On the first page of the earliest of these Oxford Diaries— 
the little volume is an old blank book that had once belonged to 
his grandfather—is an interesting example of what Wesley used 
to call “collection”—an analysis of one of the Odes of Horace 
with some of its best lines written out in full. It is evident that 
he took special delight in Horace, as any student who has any 
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sense of phrase must; it is said that he could recite from memory 
almost all the Odes. But there is proof in these diaries that he 
had thus studied and “collected” not only Horace but Homer, 
Virgil, Juvenal, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. He evidently 
read also a good deal of lighter literature. Here in Oxford his 
lighter reading seems to have often been in the drama. Even in 
the comparatively few pages quoted by Dr. Curnock from the 
diaries we come upon several entries like these: 


Wednesday, Read Jane Shore. 

Wednesday, Writ sermon. Afternoon heard [read?] Richard 3d. Read 
Half Pay Officer. 

Friday. Three acts of The Royal Convert. Afternoon, ended it. 

Tuesday. Read four acts of The Orphan. 

Afternoon, Walked; writ sermon; finished The Orphan. 


Jane Shore and The Royal Convert were plays by Rowe, 
written not very long before the date of Wesley’s entries, and acted 
not infrequently in London during the first quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century, while The Orphan is the most pathetic of the 
tragedies of Otway. 

This diary gives us fascinating hints of another phase of 
Wesley’s Oxford life. This young Methodist was from his earliest 
days a gentleman, keenly alive to the charm of art, of manners, 
of converse in an intelligent and refined society. An entry in 
the diary on the Saturday after Christmas, 1725, is very sug- 
gestive. He had a habit of holding a kind of self-inquisition 
every Saturday night and setting down his confessions and his 
resolves. On this Saturday night he records the significant query, 
“Have I loved women and company more than God?” This entry 
is made on the evening of his return to Oxford after a week’s 
Christmas holiday visit to three houses where there was very 
good company and some very attractive young women. One of 
the loveliest villages in England, then and now, is Broadway, 
now a favorite summer home of artists. In 1725 the rector of the 
village church there was the Rev. Mr. Griffiths, whose son Robin 
was Wesley’s close college friend. In the adjoining village of 
Staunton was another rectory in which lived the father of another 
Oxford friend of Wesley’s, Rev. Lionel Kirkham and his wife and 
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daughters. The Kirkhams were a clever family. The eldest 
daughter, Sally, was afterward the Mrs. Chapone who carried on 
a long literary correspondence with the novelist Richardson, and 
the mother-in-law of that later Mrs. Chapone, who wrote the 
famous Letters on the Improvement of the Mind. But it was the 
second daughter, Betty, that Wesley found most attractive in the 
Staunton rectory. There are indications in the diary which Dr, 
Curnock thinks amount to proof that she was the “religious 
friend,” referred to in a biographical passage in the Journal, who 
first induced him “to alter the course of my conversation and set 
in earnest upon a new life.” It has always been known that he 
carried on a correspondence with her for years; the diaries show 
that it was continued longer than had been supposed. Tyerman 
states that Betty Kirkham married a Mr. Wilson and died in 
1732; but several entries in the Georgia diaries show that Wesley 
was writing to “Varanese” as late as 1736. The third home that 
Wesley probably visited during that Christmas week was in the 
village of Buckland, not far from Broadway and Staunton. Here 
lived the Granvilles—a widow and her two daughters, Mary and 
Anne. The eldest daughter, Mary, was already a widow. When a 
girl of eighteen she had married a Mr. Pendarves, whom readers of 
Swift’s correspondence will remember as a gouty old sloven of 
sixty, who died some six years after the marriage. Mrs. Pen- 
darves, who afterward married Dr. Delaney, of Dublin, was one of 
the most brilliant women of her century—“the highest-bred woman 
in the world,” Burke said—and managed in her long life to 
know almost everybody worth knowing in England from Jonathan 
Swift to Sam Johnson. At this time she was in the full bloom of 
young womanhood, twenty-five years of age, a brilliant talker, 
interested in things of the mind, in society, letters, religion, and 
attractive enough, we may be sure, to the alert, courteous young 
Oxford student. It was in this delightful circle of friends that 
Wesley had spent his Christmas week. There had been a wedding 
and all sorts of holiday festivities—Wesley danced, Mr. Curnock 
reminds us cautiously, “occasionally with his friends in Worces- 
tershire, and with his sisters on almost every available evening 
during his visits to Epworth”—and so he comes back to his Oxford 
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rooms on Saturday evening and thoughtfully asks himself in 
his diary, “Do I love women and company more than God?” 
Surely we may think the better of him that he found the attrac- 
tion strong enough to prompt the query. These Oxford diaries if 
fully deciphered would doubtless be found to contain numerous 
similar passages, showing at once how keenly the young Wesley 
enjoyed the pleasures of a refined society, and how strictly he sub- 
ordinated all his pleasures to his convictions of religious duty. 
The Georgia Journal as it stands in the new edition, read 
with the copious citations from the daily diaries that Dr. Curnock 
has printed at the foot of every page, gives a full and vivid picture 
of the social and religious condition of the Georgia colony and of 
the special difficulties of Wesley’s work there. He had come out 
to America with the intention of preaching the gospel to the 
Indians; but the average American Indian proved to be a quite 
different person from the ingenuous and open creature that Wes- 
ley, like so many other eighteenth-century idealists, had imagined 
him. As Wesley afterward said, he showed no desire to be con- 
verted. Wesley, therefore, soon assented to the wish of Governor 
Oglethorpe that he give his first attention to the needs of the col- 
onists. But most of them were as indifferent to his ministrations 
as were the Indians. There was, indeed, a company of devout 
Moravians and Saltzburghers; but they were in no need of Wes- 
ley’s care, having their own Bishop Nitzschmann. There were 
also a few families of Scotch Highlanders—who scandalized 
Wesley by using extempore prayers in a barn—and a fringe of 
French Huguenots, Italian Waldenses, and Spanish Jews. For 
the rest, the colonists were a curious collection of all sorts and 
conditions of men, with a plentiful sprinkling of fugitive debtors 
and shady adventurers who had left some kind of a record in Eng- 
land that they didn’t care to go back to. On such a heterogeneous 
and polyglot community it was difficult to impose any common rule, 
civil or religious. Their disorders frequently provoked Wesley’s 
impatience. The very morning after he landed in Savannah he re- 
cords briefly that the ship’s company, who had been celebrating 
their safe arrival, were “all methussi”—in plain English, drunk; 
and next day the diary has the laconic entry: “Called the people 
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on board in talk and on business. 7 a. m. Staved rum.” It was 
his unalterable opposition to two important enterprises of the 
colony, the sale of intoxicating liquors and the keeping of Negro 
slaves, that won him the enmity of some of the more influential of 
the colonists. The comparative failure of his religious work in 
Georgia has always been well known; the new Journal does little 
more than give additional instances of the opposition that met 
his attempt to enforce in this struggling and worldly community 
the straitest ecclesiastical discipline, and to require of all his 
communicants the same rigorous religious regimen that he in those 
years imposed upon himself. The settlers in that raw community, 
most of whom would have been restive under any spiritual rule, 
hardly knew what to make of this young Oxford precisian, who 
ate no animal food, read prayers thrice every day, beginning at 
five in the morning, and refused to baptize their babies save by 
trine immersion. 

The new Journal contains several instances of that curious 
vein of sentimentality which sometimes strangely blinded Wesley’s 
perception and disturbed his native poise of judgment. The 
young woman has always been a peculiar danger to the young 
ascetic; Wesley was certainly susceptible to her influence. For 
example, there was in the ship’s company on the voyage to Georgia 
a person, whom he calls “a gay young woman,” that was to give 
him a deal of trouble in the next year and a half. This Mrs. 
Hawkins, incidentally referred to but not named in the original 
“Extract,” was the wife of a young surgeon coming out to the 
colony. She seems to have been a hysterical, giddy creature who, 
in the dearth of attractive men in the ship’s company, resolved to 
cultivate the acquaintance of the young Oxford parson who dressed 
and sang and preached so well. She professed to be much in 
earnest about herself, told Wesley of her dead mother, listened 
while he talked and read to her; after which Wesley records her 
as “open,” or “serious,” or “much affected.” It is probable that 
on the early days of the voyage, and during one or two periods of 
bad weather, she may have been serious; but Wesley admits that 
she had her ups and downs. For two days she is “very angry 
with her husband and others,” and Wesley tries to control her with 
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large doses of Law’s Serious Call, and Christian Perfection, with 
the result that she is again “serious and open.” The truth seems 
to be that she was moody and passionate, sometimes sentimentally 
religious, and perhaps half crazy. It is not to be supposed that 
Wesley had any special interest in her case; in the same days we 
find him reading Norris’s Christian Prudence an hour and a half 
to « Mrs. Moore, and a day or two later he records, “Began with 
Mrs N.” He simply thought Mrs. Hawkins in urgent need of 
religious instruction, as she doubtless was, and especially ready 
to receive it, as she probably was not. Charles Wesley, Delamotte 
and the Moravian Bishop Nitzschmann all seem to have seen 
through her, and protested when Wesley wished to admit her as 
truly penitent to the holy communion, at which she was extremely 
angry, and formed a hatred for Charles Wesley that developed 
some months later into a monstrous plot. With the aid of a friend 
of hers, a certain weak and slimy Mrs. Welch, she contrived to 
persuade Charles Wesley that Oglethorpe had been guilty of fla- 
grant immorality ; and then she contrived to persuade Oglethorpe 
that Charles Wesley had been guilty of spreading this vile slander. 
John Wesley soon succeeded in convincing Oglethorpe of. the 
entire innocence of Charles; but it was only after several inter- 
views with Mrs. Hawkins that he was fully convinced that she was 
a malicious liar, and Oglethorpe a clean and honest man. Then 
she vanishes from his diary. The whole story affords a curious 
evidence at once of Wesley’s lack of insight and of the unhand- 
some specimens of human nature in that motley Georgia colony. 
But the greater part—and for most readers, probably, the 
most interesting part—of the new matter in this Georgia Journal 
relates to Wesley’s acquaintance with Miss Sophy Hopkey, the 
one woman with whom we may say confidently that Wesley was 
ever deeply in love. So far as human foresight can pronounce, 
it would seem a misfortune that he did not marry her. His re- 
ligious work might probably not have been hindered, and we should 
have been spared the later episode of Grace Murray and also the 
dreadful Mrs. Wesley. Of course the main outlines of this story 
have always been known; but in the new edition, which combines 
several versions, and in the accompanying diaries we may read 
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the whole course of that pathetic attachment. Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
who has made a pretty novel out of the life of Wesley’s sister 
Hetty, might find in this Journal the material for a far more moy- 
ing story without departing a single iota from the facts. On the 
whole, our sympathy must be given to Miss Hopkey as well as to 
Wesley. It was another case of the conflict between love and 
duty such as Tennyson has described in his pathetic poem with 
that title; and the woman was, perhaps, the deeper sufferer. - 
Miss Hopkey, when Wesley first met her, was a young woman 
of eighteen, living with her aunt, a Mrs. Causton, wife of the 
principal magistrate of Savannah. Of Mrs. Causton we know 
little save that she was evidently rather anxious to see her niece 
well married ; but Causton was a coarse, selfish man, who had left 
England in disgrace for some sort of a fraud on the revenue. It 
seems clear that Miss Hopkey was a very attractive young person. 
Without accepting at quite its face value the estimate of her 
character written by Wesley, in regretful tenderness, a year and 
a half after he had lost her, it is easy to see that she was active 
and vivacious without being frivolous, eager to learn and yet of 
much practical tact and common sense, warmly affectionate in 
temperament, yet with a firm and self-respecting modesty. Her 
situation in the household of the Caustons was very unpleasant. 
She found little kindness or protection there, and the other people 
of her acquaintance were neither refined nor sympathetic. An 
earlier suitor, encouraged in his addresses by Causton, had proved 
to be a ranting scoundrel and landed in jail. It was in these 
circumstances that she came under the influence of an intense 
form of personal religion. Wesley at first was “in earnest for her 
soul”—as he was for Mrs. Hawkins, Miss Fossett, Mrs. Norris, 
and everybody else with whom he was acquainted. But he was 
unmarried, he was thirty-three years of age, refined in taste and 
manners, a gentlemanly ascetic; and he was fond of the society of 
good women—of whom there were but very few in Savannah. The 
rest was inevitable. The growth of the intimacy from week to 
week may be traced clearly enough in the pages of the Journal and 
the diaries. Miss Hopkey with two or three other persons is 
coming regularly to prayers at five o’clock every morning; Wesley 
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occasionally finds time for a short walk with Miss Hopkey; Miss 
Sophy one evening prefers his conversation to a ball. At first 
there is no indication that either had any thought of a closer at- 
tachment. But about three months after their first meeting Miss 
Hopkey removed to Frederica, to live for a time with some friends, 
and when Wesley next sees her there, after an absence of some ten 
weeks, she is “scarce a shadow of what she was when I left her,” 
and is resolved to sail for England by the first ship. She evi- 
dently dreaded a return to the unkindly Causton household and 
the neighborhood of her violent suitor, who, though now safely 
housed in jail, had once threatened her life if she refused him. 
Wesley used all his powers of persuasion to induce her to return, 
but for some days without avail. His “arguments drawn from 
the topic of religion,” he says, “did not appear to make any im- 
pression. Then I pressed her upon the head of friendship. Upon 
which she burst into tears and said, “Now my resolution begins to 
stagger’—as it did more and more every day.” Oglethorpe, who 
was in Frederica, added his persuasions to Wesley’s, and at last 
she consented to remain in America, and to return to Savannah 
with Wesley. Evidently, both the Caustons and Oglethorpe de- 
sired to see her married to Wesley; the Caustons, because such a 
marriage would provide satisfactorily for their niece ; Oglethorpe, 
because marriage would probably keep Wesley permanently in 
the colony. Wesley felt himself practically vowed to single life, 
but he could no longer mistake his affection. The struggle be- 
tween love and duty had begun. As for Miss Hopkey, she evi- 
dently cherished a growing regard for Wesley, but I cannot find 
anything forward or unwomanly in her conduct. Wesley was the 
only friend she could trust. Her former suitor was in jail for 
fraud. Her uncle was overbearing and harsh. Sincerely religious 
herself, her affection for Wesley was mixed with a reverence that 
was almost dread. On the way back to Savannah—it was a six 
days’ journey—as they were encamped for a cold and stormy 
night on Saint Katherine’s island, Wesley, sitting with her by the 
fire, found himself saying on a sudden impulse: “ ‘Miss Sophy, 
I should think myself happy if I was to spend my life with you.’ 
She burst into tears and said: ‘I am every way unhappy. I won’t 
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have Tommy, for he is a bad man. And I can have none else, 
I beg you would speak no word more on this head.’ And after » 
while: ‘When others have spoken to me on the subject I felt ay 
aversion to them. But I don’t feel any to you. We may converse 
on other subjects as freely as ever.’ Both my judgment and will 
acquiesced in what she said, and we ended our conversation with 
a psalm.” On their arrival in Savannah Mr. Causton readily con. 
sented that his niece, to save her from uncongenial company jn 
his house, might spend the forenoons and evenings in the parson- 
age, in devotional exercises, in reading, and in the study of French, 
Obviously, such an arrangement could not last long. As Wesley 
naively says, “This I began with a single eye, but it was not long 
before I found it a task too hard for me to preserve the same in- 
tention with which I began, in such intimacy of conversation as 
ours was.” These daily visits began early in December. The 
month of January Wesley was obliged to spend in Frederica; but 
absence only made his affection more undeniable. Two days after 
his return to Savannah he records that he could not avoid hinting 
a desire of marriage, and admits that if Miss Sophy had assented, 
his “judgment would have made but a faint resistance.” But wise 
Miss Sophy, who would take no part in her own wooing, “said she 
thought it was best for a clergyman not to be encumbered with 
worldly cares, and that it was best for her, too, to live single, and 
she was accordingly resolved never to marry.” Wesley adds, “I 
used no argument to induce her to alter her resolution.” On re- 
flection next day, he thought this “a narrow escape”; but he could 
not bring himself to avoid a recurrence of the same danger. A few 
days later he is telling Miss Sophy in the garden that, if he 
marries at all, he will not do so until after he has been among the 
Indians. Whereat Miss Sophy very properly decides that there- 
after she will discontinue her daily visits to the parsonage for 
prayers and French lessons. The Journal and Diaries for the 
next three weeks bear pathetic testimony to Wesley’s struggle with 
his affection. On the advice of his friends Ingham and Delamotte, 
he goes away from Savannah; but he is back again in three days. 
He finds his duty calls him often to the Caustons. Meeting Miss 
Sophy there one day, he writes in his Journal: “This was, indeed, 
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an hour of trial. Her words, her eyes, her air, her every motion 
and gesture were full of such a softness and sweetness I know not 
what had been the consequence had I then but touched her hand. 
And how I avoided it I know not. Surely God is over all!” The 
next morning he sets down in his diary the resolve, “Not to touch 
even ber clothes by choice. Think not of her.” This state of mind 
evidently could not long be endured. Ever since the publication 
of Moore’s Life of Wesley it has been believed that Wesley’s final 
decision not to marry was due to the advice of the Moravian elders. 
One is rather glad to find that the Journal gives no indication 
that the Moravians gave any such advice. On the contrary, it 
was the sensible Moravian pastor, Téltschig, who “amazed” Wes- 
ley by telling him bluntly, “I see no reason why you should not 
marry her.” The pronounced opposition to the marriage seems 
to have come rather from Ingham and Delamotte. It does not 
appear that they had anything to urge against the character of 
Miss Hopkey ; they feared to lose the intimate companionship and 
codperation of Wesley. When Ingham returned to England, Dela- 
motte, left alone with his leader, fearing that the acquaintance 
must come to marriage very soon, urged Wesley, with tears, to 
break it off while he could. Finally, on the first of March, unable 
to bear the conflict longer, Wesley resolved to settle the matter by 
the means not infrequently his last resort. He prepared three lots. 
On the first was written, “Marry”; on the second, “Think not of 
it this year” ; on the third, “Think no more of it.” After praying 
with him, Delamotte drew—the third lot. Wesley accepted the 
decision as divine, with the solemn words: “O Lord God, thou God 
of my fathers, plenteous in mercy and truth, behold, I give thee, 
not thousands of rams or ten thousand of rivers of oil, but the 
desire of my eyes and the joy of my heart; the one thing upon 
earth which I longed for!” 

One could wish the story had ended here. There could then 
have been nothing for which to reproach either of the lovers save, 
perhaps, a mistaken, but noble, devotion to duty and a certain 
strange ignorance of the human heart. The sequel is not quite so 
pleasant. The Caustons were evidently determined that Miss 
Hopkey should be married to somebody. She herself can hardly 
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the whole course of that pathetic attachment. Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
who has made a pretty novel out of the life of Wesley’s sister 
Hetty, might find in this Journal the material for a far more mov- 
ing story without departing a single iota from the facts. On the 
whole, our sympathy must be given to Miss Hopkey as well as to 
Wesley. It was another case of the conflict between love and 
duty such as Tennyson has described in his pathetic poem with: 
that title; and the woman was, perhaps, the deeper sufferer. 

Miss Hopkey, when Wesley first met her, was a young woman 
of eighteen, living with her aunt, a Mrs. Causton, wife of the 
principal magistrate of Savannah. Of Mrs. Causton we know 
little save that she was evidently rather anxious to see her niece 
well married; but Causton was a coarse, selfish man, who had left 
England in disgrace for some sort of a fraud on the revenue. It 
seems clear that Miss Hopkey was a very attractive young person. 
Without accepting at quite its face value the estimate of her 
character written by Wesley, in regretful tenderness, a year and 
a half after he had lost her, it is easy to see that she was active 
and vivacious without being frivolous, eager to learn and yet of 
much practical tact and common sense, warmly affectionate in 
temperament, yet with a firm and self-respecting modesty. Her 
situation in the household of the Caustons was very unpleasant. 
She found little kindness or protection there, and the other people 
of her acquaintance were neither refined nor sympathetic. An 
earlier suitor, encouraged in his addresses by Causton, had proved 
to be a ranting scoundrel and landed in jail. It was in these 
circumstances that she came under the influence of an intense 
form of personal religion. Wesley at first was “in earnest for her 
soul”—as he was for Mrs. Hawkins, Miss Fossett, Mrs. Norris, 
and everybody else with whom he was acquainted. But he was 
unmarried, he was thirty-three years of age, refined in taste and 
manners, a gentlemanly ascetic; and he was fond of the society of 
good women—of whom there were but very few in Savannah. The 
rest was inevitable. The growth of the intimacy from week to 
week may be traced clearly enough in the pages of the Journal and 
the diaries. Miss Hopkey with two or three other persons is 
coming regularly to prayers at five o’clock every morning; Wesley 
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occasionally finds time for a short walk with Miss Hopkey; Miss 
Sophy one evening prefers his conversation to a ball. At first 
there is no indication that either had any thought of a closer at- 
tachment. But about three months after their first meeting Miss 
Hopkey removed to Frederica, to live for a time with some friends, 
and when Wesley next sees her there, after an absence of some ten 
weeks, she is “scarce a shadow of what she was when I left her,” 
and is resolved to sail for England by the first ship. She evi- 
dently dreaded a return to the unkindly Causton household and 
the neighborhood of her violent suitor, who, though now safely 
housed in jail, had once threatened her life if she refused him. 
Wesley used all his powers of persuasion to induce her to return, 
but for some days without avail. His “arguments drawn from 
the topie of religion,” he says, “did not appear to make any im- 
pression. Then I pressed her upon the head of friendship. Upon 
which she burst into tears and said, ‘Now my resolution begins to 
stagger’—as it did more and more every day.” Oglethorpe, who 
was in Frederica, added his persuasions to Wesley’s, and at last 
she consented to remain in America, and to return to Savannah 
with Wesley. Evidently, both the Caustons and Oglethorpe de- 
sired to see her married to Wesley; the Caustons, because such a 
marriage would provide satisfactorily for their niece ; Oglethorpe, 
because marriage would probably keep Wesley permanently in 
the colony. Wesley felt himself practically vowed to single life, 
but he could no longer mistake his affection. The struggle be- 
tween love and duty had begun. As for Miss Hopkey, she evi- 
dently cherished a growing regard for Wesley, but I cannot find 
anything forward or unwomanly in her conduct. Wesley was the 
only friend she could trust. Her former suitor was in jail for 
fraud. Her uncle was overbearing and harsh. Sincerely religious 
herself, her affection for Wesley was mixed with a reverence that 
was almost dread. On the way back to Savannah—it was a six 
days’ journey—as they were encamped for a cold and stormy 
night on Saint Katherine’s island, Wesley, sitting with her by the 
fire, found himself saying on a sudden impulse: “ ‘Miss Sophy, 
I should think myself happy if I was to spend my life with you.’ 
She burst into tears and said: ‘I am every way unhappy. I won’t 
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have Tommy, for he is a bad man. And I can have none else, 
I beg you would speak no word more on this head.’ And after a 
while: ‘When others have spoken to me on the subject I felt an 
aversion to them. But I don’t feel any to you. We may converse 
on other subjects as freely as ever.’ Both my judgment and wil) 
acquiesced in what she said, and we ended our conversation with 
a psalm.” On their arrival in Savannah Mr. Causton readily con- 
sented that his niece, to save her from uncongenial company in 
his house, might spend the forenoons and evenings in the parson- 
age, in devotional exercises, in reading, and in the study of French, 
Obviously, such an arrangement could not last long. As Wesley 
naively says, “This I began with a single eye, but it was not long 
before I found it a task too hard for me to preserve the same in- 
tention with which I began, in such intimacy of conversation as 
ours was.” These daily visits began early in December. The 
month of January Wesley was obliged to spend in Frederica; but 
absence only made his affection more undeniable. Two days after 
his return to Savannah he records that he could not avoid hinting 
a desire of marriage, and admits that if Miss Sophy had assented, 
his “judgment would have made but a faint resistance.” But wise 
Miss Sophy, who would take no part in her own wooing, “said she 
thought it was best for a clergyman not to be encumbered with 
worldly cares, and that it was best for her, too, to live single, and 
she was accordingly resolved never to marry.” Wesley adds, “I 
used no argument to induce her to alter her resolution.” On re- 
flection next day, he thought this “a narrow escape”; but he could 
not bring himself to avoid a recurrence of the same danger. A few 
days later he is telling Miss Sophy in the garden that, if he 
marries at all, he will not do so until after he has been among the 
Indians. Whereat Miss Sophy very properly decides that there- 
after she will discontinue her daily visits to the parsonage for 
prayers and French lessons. The Journal and Diaries for the 
next three weeks bear pathetic testimony to Wesley’s struggle with 
his affection. On the advice of his friends Ingham and Delamotte, 
he goes away from Savannah; but he is back again in three days. 
He finds his duty calls him often to the Caustons. Meeting Miss 
Sophy there one day, he writes in his Journal: “This was, indeed, 
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an hour of trial. Her words, her eyes, her air, her every motion 
and gesture were full of such a softness and sweetness I know not 
what had been the consequence had I then but touched her hand. 
And how I avoided it I know not. Surely God is over all!” The 
next morning he sets down in his diary the resolve, “Not to touch 
even her clothes by choice. Think not of her.” This state of mind 
evidently could not long be endured. Ever since the publication 
of Moore’s Life of Wesley it has been believed that Wesley’s final 
decision not to marry was due to the advice of the Moravian elders. 
One is rather glad to find that the Journal gives no indication 
that the Moravians gave any such advice. On the contrary, it 
was the sensible Moravian pastor, Téltschig, who “amazed” Wes- 
ley by telling him bluntly, “I see no reason why you should not 
marry her.” The pronounced opposition to the marriage seems 
to have come rather from Ingham and Delamotte. It does not 
appear that they had anything to urge against the character of 
Miss Hopkey ; they feared to lose the intimate companionship and 
codperation of Wesley. When Ingham returned to England, Dela- 
motte, left alone with his leader, fearing that the acquaintance 
must come to marriage very soon, urged Wesley, with tears, to 
break it off while he could. Finally, on the first of March, unable 
to bear the conflict longer, Wesley resolved to settle the matter by 
the means not infrequently his last resort. He prepared three lots. 
On the first was written, “Marry”; on the second, “Think not of 
it this year”; on the third, “Think no more of it.” After praying 
with him, Delamotte drew—the third lot. Wesley accepted the 
decision as divine, with the solemn words: “O Lord God, thou God 
of my fathers, plenteous in mercy and truth, behold, I give thee, 
not thousands of rams or ten thousand of rivers of oil, but the 
desire of my eyes and the joy of my heart; the one thing upon 
earth which I longed for!” 

One could wish the story had ended here. There could then 
have been nothing for which to reproach either of the lovers save, 
perhaps, a mistaken, but noble, devotion to duty and a certain 
strange ignorance of the human heart. The sequel is not quite so 
pleasant. The Caustons were evidently determined that Miss 
Hopkey should be married to somebody. She herself can hardly 
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be blamed if she felt inclined to resent what in a less devout lover 
would have seemed like trifling with her affections. And as to 
Wesley, though his sacrifice cost him keenest pain, he found half 
unconsciously a little consolation in Miss Sophy’s declaration that 
she should never marry at all. It was the despairing mood of 
Hamlet to Ophelia, “Get thee to a nunnery, go!” It was, there- 
fore, with painful surprise that, a week after his solemn decision, 
when calling on the Caustons, he learned from her aunt, that Miss 
Hopkey was practically engaged to a Mr. Williamson. The fact 
seems to have been that the Caustons, who were, of course, ignorant 
of Wesley’s final decision, thought to force him to a proposal by 
playing a rival against him. Wesley said later, had he known 
that, “I could not have stood that shock. I should have incurred 
any loss rather than she should have run that hazard of losing both 
her soul and body.” For Williamson was a violent, worthless char- 
acter, with a certain plausible respectability. Next day Causton 
came to Wesley and to any less unsophisticated person he would 
have made it clear that he was trying to drive him to a direct 
proposal; but Wesley only says: “Had he then said plainly, ‘If 
you please you may have her still, but if you won’t, another will, 
I know not what might have been the event.” That evening 
Wesley saw her alone for a few moments, and upbraided her with 
having broken her promise. The poor girl could only say, over 
and over again: “Why, what could I do? I can’t live in that house. 
I only promised Mr. Williamson if no objection offered. But 
what can I do?” Plainly, to every one but Wesley, she had allowed 
herself—too weakly, perhaps—to be forced into a situation from 
which she hoped Wesley might release her; and he could not come 
to her rescue. Ten days later she was married at Perrysburg, a 
village some distance from Savannah, without any calling of the 
banns, and by a clergyman of doubtful character. 

What remains of the story, it may be admitted, is not quite 
creditable to Wesley’s judgment or charity. Williamson not un- 
naturally disliked that his wife should have any further ac- 
quaintance with Wesley. He declined to enter the parsonage or 
to allow his wife to do so. Wesley saw her several times and ex- 
horted her to continue in the performance of her religious duties, 
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from which, it may be inferred, her husband had been trying to 
dissuade her. Once Wesley admits that he went so far as to ad- 
vise her to obey God rather than man. But she did not regularly 
attend the communion; she was frequently absent from prayers. 
Wesley listened to some silly gossip from a Mrs. Brownsfield about 
Mrs. Williamson, and then asked Mr. Brownsfield whether he 
could trust what Mrs. Brownsfield had told him. Finally, four 
months after her marriage, he wrote Mrs. Williamson, in what he 
thought a most mild and friendly manner, a letter that can hardly 
be called quite generous or quite just. After upbraiding her for 
the neglect of various religious observances he adds that all these 
things are small in comparison with “the course of deliberate 
dissimulation” of which she had been guilty with him and Mr. 
Williamson, and concludes with a demand that she own her faults. 
It is impossible to find in Mrs. Williamson’s conduct before her 
marriage, as Wesley himself has described it, anything to justify 
a charge of deliberate dissimulation ; most readers must think that 
in making it Wesley was actuated by a feeling in which sorrow 
was mixed with a half-unconscious resentment. As was to be ex- 
pected, Mrs. Williamson took no notice of the letter, though there 
is reason to believe that it seriously affected her health at a critical 
period. A month later Wesley publicly repelled her from the holy 
communion. The same evening, when a friend expostulated with 
her for not preventing this affront by offering Mr. Wesley the 
apology his letter called for, she replied with pardonable heat, 
“No; I will not show such a meanness of spirit as to speak to him 
about it myself; but somebody else shall!” The proceedings sub- 
sequently taken by Williamson are well known, as they are re- 
counted at some length in the original extract of the Journal 
printed in 1739. Wesley’s action in repelling Mrs. Williamson 
from the communion was doubtless well within his right; but it 
is not surprising that his motives were questioned, or that the 
agitation which followed ended his usefulness in the Georgia 
colony. 

This Sophy Hopkey episode is doubtless of only minor im- 
portance in Wesley’s career, but it probably had more to do than 
has hitherto been recognized with the depression and restlessness 
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of the months immediately following his return to England. At 
all evenis, if the story is to have place in his biography, it is well 
that it should be told thus fully and truly, as it is in this new 
edition of the Journal. It is, moreover, interesting as an illustra- 
tion, in his early years, of a phase of Wesley’s character which, 
as all those familiar with his life will remember, shows itself in 
various ways throughout his career. In another place I have 
noticed how this was shown in his literary judgments—in his love 
for Prior’s most sentimental verse, his interest in Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey, his extravagant admiration for that most tearful 
of novels, Brooke’s Fool of Quality. In this union of a vein of 
romantic sentimentality with a temperament essentially reason- 
ing and practical, Wesley curiously represents the spirit of his 
age, that mid-eighteenth century period of transition from Pope to 
Goldsmith, when both in society and in literature classicism and 
aristocracy were giving place to sentimentalism and democracy. 


C.D. Wirckkas- 
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Arr. IV.—TENNYSON’S MEN, II 
III. Tue Lovers 


Tennyson makes much of love. His poetry is sunny with it; 
and I love him for it. For love is so blessed, and is not only the 
essence of God, but also the essence of every good man’s and every 
good woman’s life. Had Love and he not been kinsmen, Tennyson 
could not have been laureate for England and the Anglo-Saxon 
race; for the Anglo-Saxon is a lover. In the long ago, when 
Tacitus, in his Agricola, takes measure of the German tribes front- 
ing the Northern Sea, he puts practically foremost in his estimate 
the regard in which women were held by these barbarians. And 
Anglo-Saxondom, outgrowth of these long-since barbarians, has 
kept this fealty to womanhood and improved upon it until, by the 
blessing of Christ and his gospel, which has preémpted the Anglo- 
Saxon character, its manly love and domesticity have come to be 
preéminent characteristics of this preéminent race of the present 
day of the world. Tennyson himself was much the lover. His 
love for his friend Arthur Hallam eventuated in a poem of sorrow 
and of hope such as literature knows of not another. Whatever 
deductions may be made from “In Memoriam,” the fact will hold 
it to be a precious exhibition of the love of a capacious heart. And 
Tennyson’s love for his wife and children is as sweet as any poetry 
his hand ever penned. Out of these things have grown the multi- 
colored flowers of human passion with which his poetry abounds; 
and as a body reads the bulk of his poetry it will prove really a 
revelation to observe how continuously love either laughs aloud or 
sobs aloud in his abundant verse. In “The Day Dream,” betwixt 
the prince and the princess is the human heart-argument put so 
that it can never be eluded or defied. So long as men and women 
live, so long will men and women love. In Tennyson’s “Idyls of 
the King” just one thing in particular I miss, namely, children. 
Not a child romps along those halls at Camelot nor sings along the 
shaded ways among the forests primeval of that early kingdom. 
“(Enone,” “Mariana,” and hosts of poems besides show the per- 
petual gushing up of the love element in him. 
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Count Frederigo, in “The Falcon,” makes us love him, since 
he does not guess at his sacrifice. And that is how love is—that is 
what love is. 

Romney, in “Romney’s Remorse,” is love at failure. He is an 
artist who has deserted his wife through many years—indeed, the 
bulk of their common lifetime—because he had heard an artist’s 
judgment that a man weighted with a wife could not become a 
great artist. And after having devoted a lifetime to his efforts, 
himself, deserted of his friends at last and all but reasonless, goes 
back to find his deserted wife loyal to him still; and this poem is 
the rush of scarifying self-castigation which his conduct deserved, 
and shows that not himself but his wife was truly artist. She was 
artist and picture both. He, neither. His sob dries in his throat: 

O yes, I hope, or fancy that perhaps 
Human forgiveness touches heaven, and thence— 


For you forgive me, you are sure of that— 
Reflected sends a light on the forgiven. 


The lover, name unknown and unneeded, in “The Ballad of 
Oriana,” by a chance arrow, meant for a foe, slew his love, who 
from the battlement was watching her lover in the fight, and, 
though no fault is on him, his loss is plainly more than he can 
bear. His sob comes from his heart: 


I ery aloud: none hear my cries, 
Oriana. 

Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
Oriana. 

I feel the tears of blood arise 

Up from my heart unto my eyes, 
Oriana. 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 
Oriana. 


When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 
I walk, I dare not think of thee, 
Oriana. 
Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die and come to thee, 
Oriana. 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 
Oriana. 
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In “The Princess” three lovers have their way, Florian, 
Cyril, and the Prince, but their portraits need not be drawn save 
that of the Prince. To name them is enough. They loved and 
were loved. Let that suffice. The Prince is worthy to be seen, for, 
though a king-to-be, he truly loved and like a man. The portrait 
of himself is such it were better to let his laureate and ours do all 
the portrait-painting. The Prince, chief lover in “The Princess,” 
is a study in loverhood which cannot fail to make us better who 
have studied him: 


A Prince I was, blue-eyed, and fair in face, 
Of temper amorous as the first of May, 
With lengths of yellow ringlets like a girl, 
For on my cradle shone the Northern star. 


And still I wore her picture on my heart, 
And one dark tress; and all around them both 
Sweet thoughts would swarm as bees about their queen. 


And when ambassadors are sent to claim the bride, she 


Loved to live alone 
Among her women; certain, she would not wed. 


At last, 
From hills that look’d across a land of hope, 
We dropt with evening on a rustic town 
Set in a gleaming river’s crescent-curve 
Close at the boundary of the liberties. 


My heart so thick with passion and with woe. 


And I that prated peace, when first I heard 
War-music, felt the blind wild beast of force, 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man, 

Stir in me as to strike. 


And how he fought for love is here set down: 


“Yea,” answered I, “for this wild breath of air, 

This flake of rainbow flying on the highest 

Foam of men’s deeds—this honor, if ye will. 

It needs must be for honor if at all: 

Since, what decision? if we fail, we fail, 

And if we win, we fail: she would not keep her compact.” 


And how he did not fight in vain the conclusion of the beautiful 
medley tells. , 
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Pelleas is not lover at its best, because love at its best keeps 
hope and heart; but he is lover still. Though he is lover and 
achiever and blunderer at the last, and lost, I have ranked him 
among lovers, for love was his empowerer and his doom: 


And beholding him so strong, she thought 
That peradventure he will fight for me, 
And win the circlet. 

i i ‘ ‘ ° ° e 

And Pelleas looked 
Noble among the noble, for he dreamed 
His lady loved him, and he knew himself 
Loved of the King: and him his new-made knight 
Worshipt, whose lightest whisper moved him more 
Than all the ranged reasons of the world. 
She spake; and at her will they couched their spears, 
Threc against one: 


And Pelleas overthrew them, one to three; 
And they rose up, and bound, and brought him in. 


Pelleas said to his false love: 


“I cannot bear to dream you so forsworn: 

I had liefer ye were worthy of my love 

Than to be loved again of you—farewell; 

And tho ye kill my hope, not yet my love, 
Vex not yourself: ye will not see me more.” 


But Pelleas, leaping up, 
Ran thro’ the doors and vaulted on his horse 
And fled: 


And on meeting one who asked his name, 


“I have no name,” he shouted; “a scourge am I, 

To lash the treasons of the Table Round.” 

“Yea, but thy name?” “I have many names,” he cried: 
“I am wrath and shame and hate and evil fame, 

And like a poisonous wind I pass to blast 

And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen.” 
“First over me,” said Lancelot, “shalt thou pass.” 
“Fight therefore,” yelled the other, and either knight 
Drew back a space, and when they closed, at once 
The weary steed of Pelleas floundering flung 

His rider, who called out from the dark field, 
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“Thou art false as Hell: slay me: I have no sword.” 
Then Lancelot, “Yea, between thy lips—and sharp; 
But here will I disedge it by thy death.” 

“Slay then,” he shriek’d, “my will is to be slain.” 


Pelleas lost his faith, and so, in truth, his love was lost. 

The lover in “Maud” is hysterical. Leave that to women, 
whose nerves are finer than men’s and, so, easily put out of tune. 
He has a touch of madness on him. He talks about suicide. He 
rants so as to dissuade any sane woman from loving or wanting 
him. He is awry at the world in general, has scant real self-re- 
spect, leers at wealth, and is all and in all as dubious a specimen 
of a lover as can be well imagined. He feels his own pulse and is 
absorbingly selfish. He calls: “Come into the garden, Maud, 
while I wait here alone,” though really as we see him it passes 
understanding why she should care to go to the garden—or any 
place else—to see him. He farms his sensations, thinking to awake 
her pity. Excuse us from this sorry study in the pathology of 
love. 

Julian, in “The Last Supper,” moves us as to a flood of tears. 
His love is voleanic and summerlike in one. He loves so that 
he knew renunciation, which is love come to noon. His beloved, 
wedded to another, he brings back from death to life, and then 
gives back the woman to her husband amid surprise which makes 
her husband dumb. Julian has such a royal stock of manhood 
in loverhood and loverhood in manhood as that when he sets out 
on his lonely journey we look after him with eyes misty as with 
mountain fogs, and his life reads like a dream of the poets. Edwin 
Morris knew what love was: 

“Give? 
Give all thou art,” he answered, and a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek; 
“I would have hid her needle in my heart, 
To save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin: my ears could hear 
Her lightest breath: her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. I went and came; 
Her voice fled always through the summer land; 
I spoke her name alone. Thrice-happy days! 


The flower of each, those moments when we met; 
The crown of all, we met to part no more.” 
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Eustace is told of in “The Gardener’s Daughter”; and his 
love taught his eyes vision and his fingers skill, as averred his 
brother painter: 


“Tis not your work, but Love’s. Love, unperceived— 
A more ideal Artist he than all— 

Came, drew your pencil from you, made those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 

More black than ashbuds in the front of March.” 


And this brother painter, having met the Gardener’s Daughter, 
grows wondrous wise and thought life then begun. 


Where was he, 
So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 
At such a distance from his youth in grief, 
That, having seen, forgot? The common mouth, 
So gross to express delight, in praise of her 
Grew oratory. Such a lord is Love, 
And Beauty such a mistress of the world. 


A crowd of hopes, 
That sought to sow themselves like wingéd seeds, 
Born out of everything I heard and saw, 
Fluttered about my senses and my soul; 
And vague desires, like fitful blasts of balm 
To one that travels quickly, made the air 
Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought 
That verged upon them sweeter than the dream 
Dreamed by a happy man when the dark East, 
Unseen, is brightening to his bridal morn. 


He sees his heaven as all lovers must. 


Half light, half shade, 
She stood, a sight to make an old man young. 
I that whole day 
Saw her no more, altho’ I lingered there 
Till every daisy slept, and Love’s white star 
Beam’d thro’ the thickened cedar in the dusk. 


Love knows not time when lovers meet. 


There sat we down upon a garden mound, 
Two mutually enfolded; Love, the third, 
Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers, 
Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 
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Revealed their shining windows: from them clashed 
The bells; we listened; with the time we played. 


She was his; and then all words were mute. 
Love with knit brows went by, 
And with a flying finger swept my lips, 
And spake, “Be wise: not easily forgiven 
Are those, who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day.” Here, then, my words have end. 


He has her picture when she is no more and hides it from the 
sight of all, save now and then some friend he loves above the 
others, saying to him as he lifts the veil: 





My first, last love; the idol of my youth, 
The darling of my manhood, and, alas! 
Now the most bless¢d memory of mine age. 


What man in love has not feasted his eyes as in “The Miller’s 
Daughter” ? 
Sometimes I saw you sit and spin; 
And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within; 
Sometimes your shadow crossed the blind. 
At last you rose and moved the light, 
And the long shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night, 
And all the casement darkened there. 


The morning is so sweet. Love grows more dear, not less, as days 
go by. He has his wife to sing: 


Love that hath us in the net, 
Can he pass, and we forget? 
Many suns arise and set, 
Many a chance the years beget. 
Love the gift is Love the debt. 
Even so. 
Love is hurt with jar and fret. 
Love is made a vain regret. 
Eyes with idle tears are wet. 
Idle habit links us yet. 
What is love? for we forget: 
Ah. ne! no! 


Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. True wife, 
Round my true heart thine arms entwine; 
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Memory and love are visions sweet: 


Arise, and let us wander forth, 
To yon old mill across the wolds; 
For look, the sunset, south and north, 
Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement glass, 
Touching the sullen pool below: 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 
Is dry and dewless. Let us go. 


The lover of “The Sisters” has memory and anguish and re- 
gret. He drinks love’s rue and not love’s wine. 

Lord Ronald, of “Lady Clare,” has the right ring. We take 
him for a man, and are not mistaken. 

The “Lord of Burleigh” heartens us. He is in his condition 
noble, but as an artist he meets and loves the one woman of his 
choice, who for him rejoices to go whither he will. She feels so 
rich, but love is love to this man, noble though a nobleman. He 
marries to suit his heart. May such as he become more plentiful! 

The son of “The Northern Farmer” has the right of it. His 
father is a piece of soggy wood. He says: 


“Me an’ thy muther, Sammy, ’as bean a-talkin’ o’ thee; 

Thou’s been talkin’ to muther, and she bean a-tellin’ it me. 

Thou’ll not marry for munny—thou’s sweet upo’ parson’s lass— 
Noa—thou’ll marry for luvv—an’ we boath on us thinks tha an ass. 


“Seea’d her to-day goa by—Saaint’s daay—they was ringing the bells. 
She is a beauty, thou thinks—and soa is scoors o’ gells, 

Them as ’as munny an’ all—wot’s beauty?—the flower as blaws. 

But proputty, proputty sticks, an’ proputty, proputty graws.” 


Truly, that so dubious a specimen of a man could have a son who 
could be so sure e..ough a man is good to consider ; and we hope the 
son of the Northern Farmer may redeem his father’s name from 
the shame of the empty heart. 


IV. Rericiovs Men 


These Tennyson men have been written of in ascending series. 
The workers are engaging as a field when the corn is ripe and the 
huskers are mid-most in the husking. Lovers are blessed as the 
odors of wild grapes in bloom joined to the excellency of the 
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clustered fruit. Religious men are those for whom the world was 
built and for whom the heavens are property. They are those who 
are trying to be like God. As God is King of heaven, even so the 
religious man is king in the world. He has the air of the com- 
mander. He controls the dispensations of mankind. Jesus said 
of good men, “Ye are the salt of the earth” and “the light of the 
world.” He weighed his words and they need not to be retracted. 
Age on age bears testimony to their accuracy. As earth cannot 
keep house without light, nor can keep housekeeping without salt, 
so history is a paralytic without goodness. Good men are a neces- 
sity beyond anything we can name, and are the real riches of hu- 
man kind, and therefore we cannot value them too highly as an 
asset of history. God knows: and he persists in thinking good 
men the necessities of the world and its saviours from destruction. 
When, therefore, religious men are placed as the June flower of 
manhood, we are classifying discreetly, God being the Judge. 
And we hold his judgments to be true and righteous altogether, 
and if this trampling host of Tennyson men is his religious host, 
then—ready! Let them march. 

Of “Sir John Oldcastle” we may say a man speaks in this 
musing monody: 

For I am emptier than a friar’s brains; 
But God is with me in this wilderness, 


These wet black passes and foam-churning chasms— 
And God's free air, and hope of better things. 


I woud I knew their speech, not to glean— 
Not now—I hope to do it—some scattered ears, 
Some ears for Christ in this wild field of Wales— 


So, caught, I burn. 
Burn? Heathen men have borne as much as this 
For freedom, or the sake of those they loved, 
Or some less cause, some cause far less than mine; 
For every other cause is less than mine. 
The moth will singe her wings, and, singed, return, 
Her love of light quenching her fear of pain— 
How now, my soul, we do not heed the fire? 
Faint-hearted? tut! faint-stomach’d! faint as I am, 
God willing, I will burn for him. 
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My friends await me yonder? Yes. 
Lead on then. Up the mountain? Is it far? 
Not far. Climb first and reach me down thy hand. 
I am not like to die for lack of bread, 
For I must live to testify by fire. 


Among the manly men whom Tennyson has delighted to 
honor let us not forget to list the name of the king’s fool, who, 
whoever else was false to Arthur, himself was true, and who has 
all the fealty of the fool in Lear with none of that fool’s bitter- 
ness. The words of Arthur’s fool are perfumed with cleanness 
or are drenched with tears. 

Columbus, in the poem of that name, I class among religious 
men rather than among workers, because the phase of his char- 
acter the poet handles here is a Christian phase. Columbus had 
come from the world he discovered, brought home in chains, and 
is forsaken and poor in his forlorn apartment where once kings 
had been glad to come. There the poet finds him. The visit re- 
calls the discoverer’s past to his memory. He is not braggart, 
but retails his story. He is self-respecting, religious, and of 
gloomy sorrow. He knows he did a man’s day of work. Kings 
cannot dismantle him of service. So he looks at the chains swing- 
ing at his bed’s head as trophies of his sorrow, and takes retro- 
spect to see how they were earned: 


Chains, my good lord: in your raised brows I read 
Some wonder at our chamber ornaments. 
We brought this iron from our isles of gold. 


Chains for the Admiral of the Ocean! chains 

For him who gave a new heaven, a new earth, 

As holy John had prophesied of me, 

Gave glory and more empire to the kings 

Of Spain than all their battles! chains for him 
Who pushed his prows into the setting sun, 

And made West East, and sailed the Dragon's mouth, 
And came upon the Mountain of the World, 

And saw the rivers roll from Paradise! 


Chains! we are admirals of the Ocean, we, 
We and our sons forever. 


His voice lifts as he pronounces: “I have accomplished what | 
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came to do.” He dreamed a dream, but once again he had voy- 
age, 
And I saw 
The glory of the Lord flash up, and beat 
Through all the homely town from jasper, sapphire, 
Chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, 
Chrysolite, beryl, topaz, chrysoprase, 
Jacinth and amethyst—and those twelve gates, 
Pearl—and I woke, and thought—death—I shall die— 
I am written in the Lamb’s own Book of Life, 
To walk within the glory of the Lord. 


He knows that in his life once 


There was a glimmering of God’s hand. 
And God 

Hath more than glimmered on me. 

And more than once in days 

Of doubt and cloud and storm, when drowning hope 

Sank all but out of sight, I heard his voice: 

“Be not cast down. I lead thee by the hand, 

Fear not.” And I shall hear his voice again— 

I know that he has led me all my life, 

I am not yet too old to work his will— 

His voice again. 


He lifts eyes upon his chains. 


You see that I have hung them by my bed, 
And I will have them buried in my grave. 


And characterizes himself as one 


Whose life has been no play with him and his 
Hidalgos—shipwrecks, famines, fevers, fights, 
Mutinies, treacheries. 


Undaunted and undauntable by unknown seas, by mutinous men, 
by unjust imprisonment, by poverty, neglect, derision, Columbus 
abides, Columbus, high admiral of the seas! 

Sir Richard Grenville of “The Revenge” is achiever too, 
whom I have placed among the religious men because in this poem 
his character stands out like sea cliffs seen through storm. Lord 
Howard with a fleet of six ships of the line has sighted fifty- 
three ships of the Spanish fleet and, declaring himself no coward, 
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declares he must flee because his ships are out of gear and half 
of his men are sick. Sir Richard replies that ninety men or more 
of his lie sick ashore, and that himself would be coward did he 
desert them to “the devildom of Spain.” Lord Howard sails 
away, and Sir Richard Grenville puts on board his little ship his 
ninety wounded men “Very carefully and slow,” and “laid 
them on the ballast down below.” He had only a hundred sea- 
men to work the ship and to fight. But with them he fought the 
fleet of Spain. 


And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the summer sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the one and fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, their high-built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, with her battle-thunder and flame; 

For some were sunk and many were ietened. and so could fight us no 
more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before? 


Sir Richard is undismayed. 


For he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 
Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 
And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night was gone, 
With a grisly wound to be drest he had left the deck, 
But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 
And himself he was wounded again in the side and the head, 
And he said, “Fight on! fight on!” 


And Sir Richard, seeing, 


Forty of our poor hundred were slain, 
And half of the rest of us maimed for life 
In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife; 
And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark and cold, 
And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder was all of it spent; 
And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side. 


Then he cried: 


“We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again! 

We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 

At sea or ashore, 

We die—does it matter when?” 
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This man has learned much, for he rose up on their decks and 
cried: 

“] have fought for my Queen and faith like a valiant man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do; 

With a joyful spirit I, Sir Richard Grenville, die!” 

And he fell upon their decks and he died. 

This man has lit his lamp at some celestial fire. 


Sir Galahad has the 
. . Strength of ten 
Because his heart is pure. 


He has the manliness of purity. He has learned his religion of 
God. He keeps his heart with all diligence, knowing that out of 
it are the issues of life. 
The clouds are broken in the sky 
And thro’ the mountain walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear; 
“O just and faithful knight of God! 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 
So pass I hostel, hall, and grange; 
By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail. 


The clerk in the poem “Sea Dreams” may find his place 
among religious men because he forgave. His enemy has ruined 
him, but he mustered up his weak strength and does the act which 
has been learned of God. Forgiveness of enemies is robust Chris- 
tianity. 

Saint Simeon Stylites has half-way view conceptions of re- 
ligion, but he has religion. Had he seen the better way of serv- 
ing men, by working with them and for them, he had been as 
indefatigable as Paul or Wesley. But to him religion is self- 
inflicted suffering. He thinks religion is the art of getting 
self saved. It is a pity that with so large a grip upon the essence 
of religion, which is getting self saved to the end of saving 
others, that he is “Battering the gates of heaven with the storms 
of prayer.” Thrice ten years he lived on his pillar, “A sign be- 
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twixt the meadow and the cloud.” He has the right view of sin, 
He sees it in all its shame. Hear his voice: “Have mercy, mercy! 
cover all my sin.” While devils swarm he says, “I smote them 
with the cross.” There is much manhood upon the head of Saint 
Simeon Stylites. 

Of King Arthur I have written at length in another place. 
So for him in this place this word: In wooing, in marriage, in 
battles manifold, in palace, on throne, among his knights, against 
the heathen hordes, in conquest and defeat, girt round by adula- 
tion or bereft of friends save one; when love lit his palace as 
tabernacle light, or when, his wife all false, he lifts his eyes to 
see the palace dark, and stands under the falling rain ready to 
ride into that battle from which he shall be borne to die—in all 
he wore the white flower of a blameless life. Religion was his 
life. In his character he is all a king. And so he nor his king- 
dom ever falls into decay. 

Among Tennyson’s religious men Tennyson must have his 
place. Out of his simple manliness of heart he drew as from 
a living well this manly company. They are his heart’s desire 
and his. heart’s offspring. Only to the pure heart were such pure 
men indigenous, It were a worthy task, if space allowed, to take 
from all his poems such passages as are clearly revelational of 
the poet’s self. “Merlin and the Gleam” is autobiographic. I 
feel Tennyson through every music-making line. He is Merlin 
following the gleam. In “In Memoriam” he is sounding the 
depths of the deep heart. Doubts struggling toward faith and 
kindling to a song, spirit which will not stop with graves, faith 
which will not end in doubt, are condensed in “In Memoriam” 
and may be criticized as the battle in the open of the strong man 
to brave his way through pessimism to optimism. And the battle 
succeeded. In “The Deserted House” is sung the goal to which 
the moving of this brave poet brings him: 


Come away: for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell; 
But in a city glorious— 
A great and distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 
Would they could have stayed with us! 
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Himself may stand the poet of “The Poet’s Song”: 


The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 
He passed by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat, 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet. 


The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 
The wild hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, “I have sung many songs, 
But never a one so gay, 
For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 


His perception of the insufficiency of culture is greatly retained, 
dramatically retained, in “The Palace of Art.” The teaching of 
the poet is poured out in the concluding quatrain: 


Yet pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built: 

Perchance I may return with others there 
When I have purged my guilt. 


His sense of the immanence of God is read in 


Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies 
If I understood you, root and all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


His safe reliance on God in death or life is passed into song for 
all the coming Christian centuries. He called the poem “Cross- 
ing the Bar,” and left command that to all time that song should 
stand as conclusion to his poems: 
For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far; 


I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


He died in the moonlight, restfully, with a volume of “Cym- 
beline,” lying in his white hand on the coverlet ; and the book was 
open at the song: 
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Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke: 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The scepter, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


I conclude this essay on Tennyson’s religious men with him 
who seems to me to sum up the very best and incarnate the very 
divinest. This man is Enoch Arden. The poem says, “So passed 


that strong, heroic soul away.” But therein is the poem wrong. 
Enoch Arden cannot pass away. He is an immortality. 
He is shipwrecked on a lonely isle. There 
Had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That which, being everywhere, 


Lets none who speaks with Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 


He kept his love for Annie through the homesick years. Rescued 
at last, his speech was fettered like a bondsman’s limbs, Shamb- 
ling his words came back. His vessel doddered through the 
emerald seas, but at the last he comes to his old-time port, him- 
self a wreck, to find his life a wreck, his wife wedded, his chil- 
dren forgetful of his life or death, and on Annie’s breast a baby 
not his: 

Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 

Staggered and shook, holding the branch, and feared 

To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry 


Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 
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He therefore, turning softly, like a thief, 

Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall 

Lest he should swoon, and tumble, and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and opened it, and closed 

As lightly as a sick man’s chamber door 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 


And there he would have knelt but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that, falling prone, he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth and prayed. 


“Too hard to bear! why did they take me thence? 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, thou 

That d‘dst uphold me on my lonely isle, 

Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 

A little longer! aid me, give me strength 

Not to tell her, never to let her know. 

Help me not to break in upon her peace.” 


There speech and thought and nature failed a little, 
And he lay tranced: but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 

All down the narrow street he went, 

Beating it in upon his weary brain, 

As tho’ it were the burthen of a song, 

“Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 


When sickness comes on him: 


Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 
For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despaired of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 


He rehearsed to Miriam Lane: 


He told her of his voyage, 
His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back, 
His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 
And how he kept it, 


which any heart not stone weeps at as Miriam Lane did as she 
heard it. To the last his thought is Annie: 


“She must not come, 
For my dead face would vex her after life.” 
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He turns his face toward the life to come: 


“And now there is but one of all my blood, 

Who will embrace me in the world-to-be: 

This hair is his: she cut it off and gave it; 

And I have borne it with me all these years, 

And thought to bear it with me to my grave; 

But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him, 
My babe, in bliss, wherefore when I am gone 
Take, give her this, for it may comfort her; 

It will moreover be a token to her that I am he.” 


One night 


There came so loud a calling of the sea, 

That all the houses in the haven rang. 

He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 
Crying with a loud voice, “A sail! a sail! 

I am saved!” and so fell back and spoke no more. 


And in that fishing-cove upon the cliff a stranger lay dead, and 
on his face a rest, the calm of God. And in the coming triumph 
of those who have come up through great tribulation in soldier- 
ship for God, bearing their scars, be sure this sweet, strong Enoch 
Arden will appear. 


os-Q, aay has 
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Art. V.—GILBERT K. CHESTERTON AS ARTIST 
AND THINKER 


Ir we are to accept Mr. Chesterton’s own view of himself, we 
must think of him as a blithe, cosmic gentleman; a jolly mariner 
shipwrecked on the green shores of earth; a serious apostle of non- 
sense and comicality. To doubt for an instant that he is terribly 
in fun, hilariously in earnest, would be to do him an injustice. 
His art is consciously an art guided by violence, not by repose. 
He strides into the literary arena with sword and drum and dyna- 
mite, but he comes to infect the world with laughter, not to afflict 
it with slaughter. He heads a relief party with first aid to solemn 
philanthropists, westhetes, and philosophers. He is “a fellow of 
infinite jest,” but the explosive principle that lies at the heart of 
his jest is an intensely serious philosophy of life. 

Mr. Chesterton has achieved distinction early. He was born 
May 29, 1874, in a middle-class English home where specula- 
tion was rife, and, for the most part, destructive in character. 
His parents were Liberals both in politics and religion. Though 
under no compulsion either to read the Bible or to attend church, 
he did both. The family attended Bedford Chapel, and enjoyed 
the eloquent and spiritual ministry of the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
in whose large, genial, and humane religious views they all seem 
to have participated. The boy’s favorite poets were Scott and 
Macaulay. Later he read with natural avidity Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Shakespeare. There is no record of any other literary 
enthusiasms up to the time he entered Saint Paul’s School at 
twelve years of age. At school he was startlingly original—more 
than once to the confusion of his masters; and, as might be ex- 
pected, he was a total nonconformist in matters of school dis- 
cipline. Neither the still small voice of scholarship, nor the mighty 
rushing wind of athletic fame awoke in him a responsive chord, 
but he read incessantly, and scrawled pictures in his books where- 
ever blank space offered. He was, and still is, ridiculously and 
incurably absent-minded. While still in the lower form he won 
the “Milton Prize” for verse. He was the founder and first 
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Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter's rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 


Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’'s stroke: 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak: 
The scepter, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 


Fear no more the lightning-flash, 
Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
Fear not slander, censure rash; 
Thou hast finished joy and moan: 
All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


I conclude this essay on Tennyson’s religious men with him 
who seems to me to sum up the very best and incarnate the very 
divinest. This man is Enoch Arden. The poem says, “So passed 
that strong, heroic soul away.” But therein is the poem wrong. 


Enoch Arden cannot pass away. He is an immortality. 
He is shipwrecked on a lonely isle. There 
Had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That which, being everywhere, 


Lets none who speaks with Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 


He kept his love for Annie through the homesick years. Reseued 
at last, his speech was fettered like a bondsman’s limbs, Shamb- 
ling his words came back. His vessel doddered through the 
emerald seas, but at the last he comes to his old-time port, him- 
self a wreck, to find his life a wreck, his wife wedded, his chil- 
dren forgetful of his life or death, and on Annie’s breast a baby 
not his: 

Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 

Staggered and shook, holding the branch, and feared 

To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry 


Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 
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He therefore, turning softly, like a thief, 

Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall 

Lest he should swoon, and tumble, and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and opened it, and closed 

As lightly as a sick man’s chamber door 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 


And there he would have knelt but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that, falling prone, he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth and prayed. 


“Too hard to bear! why did they take me thence? 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, thou 

That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 

Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 

A little longer! aid me, give me strength 

Not to tell her, never to let her know. 

Help me not to break in upon her peace.” 

There speech and thought and nature failed a little, 
And he lay tranced: but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 

All down the narrow street he went, 

Beating it in upon his weary brain, 

As tho’ it were the burthen of a song, 

“Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 


When sickness comes on him: 


Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 
For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despaired of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 


He rehearsed to Miriam Lane: 


He told her of his voyage, 
His wreck, his lonely life, his coming back, 
His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 
And how he kept it, 


which any heart not stone weeps at as Miriam Lane did as she 
heard it. To the last his thought is Annie: 


“She must not come, 
For my dead face would vex her after life.” 
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He turns his face toward the life to come: 


“And now there is but one of all my blood, 
Who will embrace me in the world-to-be: 
This hair is his: she cut it off and gave it; 
And I have borne it with me all these years, 
And thought to bear it with me to my grave; 
But now my mind is changed, for I shall see him, 
My babe, in bliss, wherefore when I am gone 
Take, give her this, for it may comfort her; 
It will moreover be a token to her that I am he.” 


One night 


There came so loud a calling of the sea, 

That all the houses in the haven rang. 

He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 
Crying with a loud voice, “A sail! a sail! 

I am saved!” and so fell back and spoke no more. 


And in that fishing-cove upon the cliff a stranger lay dead, and 
on his face a rest, the calm of God. And in the coming triumph 
of those who have come up through great tribulation in soldier- 
ship for God, bearing their scars, be sure this sweet, strong Enoch 
Arden will appear. 


iQ, tay l.. 
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Arr. Y.—GILBERT K. CHESTERTON AS ARTIST 
AND THINKER 


Ir we are to accept Mr. Chesterton’s own view of himself, we 
must think of him as a blithe, cosmic gentleman; a jolly mariner 
shipwrecked on the green shores of earth; a serious apostle of non- 
sense and comicality. To doubt for an instant that he is terribly 
in fun, hilariously in earnest, would be to do him an injustice. 
His art is consciously an art guided by violence, not by repose. 
He strides into the literary arena with sword and drum and dyna- 
mite, but he comes to infect the world with laughter, not to afflict 
it with slaughter. He heads a relief party with first aid to solemn 
philanthropists, sesthetes, and philosophers. He is “a fellow of 
infinite jest,” but the explosive principle that lies at the heart of 
his jest is an intensely serious philosophy of life. 

Mr. Chesterton has achieved distinction early. He was born 
May 29, 1874, in a middle-class English home where specula- 
tion was rife, and, for the most part, destructive in character. 
His parents were Liberals both in politics and religion. Though 
under no compulsion either to read the Bible or to attend church, 
he did both. The family attended Bedford Chapel, and enjoyed 
the eloquent and spiritual ministry of the Rev. Stopford Brooke, 
in whose large, genial, and humane religious views they all seem 
to have participated. The boy’s favorite poets were Scott and 
Macaulay. Later he read with natural avidity Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Shakespeare. There is no record of any other literary 
enthusiasms up to the time he entered Saint Paul’s School at 
twelve years of age. At school he was startlingly original—more 
than once to the confusion of his masters; and, as might be ex- 
pected, he was a total nonconformist in matters of school dis- 
cipline. Neither the still small voice of scholarship, nor the mighty 
rushing wind of athletic fame awoke in him a responsive chord, 
but he read incessantly, and scrawled pictures in his books where- 
ever blank space offered. He was, and still is, ridiculously and 
inecurably absent-minded. While still in the lower form he won 
the “Milton Prize” for verse. He was the founder and first 
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chairman of “The Junior Debating Club,” organized for the pur- 
pose of reading Shakespeare, but soon turned into a forum for 
debate. The club had its own literary organ, The Debator ; and in 
this club and through the pages of this magazine, the boy Ches- 
terton entered on his career as an intellectual pugilist; a career 
he has ever since pursued, and one which, I doubt not, he will 
practice throughout eternity. His contributions, which had to do 
with politics and religion, were strangely destitute of humor. At 
sixteen he was a belligerent agnostic. A year later, at the close of 
his school days, it was decided that he should be an artist, and he 
went to study at the Slade Studio. But he did not devote him- 
self very strenuously to art; and it soon became apparent that his 
real bent was for literature. Even before he left the studio he 
began contributing art criticisms and reviews to The Bookman, 
and, in 1900, he definitely adopted the career of a journalist. In 
June of the same year he married Miss Frances Blogg. For the 
past nine years he has been conspicuous as a journalist and author. 
His activity is incessant, his literary output enormous. Each 
week he contributes regularly a column article to The London 
Daily News, and a page article to The Illustrated London News; 
he writes voluminously for other periodicals, supplies introduc- 
tions to a multitude of books, engages freely in journalistic con- 
troversies, and is the author of fifteen different books. Two other 
works—Thackeray, in The Masters of Literature Series, and 
Thomas Hood, in the English Men of Letters Series—are 
announced as soon to be issued. In the catalogue of the 
Bodleian Library there are forty-six separate entries under his 
name. 

When he was twenty-five years of age the Boer war came on; 
and, with the opening of hostilities, he sprang into fame as a 
journalist. He became a violent anti-imperialist, dealing the war 
party at home blows as fierce and demoralizing as the infuriated 
Boers were laying upon the army in South Africa. It seemed 
strange to many of his countrymen that he should assume such an 
attitude at this crisis. But his course is not difficult to explain 
when we understand two fundamental characteristics of the man: 
his incurable romanticism and his militant temper always taut 
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with positive conviction. He held the chivalric Stevensonian doc- 
trine that war is a glorious thing only when it is prosecuted 
against odds; and, more important still, he had a perfectly distinct 
and burning gospel of patriotism to preach. He believes that it 
lies in the very nature of patriotism to cleave to the small civic 
unit, that the virtue of patriotism is most intense when it can 
set its affection upon a State that has definite and concrete boun- 
daries. He would almost assert that the ideal nation would be 
a city or State so compact that it could be brought readily within 
the comprehension of the physical senses. I am certain he would 
say that it must not be so vast and so complex as to defy perfectly 
clear definition, and instant realization to the imagination of the 
most commonplace citizen. And this leads to the briefest possible 
mention of his cherished doctrine of democracy; for his doctrine 
of democracy inheres with his theory of the State. By democracy 
he means that the essential things of life—the primitive, funda- 
mental and inalienable things—all men hold in common; that 
the desire in man to have a hand in governing himself is among 
these primitive and inalienable instincts; and that in constructing 
their ideals of government men must realize the fact that no chain 
of government can be devised in which there will inhere more 
strength than the strength of its weakest link—the ordinary citi- 
zen. It was with doctrines like these burning in his brain that he 
fell upon the Philistines and imperialists who had precipitated 
the Boer War. It seemed to him that England, with its iron-clad 
cohorts, was endeavoring to stamp out a sacred fire of nationality 
guarded desperately but hopelessly by a mere Spartan band of 
rough farmer patriots. He held that no nation has a right to de- 
prive another nation of its independence—its life. He saw in 
imperialism the assassin of genuine patriotism. He marshaled 
the decayed empires of the world in imaginary procession before 
the eyes of his readers to show the transiency and the futility of 
imperialistic government, and the sanity and abiding character 
of patriotism as such; and he attacked the cold cosmopolitanism 
of men like Bernard Shaw—so intent upon the welfare of human- 
ity that they are not able to perceive the concrete needs of actual 
human beings who crave a fagot for their dying fire, or a drink of 
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cold water in their mortal extremity. No wonder that he grew 
famous and unpopular! 

Mr. Chesterton’s religious experience reads like a fairy 
tale. He was never in doubt as to the essential goodness of the 
universe. During boyhood he enjoyed life as any healthy pagan 
does ; his early agnosticism was a juvenile fashion; a mere youth- 
ful disease of intellect. The world has always been for him a 
place of enchantment. There was never a sunrise that he did not 
greet with expectancy. If we are to trust his own account, he 
has found existence continually fraught with wonder and delight. 
He solemnly asserts that his first and last philosophy has been 
the philosophy of the nursery. Even now, the terms that satisfy 
him best in attempts to describe the processes of nature are not 
such terms as “law,” “tendency,” “necessity,” but such terms 
as “charm,” “magic,” “witchery.” “It is the man who talks 
about a law he has never seen who is the mystic.” For his part, 
he sees nothing irrational or fantastic in the assertion that “a tree 
grows fruit because it is a magic tree,” or in the statement that 


“water runs down hill because it is bewitched.” And inhabiting 


thus a charmed world, a magic cosmos, crammed with astonish- 
ment, adventure, and opportunity, he has never felt it a hardship 
to accept the customary limits of fairyland; for, by prearranged 
statute, in this realm all joy is conditional; a perpetual “if” 
hangs over the head of every citizen of this golden land. Enter 
one may, but always with well-understood reservations. Up to 
his seventeenth year, without rhyme or reason, the boy thus 
thankfully accepted both the joy and the mystery of existence. 
It was at this juncture, as he stepped from the schoolroom into the 
world, that he got his first cosmic vision. It came in the nature 
of a sort of primordial bump. He read Leaves of Grass, and 
through it first felt the tremendous impact of Walt Whitman’s 
personality. It caused him to see stars, and worlds, and celestial 
spaces, and joy, and life abundant. In short, it cleared his views, 
gave him reasons for the faith that had all the time been in him, 
“revealed to him the whole divine democracy of things.” He still 
walks in the light of that vision; and, though he has departed in 
some fundamental respects from the world-view of Whitman, he 
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still exalts him to a first place among the world’s seers. Very 
powerfully too, a little later than this, he felt the influence of 
Browning and Stevenson. Preéminently these three men lighted 
the signal fires along the path he was destined to pursue. It was 
not their optimism alone that appealed to him—their resiliency 
of spirit and joy in life—they conveyed to him some revelation 
of the grotesqueness and comicality at the heart of things; a hint 
which certainly found rich soil in his jovial and exuberant nature. 
But he found the spirit of the age quite at variance with the chief 
articles of his boyish creed. His two main tenets were, first, that 
the world just as he found it—mysteries, limitations, reservations 
and all—was a gay, cozy, and exciting world; and, second, in 
view of all the jolly mystery, and marvel, and beauty that he in- 
herited as a surprised and favored citizen of time, that it would be 
nothing more than modest and gentlemanly to accept the gift with- 
out demur—just as it came plump into his possession. But the 
current philosophy was counter to all this. The weary wise men 
of earth he found groaning under the iron sway of Calvinism, 
scientific fatalism, materialism. He encountered the doctrine 
of necessity and the spirit of pessimism. Man is not what he 
chooses to be, but what he must be. The universe is a machine 
grinding in blind agony through the centuries. There is noth- 
ing wondrous, or joyous, or adventurous in the universe at all. 
Life repeats itself, not by divine fiat, but by stolid and necessary 
repetition. It was some time before he was able to make things 
clear to himself in this murky atmosphere of skepticism and de- 
spair; but at last he saw clearly that the age was wrong, and that 
he had been in the right. He even took a step in advance. His 
former conviction that facts are “miracles, in the sense that they 
are wonderful,” he elevated into the firm conclusion that they are 
“miracles also in the stricter sense that they are willful.” To his 
early faith that the world involved magic, he added the new faith 
that it involved a magician likewise; “and this pointed a pro- 
found emotion always present and subconscious; that this world 
of ours has some purpose; and if there is a purpose, there is a 
person.” And so he saved his fairy bark of faith from ship- 
wreck, and sailed on, confident that the gulfs would “wash him 
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down,” and that he would yet “touch the happy isles.” It was 
while he was holding his course thus—an idealist, an optimist, g 
supreme believer in spiritual things—that he made the crowp- 
ing discovery of his life. He accidentally sighted the headlands 
of Christianity; and as feature after feature of the landscape 
began to stand forth in sharp outline, found, to his astonishment, 
that this was his homeland, the fairy world of his boyhood, the 
continent of his mature desire. The story is a strange one, more 
interesting than any account of pirate, detective, or explorer, 
how he found in historic Christianity, which he had all the time 
ignored, the counterpart and fulfillment of the mystic creed 
which he had evolved independently, in accordance with his own 
needs and instincts. And so Mr. Chesterton has come to accept 
in its simplicity and its totality the orthodox dogmas of Chris 
tianity, substantially as they have been set forth in the Apostles’ 
Creed; and has shown himself one of the most powerful Chris- 
tian apologists of the twentieth century. The statement of 
his creed I need not give in detail. Everyone has read it, or may 
read it, in his recent book entitled Orthodoxy. 

I first saw Mr. Chesterton in a formal debate at the Oxford 
Union. Later I conversed with him by his own fireside and 
at his own tea table; and no man can dispute that he is interest- 
ing wherever seen or however employed. But I am sure he must 
feel cramped and rebellious in conventional surroundings. Nor, 
though he has recently moved into a quaint, snug rural home, 
does he have any particular fondness for nature. London is his 
natural habitat. He is a creature of the hansom cab, the omni- 
bus, the restaurant, and the public house. His enormous size, 
his picturesque cloak, his great crush hat, his ponderous, swing- 
ing gait, his uproarious laughter, his alliance with hansom cabs, 
his controversial eloquence when eating and drinking with bosom 
friends—render him almost as conspicuous in the region of Fleet 
Street as was Doctor Johnson in his day. He exalts the natural 
man, thoroughly enjoys himself, laughs heartily and unaffectedly 
at his own jokes, has a strong sense of comradeship, glorifies the 
sacredness of the marriage vow and the pure romantic love of 
one man for one woman, champions the cause of the common 
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man, and enjoys having his fling at aristocracy. He is genial, 
humane, and optimistic. His solitary fault is that he cannot 
find room under the broad mantle of his charity for the vege- 
tarian and the teetotaler. He loves children and has curious, 
childlike tastes. “Toys,” he says, “are not childish; they are 
merely human.” He has a toy theater in his home, constructed 
with elaborate art, in which he takes great delight. He has a 
passion for swords; and never goes for a walk, into however 
peaceful a region, without a sword stick in his hand and a pistol 
in his pocket. Though he has no children, there are toy swords 
everywhere about his house; and when I asked him if he would 
show me his sword-stick he left the table with alacrity and went 
rummaging around the house to find his favorite one to exhibit 
to me. He goes about London with his pockets stuffed full of 
cheap magazines and sixpenny romances. He travels little, and, 
when he goes for an outing, prefers to go at random. “It is of 
enormous spiritual advantage,” he says, “to know no geography. 
If you do not know where the lane at the end of your garden 
leads, you are on the edge of eternity.” Indeed, the interpret- 
ing quality of Mr. Chesterton’s personality is his romantic atti- 
tude toward life. He tingles with a “sense of the youth and ad- 
venturousness of the earth.” He values the things of the world 
in proportion as they yield him the primitive sensations of 
wonder, love, and terror. He so shapes his life as to make it a 
continual detective story; and he is possessed of a rare gift 
whereby he is unable to see anything as commonplace. He 
lives in constant expectation of the unexpected. He does not 
pass down a street of London, or turn down a country lane, or 
call a hansom cab, or sit down to tea without the anticipation of 
some thrilling or hilarious adventure. 

It is not sufficient to say that Mr. Chesterton is a brilliant 
and paradoxical writer. He is all this and much more. His 
work is uniformly characterized by lucidity, vigor, humor, and 
pugnacity. His sentences are as transparent as mountain air, 
and as invigorating. He creates no mist or shadow in which to 
lurk. He comes squarely into the open, and is a frank and hearty 
controversialist. His energy and versatility are magnificent. He 
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has an overflowing joy in life, and he often writes at the white 
heat of intellectual and moral passion. At times he writes pas- 
sages of rhythmic beauty and sustained eloquence; now and then 
he reveals a splendid depth of sincerity—a flaming sense of 
righteous indignation. There are paragraphs in The Napoleon 
of Notting Hill, and Heretics, and Orthodoxy that are like the 
most brilliant sword-play in their lightness, swiftness, and ease, 
His humor is pervasive; his wit sudden and irresistible. He has 
a strangely penetrative eye for the comic and grotesque. His wit 
works characteristically by paradox,epigram, and incongruities too 
ludicrous for belief. After all, his humor is often tipped with 
the most pertinent and poignant truth. He asserts that “no one 
can be really hilarious but the serious man,” and, again, that 
“frivolity is in a sense far more sacred than seriousness.” He 
even avers that “it is the test of a good philosophy whether you 
can defend it grotesquely. It is the test of a good religion whether 
you can joke about it.” From boyhood to the present time pug- 
nacity has been one of his most marked characteristics. He 
loves argument; he delights in intellectual combat. And it is 
because he has instant and intelligent opinions on every social and 
moral issue, convictions as solid as granite, and the wit and 
the will to defend them before the world, that he has gripped 
men, and continues to be read with the utmost eagerness. It is 
true that a personality so vivid, and militant, and uproarious must 
betray an author into serious literary faults; and this is all too 
plainly illustrated in Mr. Chesterton. He grows too boisterous 
and extravagant; he is too prone to half-lights and exaggerated 
truths; he makes allusions to obscure and transient men and 
movements; he indulges in digressions; fails often in a delicate 
sense of fitness and proportion; and carries epigram and para- 
dox to excess. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Chesterton is terribly at ease in 
Zion with respect to literary style. In Heretics he says, “I, for 
one, confess that I am only slightly interested in literature as 
such.” I tried gently to bring him under conviction for his sins 
against literary form; and, as a result, drew from him a really 
significant bit of biography. He said that when he began his 
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literary career the age was so stricken with apathy and cynicism 
that no ordinary literary method would secure attention. So 
he found it necessary to take the world by violence—to fire pistols 
and throw bombs. It was thus that he deliberately adopted the 
short sentence, epigram, antithesis, and paradox. He says that 
he writes as best he can; that he hopes there is a certain spon- 
taneous fitness in his language, and that he does, of course, some- 
times have a natural desire to achieve enduring literary fame. 
But he adds that his conception of fame is rather military; he 
likes to fire his guns and have his glory at once. He is never dull 
nor commonplace; in all he writes there is revealed a personality 
of extraordinary force and charm; he is often profoundly wise 
and original. Yet I fear that of all he has written not one work 
bears the magic stamp of indestructible art. “Art for art’s sake” 
is a petty and despicable doctrine; but, on the other hand, there 
is in art a virgin quality that shrinks from what is common. 
And the ages are inexorable in their requirement that whatever 
is to be received into the bosom of eternity must have upon it 
the embalming seal of pure beauty. And so we could wish that 
one so young as Mr. Chesterton; so gifted at once with that “high 
” without which there can be no great art, and with 
that sportive valianey that takes all humanity captive—we could 
wish that he might be granted both the vision and the austerity 
of purpose to achieve perfection in some limited field of en- 
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Arr. VI.—ISRAEL’S LEGACY TO OUR AGE 


New York used to be known as an Irish city. Not long ago 
a man, born in Ireland and coming to this country, became mayor 
of New York in less than eleven years after he landed at Castle 
Garden. The roll of our public officers, including the police and 
Board of Aldermen, looked like a leaf from the city directory of 
Cork or Dublin. Later, under the rigor of the military system of 
Germany, the Fatherland forced into exile and sent to us some of 
the best of her citizens. They were slow to discard their language 
and institutions and gave a strong Teutonic caste to many sections 
of our city. Nearly a third of our entire city population now 
speaks German. At least one of the very greatest orators, scholars, 
soldiers and statesmen whose names adorn the pages of our 
national history was a German expatriate, the late Carl Schurz. 
And now New York is fast becoming a Jewish city. In Jerusalem 
there are sixty thousand Jews; in New York City there are 
nearly or quite one million, three-quarters of whom have come 
to the United States within the past generation. Theaters where 
only Yiddish is spoken are putting in an appearance in new quar- 
ters yearly; daily papers in that tongue, the business signs of 
trades people and notices in public conveyances have made Hebrew 
familiar to young and old alike. One has but to attend daily the 
courts of justice in New York to see that the active bar of this 
city is composed in largest part of Jews. The young men admitted 
to the bar here the year past are fully sixty per cent. of them 
Jews. As the ghettos of Manhattan burst under the strain of in- 
creasing population new sections in the suburbs, like Brownsville, 
give welcome to the Jew. The Jewish population advances both 
through immigration and a high birth rate, for the Hebrew maiden 
aspires to be a wife and mother. Not waiting coyly for some man 
to propose, she seeks a schadchen, or marriage broker, and looks 
directly for a husband. When married she recognizes it not 
only as a religious duty but as a social distinction as well to have a 
large family of children. 

Whatever else we may think of Abraham, we must honor him 
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for his great faith. He was the spiritual father of Islam as well 
as Israel, and wherever he wandered he built an altar to his God. 
His grave at Hebron is a sacred spot to Christian, Jew and Mo- 
hammedan alike. Intellectually the Jew is the giant of the race 
in all ages. Hebrew literature is rivaled only by the Greek. 
Moses as a priest and churchman may not maintain his leadership, 
but as a jurist and lawgiver his immortality is assured. If only 
one man can be credited with the authorship of the Psalms (and 
this is more than doubtful), his place is highest among the singers 
of mankind. The Jew may have established no missions or Bible 
societies, but what a missionary of Hebrew literature has he found 
in the Church of Christ! All the Scriptures that we call 
Christian were written by Jews; and the Lord’s Prayer, so called, 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the most distinctive utterances of 
the Man of Nazareth were taken from Old Testament teachings. 
Every Jewish synagogue was and is a school. Piety and learning 
with the Hebrew go hand in hand. The head and heart share the 
same culture. The pious know-nothing has no honor in Israel. 
The saint is he who loves the law and the prophets and reads the 
Scriptures daily. The Hebrew child reveres his teacher just as 
he does his spiritual adviser. The passion of the Jews for in- 
tellectual culture is one of the wonders of the world. They are 
crowding into the learned professions of law and medicine, and are 
taking there the high rank they have held for many centuries in 
commerce, banking, and finance. They lend money to kings and 
determine the issue of wars. They are greater now than was 
Solomon in all his glory: for, though denationalized and far from 
Zion, they yet rule in the exchanges and money markets of London, 
Paris, and Berlin, as they do in New York and Chicago. The 
Jew of to-day is wiser than his fathers. The world is his, and not 
merely the wastes and wildernesses of Palestine, now cursed with 
poverty, ignorance, and tyranny, and rich only in traditions of 
holy places that are, nine tenths of them, frauds. We cannot spare 
the Jew from our civilization even if he were content to go back 
to Palestine, as he is not. The Jew of to-day has outgrown the 
ceremonial of Moses and makes no pilgrimage to the city of the 
great king. He has a nobler mission in our advancing age. 
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The Jew has survived the prejudice and hate of Christian 
England. In Blackstone’s Commentaries on the English law (the 
great Sir William wrote in 1776, the date of American inde 
pendence) the Jew is classed with the papist among cut-throats, 
felons, and bigamists, the off-scouring of the earth. To-day jn 
London the Primrose League, a conservative political organiza- 
tion, recalls the glories and matchless services of Lord Beacons. 
field, Benjamin d’Israeli, the once-despised Jew; and the Earl of 
Rosebery, Scotland’s proudest peer, successor to Gladstone in the 
counsels of the throne, marries the heiress of the Rothschilds, and 
mingles his father’s blood with the blood of Israel. And Gladstone 
himself, premier of England, calls to the gilded chamber of peers 
a Jew, who takes his oath as a lord of Parliament on the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Our political institutions are English in their origin. In- 
migrants come here now to escape, not to transplant, the institv- 
tions of the Old World. Englishmen settled both at Jamestown 
and Plymouth. In the South they established the English Church; 
they welcomed.Lord Baltimore, Lord Fairfax and other Old-World 
aristocrats ; they established slavery and nourished the slave trade. 
In Massachusetts Englishmen set up a rule of tyranny that made 
Puritanism a byword ; they exiled the noble Roger Williams ; they 
worshiped God according to the dictates of their own conscience, 
and (as some wag has it) prevented others from doing the same. 
In the fullness of time all this was seen to be very wrong. Under 
the leadership of illustrious Americans, the great conception of 
religious liberty was seized and worked into the language of our 
Constitutions in both State and nation; and now we have the law 
everywhere the same, that there shall be no establishment of re- 
ligion, and the free exercise thereof shall not be prohibited. Ap- 
propriations of public moneys in aid of sectarian institutions are 
likewise condemned by most broad-minded statesmen as un-Ameri- 
ean. Self-respecting churches no longer reach out their hands 
for charity from the taxpayer. But in the last constitutional 
convention in New York, notwithstanding popular petitions of 
unparalleled magnitude, a provision forbidding appropriations of 
public funds in aid of sectarian institutions was voted down on the 
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report of a committee of which Mr. Edward Lauterbach was an 
influential member. The argument was that the orphan needs 
religious instruction and that the State may well commit such in- 
struction to sectarians of its father’s faith. 

What a fortune has the Jew found here in the city of New 
York, where the generous taxpayer lays forty million dollars 
nearly every year on the altar of learning! One public school 
in the ghetto has five thousand pupils, of whom only twenty-five 
are Christians. The Boys’ High School of Brooklyn gets forty 
pupils each commencement from a single grammar school in 
Brownsville. The College of the City of New York has thousands 
of pupils, of whom ninety per cent are Jews; its buildings, 
ranking with the most beautiful and commodious college buildings 
in the world, cost six and a half million dollars. Night sessions 
are held, and everyson of the common people can there get a college 
education of high rank at public expense. At the New York Nor- 
mal College, now a college in fact as well as in name,the proportion 
of Jews is startlingly high. At the New York University Law 
School, and many other private institutions of higher learning, 
the Jewish students are generally in a clear and striking majority. 
At the public high schools the story is the same. The Jews get 
about all the honors of scholarship. Fraternity elections may 
be denied them by their fellow students, but the prizes, medals, 
and scholarships that are the reward of merit and the evidence 
of intellectual achievement fall into their possession. Even the 
honors of English eloquence and debate go to these sons of poverty 
and foreign birth. Jewish children are the most tractable to 
discipline. Corporal punishment is forbidden in the public school, 
but the Jewish parent still brings up his children according to 
Scripture. Any argument made by the teacher touching order 
and obedience is reénforced promptly and efficiently by discipline 
at home. Jewish children are so eager for learning that many 
high-school students, already regularly enrolled in the day classes, 
enter the night schools under false names. Pupils of Christian 
and American families are sometimes expelled from school for 
insubordination and various delinquencies, but seldom does this 
happen to a Jew. There are at present forty-eight members of 
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the Board of Education, and five of them are Jews—about one 
tenth of the Board; in influence and leadership, however, they 
make up for this disparity of numbers. The most influential 
member of the Board at present, on whose initiative it takes its 
most important action, is a Jew. 

The Jews observe their holidays most religiously. The 
distinction between Jew and Gentile is a distinction not of race 
or nation but of faith. Let any man provoke the indignation of a 
son of Israel by some bitter or offensive term, or some sharp and 
odious discrimination, or some reproachful comment, and he will 
quickly hear himself rebuked for religious intolerance. And this 
is fair enough, and no more than he deserves. Some holidays, 
like Yom Kippur, are so strictly observed that schoolhouses are 
empty all day long. Christians have no ground for complaint be- 
cause the Hebrew remembers his holy days, but there have been 
real and serious complaints about the so-called godless character 
of our public schools. Many imagine that, in deference to Roman 
Catholic sentiment, the King James Bible is no longer read to the 
pupils, and that, in deference to Jewish sentiment, none of the 
familiar national songs that chance to mention Christ and the 
Christian faith are preserved unaltered. It is useless to argue 
with these hopeless bigots, or to attempt to instruct them. They 
would draw the sword, if they could, and fight to the death, 
slaughtering Catholics and Jews to the glory of God and to the 
honor of the Prince of Peace. But the letter of the law remaineth. 
We find it in the charter of the city of New York, Section 1151, 
which excludes religious sectarians from any share in school funds, 
and forbids the use of dogmatic books, but expressly retains the 
Holy Scriptures, and forbids the Board of Education to exclude 
it or any version thereof without note or comment. Section 1151 
provides that nothing therein contained “shall be so construed 
as to violate the rights of conscience, as secured by the Constitu- 
tion of the State and of the United States.” The Constitution of the 
United States says, in Article I of the Amendments: 

Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion, 
or preventing the due exercise thereof. 


The Constitution of the State of New York is substantially 
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to the same effect. Section 3 provides for freedom of worship 
and religious liberty, as follows: 


The free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship, 
without discrimination or preference, shall forever be allowed in this 
State to all mankind. 

In the face of these provisions of the organic law, what shall 
we say of proposals like these: that Catholic children be taught 
by public authority and at public expense that the Holy Father 
sold indulgences to raise money to build the cathedral of Saint 
Peter’s at Rome, such indulgences being free licenses to commit sin ; 
or that Jewish children be taught by public authority and at 
public expense that Jesus of Nazareth was and is the Almighty 
and ever-living God, and that he was shamefully put to death by 
wicked Jews, on whom the wrath of God has ever since justly 
rested? Is not such instruction as grossly violative of the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution as the Percy-Gray Racetrack Bill is 
violative of the constitutional prohibition of pool-selling? And 
cannot anyone see that the only hope of preserving the faith and 
religious liberty of the fathers against a recrudescence of intol- 
erance and persecution and governmental repression is to adhere 
tenaciously to the American principle that there shall be no union 
of church and state, and that no dollar of public funds shall ever 
be used for the propaganda of sectarian religious doctrine ? 

When the public treasury is resorted to for funds to main- 
tain the teachings of any one church or sect, to the disparagement 
of the religious views of other tax-paying citizens, then the Con- 
stitution is violated, and religious liberty is no more. 


Dace Fravthi Ru2ctele_ 
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Art. VII.—CHRISTIANIZING CHRISTENDOM 


Tue church is the heart of Christendom. Christendom domi- 
nates the world. The five hundred millions of Christendom 
dominate the other twelve hundred millions of the human race. 
The metropolitan city of the world-conquering and controlling 
power is located on the banks of a narrow and scarcely navigable 
river. London is on an island, the southernmost part of which 
is north of the fiftieth degree of latitude. Except Liberia, Mo- 
rocco, and Abyssinia, all Africa is divided among the nations of 
Europe. Great Britain has possessions in southern Africa of 
vaster dimensions than the entire home territory of the United 
States; and has practical possession of the entire valley of the 
Nile from Alexandria to the lake region, and will soon be operat- 
ing a railway that will reach from the mouth of the Nile to the 
Cape of Good Hope. She has thousands of islands, including the 
continental island of Australia, in all seas and oceans. She has 
under her flag territory in South America, and all of India with 
an ever-expanding boundary, and all of Canada, the north pole 
included. She owns the Suez Canal, and hers is Gibraltar, the 
gateway to the Mediterranean, and also Aden, the gateway to the 
Red Sea. And it deserves to be said that the three hundred and 
thirty millions of India were never so well governed, never s0 
well cared for, and so safe from wars, pestilence, and famine as 
under her benignant rule; and Egypt was never so well governed 
since Joseph’s day as under Lord Cromer and others like him. 

In the meantime it is clearly manifest that in the last one 
hundred years Christianity has had a most phenomenal growth. 
Less than eighty years ago the best authority on the upper waters 
of the Nile was the Greek historian Herodotus, who was born 
more than four hundred years before Christ. But now, such 
men as the dauntless Christian Scotchman, David Livingstone, 
and the equally dauntless English-American, Henry M. Stanley— 
and may we not say the courageous and heroic American, Theo 
dore Roosevelt ?—with many others, especially the missionaries 
of the various Christian churches, have let the light in on the 
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Dark Continent, so that it is comparatively well known in all its 
length and breadth by the entire civilized world. Seventy-five 
years ago, and even less, Christianity was practically shut out of 
Japan, Korea, China, and Tibet ; but now all countries are open to 
its advancing forces; and among all the people who inhabit them 
there is manifest a thrill of life and the upspringing of hope such 
as was not dreamed of at the dawning of the last century. We 
will dowell to remember that during the last one hundred years the 
human race has made most wonderful progress. In all history 
there is no century to be compared with it. Truly, there never 
were such wonderful achievements in the subjugation and utili- 
zation of the forces of nature for the blessing and benefit of man- 
kind. In these years what matchless progress has been witnessed 
in every realm of thought and action! During all the centuries 
since Esculapius there was not so much progress in medicine 
and surgery as in the last hundred years. In the meantime 
steam and electricity have been thoroughly subjugated. Upon 
sea and land we witness most astonishing results. And now, 
with the touch of a finger tip, intelligence can be flashed, through 
the all-embracing ether, from the sand dunes of Cape Cod to the 
coast of Ireland, or from Boston or New York to Panama. 
It is a fact worthy of special consideration that while there are 
more than three quarters of a million patents recorded in the 
Patent Office at Washington, only one tenth of one per cent of 
this vast number of patents is the product of heathen brains. It 
is Christianity that develops the brain powers, and patents bene- 
ficial to mankind are the fruitage of Christian training. Again, 
we do well to remember that a hundred years ago every nation 
of Christendom was a slave-holding nation. The old rule of war- 
fare was that all prisoners might properly be killed; if, however, 
the captors were merciful, the lives of the captured might be 
spared, but they must be doomed to slavery. In the good provi- 
dence of God a man was raised up who about the time of our 
Revolutionary War gave utterance to a phrase that has moved the 
world. He was an Englishman, a graduate of Oxford University ; 
his name was John Wesley, and he declared that slavery was the 
“sum of all villainies.” That thought was born of God, and it 
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rang through earth and sky, so that now there is not a slave to 
be bought or sold in any Christian country. To eradicate and 
destroy slavery it cost this nation of ours the lives of more than 
half a million of the best men that ever trod this green earth, 
It did this when every question at issue between the contending 
parties ought to have been settled without the loss of a single 
drop of blood. We all had the same Bible, the same Ten Com- 
mandments, the same Sermon on the Mount, and all worshiped 
the same God. If we had only been sufficiently Christian, we 
would have found some peaceful way of adjusting all our disputes 
and differences. 

But there are present conditions that demand our most 
serious consideration. It is indeed a sad comment on human 
nature that evils which might be done away are tolerated and 
fostered by so called Christian nations. War involves the most 
lavish expenditure even in times of peace. The army and navy 
appropriations of Great Britain for the current year amount to 
nearly $340,000,000, while those of the United States amount, 
including pensions, to about $400,000,000. So that these two 
foremost and Protestant nations expend year by year something 
like $740,000,000 for warlike purposes. The very least that 
can be said of this is that it involves a shameful and wicked waste. 
Then the other nations of Christendom spend on their armies 
and navies something like $1,500,000,000. And all this by so- 
called Christian nations in the work of preparing for and train- 
ing men to kill their fellow men. Something is wrong somewhere. 
Surely we are not living up to the ideal of the angelic song; we 
are not realizing the thought and teaching of the Prince of Peace. 
Well may we ery out, “Must this condition of affairs continue ?” 
Must this awful waste deprive millions of people of the comforts 
of life to which they are justly entitled? There can be but one 
answer: Christendom must be Christianized. All good people in all 
lands must combine and demand that all international differences 
shall be settled by a high court of arbitration, whose decisions 
shall be absolutely and irrevocably final. Certainly the twentieth 
century dawns with brighter prospects for universal peace than 
ever before. Recent years have been fruitful in results that 
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give great hope for the future. Certainly many of the barbarities 
of war have been largely mitigated. Noncombatants and 
women and children are free from molestation in wars among 
civilized nations. The Red Cross representatives are recognized 
and protected in all lands. Then, again, Switzerland, Luxem- 
burg, Norway, Honduras, the Suez Canal and the Straits of 
Magellan have been neutralized and no longer furnish battlefields 
for hostile armies. Again, by the action of the second Hague Con- 
ference it was agreed by the nations therein represented that un- 
fortified cities should not be bombarded. Furthermore, we may 
well rejoice that in very recent years more than a hundred cases 
have been settled by arbitration. 

It is certain that the Hague court will take decisive action 
concerning two very important measures. The first will be to 
insist upon a gradual but real and contemporaneous disarma- 
ment, and that without delay, with the distinct understanding 
that this process shall continue until armies and navies shall be 
reduced to the requirements of police duty in the enforcement 
of law and order. The second will be the establishment of a Su- 
preme Court of Arbitration, made up of men carefully selected, 
the choicest, wisest, most unselfish and honorable men the nations 
can supply, so that all concerned must have absolute and unwaver- 
ing confidence in this court, and be ready to abide unflinchingly 
by its awards and decisions. It is to be hoped that Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, who has so generously furnished every possible facility 
for the comfort and convenience of the court at The Hague, will 
live to see these two measures adopted, and all Christendom 
enter into this new and Christian way of settling international 
differences, Finally, when a great, rich, and powerful nation 
advocates arbitration, the world will stop and listen and pay at- 
tention, especially when in the possession of the ten millions 
recently donated by Mr. Carnegie for the advancement of this 
humane and Christian movement. The census of 1910 shows that 
the United States has a population, in the homeland, of more 
than ninety millions. No other nation has an equal number of 
people so compact, of one language and homogeneous civilization. 
Our nation is fabulously wealthy, more wealthy than any other 
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two nations of Christendom. Besides this, we occupy the central 
portion of the central continent of the globe. These facts make 
it evident that opportunities, for weal or woe, are immeasurable: 
and it must be that our responsibilities are to be measured by our 
abilities and opportunities. It is worthy of notice that we have 
given the world a striking example in the matter of arbitration, 
especially in our relations with Great Britain. The Alabama 
affair is a case in point. The result the world knows. We re- 
ceived $15,000,000 as, at least, a recognition of the justice of 
our cause and a partial remuneration for the losses we had sus- 
tained. This affair was an object lesson for all Christendom, and 
its influence has been most effective, far-reaching, and salutary. 
Certainly we may be confident that the facts just set forth en- 
abled our President, in the supremely opportune moment, to say 
to Russia and Japan, “Cease from your devastating war. Send 
your representative men to the peaceful resort by the sea side in 
New England, and there, under the shadow of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, find an end to the bloody strife.” 

Surely the day is not far distant when the three greatest 
nations the earth has ever known—Great Britain, the German 
Empire, and the United States—kindred by blood and by re 
ligious faith, will unite in a never-to-be-broken compact of peace 
and good will, agreeing, first of all, that all their differences and 
disputes shall be settled by arbitration; and then that they will 
jointly and contemporaneously proceed to an honest and thorough 
disarmament; and that they will use their utmost influence, both 
by precept and example, to induce all other nations of Christen- 
dom and of the whole world to live in peace with their neighbors ; 
and, without a thought of resorting to war to avenge either real 
or imaginary wrongs, report every case to the Supreme High 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, for immediate adjust- 
ment, and without murmuring or complaining accept the award. 
And may the God of peace hasten the joyful day! 


WF oblaler 
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Arr. VIIL—JOB AND THE MAN OF THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT 


A pISCRIMINATING writer has declared that a select jury 
would judge the book of Job to be the greatest poem in the world’s 
literature. If one seeks for the elements in the poem to confirm 
this dictum, they are not to be found in its epic or lyrie power, 
neither in its dramatic debate, but, rather, in the new venture it 
makes in theology and the near approach its hero makes to the 
ideal man Jesus sketches in his Sermon on the Mount. The whole 
poem must be considered as adrama. The drama finds its setting 
near a village in the valley of Jauv, lying in the North Arabian 
desert. Outside the wall rises the mezbele, a mound made up of 
the refuse of the street and alley. Here the village dogs gather 
to feed on the fallen carcass, and here, too, the outcasts sleep, and 
sometimes the children play. Job, after his ruin, crept here un- 
clean. Job, his wife, the three friends, and Elihu make up the 
persons of the drama. The village boys and girls stand round 
like a mute chorus. One more dramatic touch: the sky, at the 
crisis of the poem, is beginning to change into dark clouds, getting 
ready for the storm and the voice of Deity at the close of the 
interposition of Elihu. 

The theme of the drama is the mystery of suffering, and the 
problem is to reconcile Divine Providence with the afflictions of 
the good and faithful followers of God. The universal theory of 
the day declared that suffering was the result of sin. A great 
calamity had come upon Job, therefore he had sinned. Through 
three cycles of impassioned debate his three friends, from the 
school of Teman, seek to discover in Job the sin which has brought 
on him such impending ruin. Job never makes a profession of 
sinlessness, but in the scheme of justice he knows of no sin that 
outweighs his stripped and ruined life. Conscious of this, Job 
falls back on his innocence, and is content to abide the day when 
God will vindicate him. 


I know that my Vindicator liveth, 
And that he shall stand at last on the earth. 
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The author of this drama makes here his first advance on the 
theology of his day. Job admits that he is innocent, and yet 
he suffers. Some other solution for the problem, therefore, must 
be found. Elihu interposes in the debate, and brings forward the 
theory that, though Job is sincere, his suffering is for his own 
purification. This theory may be beautiful, but it is not the last 
word this unknown author has to say on this world’s problem, 
The second advance this bold adventurer in theology makes js 
given in the Prologue, where the whole problem of the drama is 
arranged by setting up a supernatural council in heaven. The 
Lord has confessed that Job, his servant, is perfect and upright. 
The adversary, who has just returned from a world tour of inspee- 
tion, declares that there is no disinterested piety on the earth. 
Men serve God for gain. Selfishness is the motive back of all 
service. Strip them of all they have, and they will curse God. 
By permission there falls on Job a complete and devastating ruin. 
It is met by an astonishing patience. Job disappoints the mocking 
cynicism of the adversary. In the midst of his ruin, naked, 
starved, he sits on the ash mound and declares that a man may 
suffer not because he is righteous, not even for his further purifi- 
cation, but for righteousness—suffer for a higher good. Endure, 
endure for God, that a skeptical world may see and believe. This 
hint at a vicarious suffering brings this drama into the atmos- 
phere of the New Testament, where suffering finds its apotheosis 
in the beatitude of pain. “Blessed,” said Jesus, “are they which 
suffer for righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
But I am concerned here with the near approach Job makes in his 
Oath of Clearing to the man Jesus portrays in the Sermon on tlic 
Mount. If the parables of Jesus set forth the fact and the nature 
of the kingdom, no less does the Sermon on the Mount portray 
the man who was to be the subject for the kingdom. We have 
read the first sixteen verses of the fifth chapter of Matthew as 
though they were the descriptions of so many men with as many 
characteristics. Rather let us consider these verses as a partial 
portrait of one man. Let us then complete the picture by gath- 
ering out of the rest of the sermon the scattered qualities which 
Jesus insisted should be incorporated into the life of his followers, 
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and we shall have the ideal man whom he wants for his kingdom. 
Hitherto the Sermon on the Mount has been considered as the 
Magna Charta of the kingdom. It is that, but it is something 
more. It is also the delineation of a new type of manhood which 
was to force the Magna Charta on the unwilling King of this 
world. This man of the sermon will yield himself to any patient 
student who will study the sermon sufficiently to gather together 
the master strokes and bring them into a composite whole. 

We are willing to attribute much to the originality of Jesus, 
but it will surprise us to see how far Job’s confession in his Oath 
of Clearing brings us face to face with a man who became prophetic 
of Christ’s ideal. The Oath of Clearing is found in the thirty- 
first chapter of the Authorized Version, but its beauty and power 
are seen only when we consider it as a dramatic poem. The three 
cycles of debate are over. The friends of Job have clung des- 
perately to the doctrine that suffering is the penalty for sin. One 
of the debaters has been so bold as to suggest the actual sin which 
has brought on him his ruin. At the hint of sin Job slowly rises 
from the ash mound and, lifting his gaunt arms to heaven, in an 
outburst of lyric passion he lays bare to them his whole inner 
and outer life to challenge and refute their insinuations. The 
poem is in the form of a triple pendulum. One swing is toward 
the thought of sin, another swing describes the penalty for sin, 
and the third is a thought recoil from the very suggestion of sin. 
Job starts with the protestation of a pure heart. 

I made a covenant with mine eyes; 
How then should I look upon a maid? 
If I have walked with vaniiy, 

And my foot hath hasted to deceit; 


If my step hath turned out of the way, 

And mine heart walked after mine eyes, 

And if any spot hath cleaved to mine hands; 
Then let me sow, and another eat; 

Yea, let the produce of my field be rooted out. 


Let us understand this confession of this ancient Arabian sheik. 
He is not identifying spiritual purity with mere ceremonial clean- 
ness, the hypocrisy which often tried the temper of Jesus, Job 
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confesses here to an inner life of purity which afterward 
found expression in the most beautiful and central beatitude of 
the Master as he drew the portrait of his coming man. “Blessed,” 
said Jesus, “are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” But 
Job has not done with this inner revelation of his life. If the 
sin of impurity was the one that marred the ancient world, no 
less did the sin of avarice blight God’s people. Money-getting 
and the worship of gold is no modern sin. It is the overdevelop- 
ment of the instinct of accumulation. Left alone, uncontrolled 
by a higher motive, this instinct, together with genius, develops a 
type of men dangerous to the welfare of society. The love of 
money was the root of all kinds of social evil in Job’s day as in our 
own. To control it was no less the master stroke of genius in his 
day than in ours, but to master it is the height of social saintship. 
Job did that. He was rich. His vast estates lay up the valley 
of Jauf. To him had come prosperity and wealth, but in this 
Oath of Clearing he declares that wealth was a means and not an 
end. Here is his confession: 
“If I have made gold my hope, 
And have said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence; 


If I have rejoiced because my wealth was great, 
And because mine hand had gotten much; 


If my land cry out against me, 

And the furrows thereof weep together; 

If I have eaten the fruits thereof without money, 
Or have caused the owners thereof to lose their life: 
Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 

And cockle instead of barley!” 


Here is an ancient preaching to us the doctrine that the accumula- 
tion of wealth is not at all incompatible with the development of 
a high type of Christian character. Parallel this confession of 
Job with Jesus’s teaching about money. Draw Job up into the 
atmosphere of the New Testament and see how resplendent he is! 
Let him stand among us with our “melancholy creed of mam- 
monism.” Bring the bribers and grafters near the ash heap and 
have them listen to this prophet who had kept his life in tune 
with the inner facts and his knee unbent before the shrine where 
Midas worshiped. 
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The Oath of Clearing moves in stately confession from the 
region of the heart out to the social and ethical world. It is 
easy for a man to say that he loves God. It is not difficult to 
make a protestation of a pure heart, for God alone sees; but in the 
open field of ethics man can judge whether his fellow man meets 
the demands of the social order. To make ethics and religion 
identical is no easy task. Frederick Maurice once declared: 
“Nothing is more common than to meet people who emphatically 
declare themselves Christians, and talk about Christianity; but 
nothing is more rare than men who, in their decisions and acts, 
are guided by the Christian spirit.” Maurice is right. The 
difficult problem for Christians to-day is to make religion include 
the whole of life. Job did it. He confesses in the presence of 
those who knew him that he had met the ethical claims of religion 
by discharging all the duties his religion put upon him. He be- 
gins with his own household, among his servants. He puts him- 
self on the basis of a common brotherhood with those about him 
because he recognized a common Fatherhood. Listen to this: 

“If I did despise the cause of my manservant, or of my maidservant, 

When they contended with me; 

What then shall I do when God riseth up? 

And when he visiteth, what shall I answer him? 

Did not he that made me in the womb make him? 

And did not one fashion us in the womb?” 
I do not intend to assert that Job had a complete conception of 
the coming kingdom of God, but it is evident that he did grasp 
the fundamental principle of the new social order. He asserted 
that God was the Maker of both himself and his servants, and 
therefore they were all brothers. He treated his servants as per- 
sons who had rights. He believed God was in his home to make 
right any wrongs done against any of his creatures. One cannot 
fail to see here the direction, at least, in which our social ills 
must find their solution. Men must approach the problems of our 
day with the assumption of a divine Fatherhood and a human 
brotherhood. Until this is done we will be in a condition of class 
antagonism and armed truce. 

Job continues his social creed. From his household he sweeps 
the wider field of human relations: 
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“If I have withheld the poor from their desire, 

Or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail; 

Or have eaten my morsel alone, 

And the fatherless hath not eaten thereof; 

(Nay, from my youth he grew up with me, as with a father, 
And I have been her guide from my mother’s womb) ; 

If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, 

Or that the needy had no covering; 

If his loins have not blessed me, 

And if he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep; 
If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, 
Because I saw my help in the gate: 

Then let my shoulder fall from my shoulder-blade, 

And mine arm be broken from the bone.” 


What a creed this! Job’s “ascent of ethics” begins at home and 
ends far away at the last human need. No wonder the voice of 
Deity was ready just then to speak out of the thunder cloud. It 
was time. Seven hundred years or more after this Deity spoke 
again, not from an empyrean but through human lips: “For I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed 
me: I was sick, and ye visited me.” The apotheosis of this suffer- 
ing saint is reached when, broken and hungry, he creeps up into 
the atmosphere of the impossible commandment. Christ’s com- 
mand to love one’s enemies is a hard saying. It is not easy to do. 
Personal experience gives testimony to the struggle. It is the 
very climax of the Christian’s duty; but Job confesses that this 
too was a part of his social creed. Here are his words: 


“If I have rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me, 
Or lifted up myself when evil found him: 
(Yea, I have not suffered my mouth to sin 
By asking his life with a curse); 


Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 
And cockle instead of barley.” 


To the last Job is true to the Sermon on the Mount. “Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you; that ye may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven.” 

At the close of the Oath of Clearing Job, conscious that his 
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protestations are all true, makes his final appeal to God to become 
his accuser if he finds aught against him. Job is willing to affix 
his signature to his plea of innocence and to ask God to answer it. 
He is not afraid of God’s indictment. He covets the honor to 
wear it on his shoulder, nay, as a crown it will circle his brow. 
Job is ready to have God know all his life. As a prince he is ready 
to approach his Maker to be tried. 


“Oh that I had one to hear me! 
(Lo, here is my signature, let the Almighty answer me) 

And that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath written: 

Surely I would carry it upon my shoulder; 

I would bind it umto me as a crown: 

I would declare unto him the number of my steps; 

As a prince would I go near unto him.” 
The Oath of Clearing is ended and Job sits down to await the 
voice of Deity. 

If we declare that Job was no real character, this detracts 
in no way from the greatness of the poem. We are quite 
content to give much praise to the man whose genius was 
great enough to create him. If Job is only the creature of the 
brain of this daring author, we are astonished that he was able to 
anticipate so much that Jesus demanded should be incorporated 
into the lives of those who were to be his followers. The passion 
of Jesus was to found a kingdom. Reduced to its lowest terms, 
this kingdom was to be a social order made up of men the char- 
acter of whose lives was righteousness and love. Righteousness 
was to be the essential quality of the Christian character and love 
to God and man its highest expression. This Oath of Clearing 
reveals to us the character of a man who confessed his righteousness 
and was brave enough to carry out all his social duties. Within 
the empire of his influence Job set up the kingdom of God, and 
in the valley of Jauv we have a prophecy of that social order in 
which men are sons of God and to each other brothers. 
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Art. IX.—THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE 


Tue modern scientific mind has at last startled itself with the 
fact that it has need of a religion. So intent has the scientific 
mind been on studying the dust of organisms that it entirely over. 
looked the organisms that studied dust. The spell of in. 
dustry held the microscope and scalpel over cells and microbes 
so intently that science practically forgot the ultimate cell that 
studied and investigated the organs and functions of organs 
and organisms—the scientist. The awakening has revealed 
a Rip Van Winkle in religious intelligence, but, fortunately, 
the scientific capacity for investigation has not slumbered; 
and upon this the scientist depends for his acceptation or 
rejection of the existing religions. The religion that science 
accepts or invents—if necessary—must lie within the soul of 
man’s moral nature, and of necessity within the soul of that 
Power that makes for righteousness. Having found a moral 
tendency in the world of nature, science seeks to find the 
transcript within the soul of man. To this work the scientist 
brings the inductive or laboratory method. The tests are severe, 
for the search is for ultimate reality in matters of conduct and 
life. The religion of science must of necessity be a universal re- 
ligion, a religion that knows no isms or creeds, a religion that is 
as universal and as fundamental as the law of gravitation, a 
religion that includes all races and languages; or, in other words, 
a religion that is constitutional and inherent in the soul of man 
and in the heart of God. 

Practical experience has taught science that it is useless to 
attempt to carry water with a bucket with no bottom. Speculative 
schools with their theories of knowledge are left to settle meta- 
physical abstractions as to how the knowing subjective cell comes 
into relationship with the knowable objective cell to form knowl- 
edge. The raw materials of objective reality are utilized and 
turned to practical account wherever found. Too often has the 
scientist grasped the raw materials of objective reality and turned 
them into practical utility to be fooled with, or to speculate about 
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the reality of matter. The splendid civilization with all of its 
modern utilities stands as the granite hills—a monument to the 
practical utility of the laws of nature to respond to the skill of man. 
Without dissent science accepts the self-evident proposition that in 
the process of thinking two elements are essential—the mind and 
the truth; one is within and the other is without; that in the proc- 
ess of volition two factors are essential—the will and the thing to 
be attained ; and that in the capacity for doing two conditions are 
necessary—a doer and a thing to be done. Science finds a world 
of organic reality in raw material and a world of subjective ca- 
pacity in mental reality. Experience and experiment have demon- 
strated to the scientist that with the law of things you get the truth 
of things, and that to know things as they are needs communica- 
tion through adjustment with things as they exist. The truth of 
a thing is contained in the law and nature of the thing. This law 
pervades all nature, and science, finding a universal law, finds a 
universal and fundamental fact. Science, therefore, concludes 
that to discover universal and fundamental laws inherent in the 
nature of things is to get into communication with the universal 
and fundamental purpose that underlies all laws and facts. By 
getting into communication with the purpose science takes it for 
granted that the intelligence on this side can get into the plan 
and thought and purpose of the Thinker on the other side—assum- 
ing, of necessity, that the lawof thought and the laws of personality 
are identical on both sides. Who shall say that they are not, when 
intelligence on one side thinks in terms of law and intelligence 
on the other side interprets those laws and their significance ? 
Practical laws reveal practical facts, and through facts and laws 
adjustment and communication are sustained and progress guar- 
anteed. Boats and steamships are adjusted to the water, each to 
the other; the water elements to the boat structure and the boat to 
the water. The fish is adjusted to the water and the water to the 
fish, Trees, roots, shrubs, plants are adjusted to the soil, to the 
air, and the sunshine, each to each: the whole to a part and the 
part to the whole. The law of adjustment and communication is 
as universal in the physical world as the law of gravitation, and 
the law of gravitation is as constant and eternal as the potentiality 
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of matter, and that is as constant and eternal as the potentiality of 
power, and that is as eternal as the energy or volition of the 
Creator. Universal laws reveal universal and fundamental facts, 
Let intelligence stand upon such laws, and be governed by such 
facts, then intelligent and rational conclusions will be deduced, 
With the law of things comes the truth of things, and with the 
truth of things comes all rational progress. When subjective self. 
conscious personality discovers universal and fundamental law, 
through cooperation with which personality is socially and morally 
elevated, that personality is compelled to postulate and accept the 
existence of an eternal and self-existent and self-sufficient Per. 
sonality from which all other personalities proceed. Science has 
given to biology, geology, physics, psychology, and sociology 
well-defined departments of their own, and each department 
postulates and formulates its knowledge on the basis of the self- 
evident axiom that with the law of things you get the truth of 
things, or the truths of the respective kingdoms. The law con- 
tained in the structure or organism of the cell, the plant, the ele 
ments, the mind, the social composition or the moral nature of 
man contains also the truth of those organisms and constitutions, 
The truth of astronomy is contained in the stars, their compo 
sition and constitution. Science maintains that understanding 
the law of the organism you understand its purpose, the object of 
its existence, and therefore its ultimate end. As law reveals 
purpose, so purpose reveals ultimate end. With the laws of elec- 
tricity you get the truth of electricity, and through adjustment 
to the truths or laws you get into communication with this element 
and get results. In the absence of truth or knowledge of electricity 
there can be no law of adjustment, no communication, and no 
ultimate electrical authority. Science knows that every tele 
phone, every electrical instrument must be constructed to con- 
form to this law, or there would be no communication. Every 
biologist, physicist, mechanic, sociologist bows before the universal 
and unalterable facts and laws contained in the elements and or 
ganic structures. The truths of psychology are contained in the 
laws of the mind. The postulates of philosophy are contained 
in the moral nature of man. The elements of theology are con- 
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tained in the personality of man. Of necessity, then, the eternal 
verities of the laws of mind, the postulates of philosophy, and the 
axioms of theology are contained in the personality of God. 
Science, therefore, maintains that to know the laws of mind is to 
understand psychology; to know the laws of morality is to know 
the ground of the moral nature of man—that is, philosophy ; and to 
know the ground or laws of personality in man is to know the per- 
sonality or moral nature of the Creator. Furthermore, to know the 
moral nature of God is to approximate to a working knowledge 
of the ultimate aim and end of all moral and self-directive per- 
sonalities. With the truth of an organism we get the law. Science 
is not content with a knowledge of things and laws. Science knows 
that man’s progress began with utilizing and conquering nature. 
Adjustment and utilization are the secret of progress in the scien- 
tific world. Science says that a knowledge of the laws of elec- 
tricity will not send a message, or light a street, or propel a car; 
knowledge of agriculture will not grow wheat or potatoes or de- 
velop a crop of corn; knowledge of mechanics will not generate 
steam nor turn a wheel; knowledge of the ground of the moral 
nature of man and of the laws of morality will not make a man 
moral. Similarly, a knowledge of the principles of theology and 
the ground of the moral nature of God will not make a man divine 
or give him a character. Knowledge, of necessity, involves respon- 
sibility, but all true progress of the individual and of society 
comes only through adjustment and communication. Knowledge 
utilized, adjusted, subjective powers coming into relationship with 
objective powers, gives through the applied sciences the marvels 
of electricity, the fleet leviathan of the deep—in fact, all the 
utilities of our wonderful civilization. Knowledge, adjustment, 
and communication in the mechanical and engineering world 
tunnel mountains, and bridge chasms, and gird a continent with 
a network of iron that calls to the trade and commerce of a world 
to utilize. Through the truth of a thing, and the utilization of 
the law of the thing, modern science has triumphed, and vindi- 
cated its right to exist as a potential factor in the world of prog- 
ress, Science has passed the deductive stage, the age of specula- 
tion, and has entered the age of conquest and triumph. Specula- 
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tion gives place to ultimate realization. Every wheel turns, every 
spindle flies, every door opens and closes, in the mechanical and 
engineering and scientific world, to turn out something of utility 
—ultimate reality. Science now stands at the door or temple 
of philosophy and theology and asks for products—for the facts 
of ultimate reality—in its search for a religion. 

“Where,” says science, “is your seat of ultimate reality, of 
ultimate authority, that does through the law of adjustment and 
communication produce, in personality and in society, ultimate 
morality, ultimate goodness, that is of practical utility and a com- 
mendable and marketable commodity in the world of humanity ?” 
Science demands in the moral and religious world a center of ulti- 
mate authority that will produce ultimate reality in the develop- 
ment of personality. Science shows that the physicist, the elec- 
trician, the mechanic, and the psychologist bow before the uni- ° 
versal and eternal law contained in the nature and structure and 
elements of things. It demonstrates that with the law of things 
the truth of things is ascertained, and with the truth of things 
comes the law of adjustment, and through adjustment communi- 
cation, and through communication results, or ultimate reality, 
or ultimate authority. Science asks: “Is man’s moral nature, 
his personality, an anomaly in the world of positive and con- 
structive law?’ Science asks: “Has the moral and spiritual 
nature of man a center of ultimate authority that leads to ultimate 
reality in the development of a righteous moral personality ?” 
Science has found this center of ultimate authority and reality 
in the physical world and now seeks it in the moral and spiritual 
world, or in what men have been pleased to call the religious 
world. Science contends that if there are moral Jaws and prin- 
ciples of rectitude contained in the elements, there must of neces- 
sity be a transcript of the same laws and facts in the moral nature 
of man. It is, then, the work of science to seek and find this 
center of moral authority, and find the law of ultimate reality in 
the religious world as it has found it in the elemental world. 
Science feels its need of a religion, of just this thing which it 
has enunciated. Where can science find that which will satisfy 
and be of as practical utility in the world of humanity in the 
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development of a righteous personality that shall be of moral 
utility in a world of social discord ? 

Science takes it as a self-evident proposition that there is a 
Center of ultimate morality and of ultimate authority in the moral 
order of things, and that the Center of things has transcribed 
those laws into the moral nature of man as well as into the moral 
order of the universe. Where, then, is this Center to be found, 
and what are the laws that lead into the realm of communication 
and realization? Science asks: “Can that Personality whose 
thinking has inscribed laws that make for righteousness and prog- 
ress in the physical world get into communication with the moral 
and spiritual nature of man so as to impart to his religious nature 
those truths or principles, those spiritual ideals, that will assist 
man in the development of a righteous personality akin to the 
Personality from which all things emanate?’ Science maintains 
that there are universal principles contained in the nature of the 
elements for getting into communication with the law of things 
so that progress may be made in the physical world, and the dis- 
covery and utilization of these laws have made for economic and 
social advancement in all human activities. Science finds elec- 
trical laws for electrical communication, psychological laws for 
mental communication and advancement, and now asks for 
spiritual laws for spiritual communication and moral advance- 
ment. Science has been forced to this conclusion from the fact 
that the ultimate end of human life and human relations is the 
highest end, and that end cannot be the production of economic 
goods, for then the material atom would be of supreme importance 
to the immaterial that adjusts and stamps it with its laws of 
elective affinity and chemical constituence. Science says that 
things in themselves are not of more account than the skill and 
thought that manipulates and produces utility. The machine side 
of a button, a boot, a web of cloth, a grand piano cannot be of 
more importance than the man, or human side. The ultimate 
product can alone be the highest, and civilization and commerce 
have no higher product than man—man come to himself, come to 
his highest and noblest ideals and possibilities, through the de- 
velopment of a characteristic personality that is in accord with 
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the inherent laws contained in the moral order of a world that 
works for righteousness. Righteous character, then, is the supreme 
product of man, of society, and of human activities. 

Having found the basis of righteous character, of a moral per. 
sonality in the world-ground, science asks, “What, then, are the ele. 
ments of righteousness ?” Science has demonstrated that, for all me. 
chanical and electrical and scientific progress, it must work with 
and codperate with the law or truth of things contained in the na- 
ture or elemental constitution of things; that with the law of me 
chanics and dynamics you get the truth, the strength, the ultimate 
resisting power, the ultimate reality and capacity of the structure, 
The mechanic, the engineer, the scientist grasps, through sub- 
jective capacity, the truths of objective reality—the laws of me- 
chanics and dynamics—and turns them into concrete objective 
reality in the architectural design, the bridge, the structure. Pur- 
pose and design stand forth in the structure. The ultimate end 
of all is concrete utility—a bridge, to carry the passing train, 
and thus insure the safety of travel and commerce. Funda- 
mental and organic laws were all regarded with scientific skill, 
for science has well learned that failure to make the adjustment 
according to the laws contained in the elemental structure of the 
raw material would end in disaster as complete as that which be 
fell the steel structure which collapsed and plunged into the 
Saint Lawrence at Quebec. Science believes in the veracity and 
integrity of elements and mathematical laws. To build a 
structure that will be safe for the express to cross demands that 
the laws of mathematics and mechanics be implicitly obeyed. The 
size and weight and strength of the bridge must be in proportion 
to the size and weight and pressure of the passing train upon the 
arches, the girders, and the supports. The architect gets into com- 
munication with the laws of mechanics, the laws of statics, the 
laws of geometry and trigonometry, the laws contained in elements 
and their resisting power. The architect did not create these 
laws. He has learned that with the truth of steel he gets the 
strength or resisting power of the elements. The engineer’s work 
is to adjust the elements of steel and masonry according to the 
mathematical laws which the plan calls for. Failure on the en- 
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gineer’s part to follow these specifications will also invite dis- 
aster. The mandates of elemental law and engineering science 
are so exacting that unless these laws are obeyed failure for com- 
plete and safe communication will ensue. Science thus demon- * 
strates that all progress, all social and economic advancement, is 
conditioned upon getting into communication with the law of 
things and utilizing the results in commercial life. The scientist’s 
subjective capacity, his reasoning and thinking power, gets into 
communication with objective reality and turns raw material into 
commercial utility. The raw material of commercial, industrial 
and social activity is ever present in mine and forest, in soil 
and air. In like manner science sees the raw material of edu- 
cation, of morality and religion contained in the organic nature 
of society and man. 

Science sees that no definition of man is large enough that 
does not include what man is without, through relationship with 
objective reality, as well as what he is and can be within through 
communication with all departments of subjective knowledge. 
Science finds itself in a world of absolute rectitude and integrity. 
Every atom and element holds aloft the plumb line of truth and 
veracity. Science is therefore driven by its own observations and 
indisputable conclusions to stand upon the rock of the moral in- 
tegrity, of the moral order of the world. Science finds laws and 
elements imperial in their integrity, inflexible in their veracity. 
The proposition that now confronts science is that, as man is the 
highest product of the moral order of the universe, therefore a 
moral man is the only product that the moral order can accept 
as its ultimate design and ultimate product. There is no other 
alternative for science to accept than that it is imperative for man, 
the ultimate product, to build a bridge of righteous character out 
of the eternal elements of truth and righteousness which he finds 
contained in the moral order of the world in which he lives. The 
elements of organic nature sustain the laws of the moral nature of 
their Creator. The moral nature of the Creator sustains and pre- 
sents an irrefutable argument as to the basis of the moral nature 
of man. In other words, science finds that the ground of the moral 
nature of man is the moral nature of his Creator. 
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Science says that as the engineer builds his steel structure 
according to the inherent laws contained in the elements of stec] 
and the fundamental laws of statics and geometry, so the archi- 
tect of a righteous character must build out of the eternal elements 
of truth upon which the moral order of the universe is founded, 
It is forever true that with the truth of a thing we get the law of 
a thing, and communication with the law through adjustment to 
the law means realization, or the production of ultimate reality, 
Science enters this door into every department of physical and 
mental and moral knowledge. The religion that science discovers 
is a religion of morality and righteousness that demands a life of 
personal integrity. Science cannot stop here. With science, 
knowledge involves responsibility. Science demands of itself 
that it will produce in utility—in reality—what it sees in ideals, 
It is the sphere of science to utilize knowledge and give to the 
world of civilization the products of investigation in terms of 
ultimate realization. What science demands of philosophy and 
theology, it now demands of itself, by its own inevitable and 
irresistible conclusions. 

Science, through utilization, adjustment, subjective powers 
coming into relationship with objective power, gives through the 
applied sciences the marvels of modern civilization in the world 
of commerce. It is the proud prerogative of science to boast of 
something done through achievement. Science glories in its me 
chanical and engineering facts. It now acknowledges that all this 
is subsidiary to the chief and supreme achievement—the making 
of a man—a man of the ideals and character outlined. Science 
says that the highest end and aim of human activities, of per- 
sonality, is likeness in moral and spiritual qualities to the Divine 
personality. It also sees that the attributes of the Creator are 
attributes of righteousness, truth, and wisdom. These inhere in 
the Divine nature as the attributes of chemical affinity and power 
inhere in the elements of the oak and iron. The attributes of the 
oak in its elemental structure are contiguous to its environment. 
The oak develops by conformity to its inherent life pattern by the 
aid of its environment. To build a character, a moral person- 
ality, that will stand the ultimate test of righteousness, that 
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character must be built out of the elemental principles of righteous- 
ness as contained in the moral nature of the Creator. Science now 
asks, “How can this be done?” The only possible way known to 
science is the way of fundamental and invariable law. Through 
the law of adjustment and communication. There must be some 
way by which the personality of man can get into communication 
with the personality of the Creator, God being a self-directive per- 
sonality, and having endowed man with self-directive personal ca- 
pacity, and holding out as an ideal the unalterable principles of 
righteousness for moral rectitude. The question is now apparent: 
Has the Creator left or made any arrangements for communica- 
tion, through the law of adjustment, so that the personality of man 
can get into communication with the personality of the Creator ; 
so that by the law of utilization and conformity to the Divine en- 
vironment man can develop and attain to that character which his 
reason and the verdict of science sees as obligatory in a world of 
moral order ? 

Science has found a universal and fundamental law in the 
world of elements by which it can get into communication with 
elemental reality and realize elemental results which give to the 
world of economic activity that which elevates society and man 
in the temporal affairs of life. It finds a law—not itself— 
that makes for social progress. “Where, then,” science asks, “is 
that law—not itself—which makes for that righteousness of per- 
sonality that is so ruthlessly and inexorably thrust upon man ?”’ 
Science has found that the world-ground is moral, and that the 
highest product of the world-ground is man, and that the highest 
attainment of man is righteousness. It then becomes imperative 
upon science, as it seeks a religion for itself, to attain to a 
knowledge of those spiritual laws or spiritual phenomena by which 
the spirit of man can get into communication with the Spirit of 
the Creator. The Creator has seen fit to interpret his moral char- 
acter in the moral order of the world-ground, and at the same 
time to demand of moral persons conformity to moral ideals in 
the attainment of righteous character. Science now asks for the 
realization of the ideal character. Science sees righteous char- 
acter demanded by the moral order of the world-ground. It now 
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asks, “What is the moral ideal of a righteous personality that 
the Creator would demand in a world of moral beings? What 
characteristics would predominate in that personality in a world 
of moral disorder arising out of the imperfections and limited 
view of moral beings groping toward the light of truth and moral 
perfectibility ?’ Science sees no other alternative than for the Cre- 
ator to realize his ideal man in an ideal incarnation, and that in- 
carnation to reveal the laws by which the righteous character may 
be attained which all science points out as imperative. Science 
_ maintains that there must be a law of the life-giving Spirit of 
the Creator through which the spirit of man can get into communi- 
cation with the spirit of life that pervades all, and by communi- 
cation attain in character the ideal which this same spirit demands 
of all moral persons. Furthermore, science maintains that this 
incarnation, in his revelation of the law of the life-giving Spirit, 
would follow the laws of communication and adjustment as al- 
ready revealed in the world of nature; that fundamental laws 
in the spiritual world would of necessity follow the fundamental 
laws of the organic world, as all organic laws are of necessity 
spiritual in their origin. Science declares that this would save 
the incarnate type from counterfeit and deception. For the type 
or ideal to do this would be sufficient credential to all intelligent 
scientists that his principles were in accord with what were already 
contained in the world-ground. Science bases these deductions 
on facts that are indisputable. Science has piled up a world of 
objective reality and demonstrated that with the law of things 
the truth of things is realized. It has discovered universal and 
fundamental laws with which it attains ultimate reality in the 
economic world. It has seen ultimate purpose and a design per- 
vading all. Ii sees thoughts and the work of a Divine artificer. 
Scientific intelligence stands on one side and communicates with 
a scientific Thinker on the other side. Mind and a capacity for 
truth get into communication with mind and truth. Science 
has got into communication with the universal and fundamental 
plans and purposes of the universal and fundamental Mind. 
Mind and mind codperate through that power which makes for 
progress. Science says that heart and heart—the great Heart of 
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a Father and the heart of a son—must codperate for loving and 
mutual attainment of that ideal character which all moral order 
demands as the ultimate purpose and end of creation. This, then, 
is the religion of science. Science has shown that the truths of 
psychology are contained in the laws of mind, that the prin- 
ciples of philosophy are contained in the moral nature of man, 
and that the basis of the moral nature of man is found in the 
moral order of the world-ground and in the moral order of the 
Personality of the Creator. Communication through adjustment 
brings science into relationship with the laws and forces of the 
world order and from this man conquers and ascends. Science 
here finds universal and fundamental law and here finds universal 
and fundamental spiritual facts. The door into the kingdom of 
spiritual reality is the door of communication into the heart of the 
Creator or the Father of all mankind. Science finds, then, its re- 
ligion in the moral nature of God and in the moral nature of man. 
It finds the seat of ultimate religious authority in the moral 
nature of a Father God and in the moral nature of man. The 
religion of science is not the religion of external authority, but 
the religion of an internal life in which the love and need of man 
communicate with the love and grace of God for the realization of 
the ultimate end of creation: righteous personality. 

How the spirit of man and the Spirit of the Creator come 
together to attain this result is as immaterial to science as how 
the internal subjective world and the objective external world 
come together to form knowledge. It is enough for science to 
get practical results. The evidence of communication with any 
kingdom, whether of nature or grace, is the fruit: ultimate eco- 
nomic reality, ultimate righteous personality. Conformity to 
the laws of the kingdom gets communicated evidence, whether in 
the physical or electrical or mechanical or religious world. Com- 
munication with ultimate authority gets the evidence of ultimate 
reality. This is the religion of science, and from this there is no 
rational or moral appeal. The light of truth that science has in- 
voked in its search for a religion now turns and, in the light of 
reason and invariable law, demands that science shall realize in 
a world of moral persons the ultimate reality of its own con- 
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clusions. Science sits in the light of reason, of truth, and of 
invariable law. Science as an interpreter of law is never free, 
Like reason, it stands in the presence of the Infinite and Eterna] 
Mind that stamps all things with the law of His being—the law of 
eternal veracity. The highest standard of truth that the scientist 
knows is Divine thought realized in law. The highest end of 
science is to lead upward to Divine wisdom. Geology and astron- 
omy open the gate of infinite time; physics and mechanics open 
the gate of infinite truth; biology and physiology open the gate 
of infinite wisdom ; psychology and philosophy open the gate into 
infinite righteousness. Science leads reason into the presence of 
infinite time, truth, wisdom, and righteousness. Science says that, 
if there be infinite mercy built on infinite love, that love and 
mercy needs an incarnation—a personal revelation of the Infinite. 
The highest end of science, then, is not to clothe and feed man, not 
to turn the world into a fodder-barn, not to reduce man to the level 
of cattle and to degrade itself to a stable-hand. The dignity of 
science rises with the dignity of its mission, of its moral ideals, 
of its moral vision. Science needs a religion to save it from 
scientific degradation; from becoming an accessory to the ma- 
terialism and vice that it deplores. Science finds itself under 
an infinite obligation to follow its own light, the light of reason; 
to reproduce in character, in moral personality, the truth, the 
law of integrity, which it finds revealed as the ultimate aim and 
end of the moral order. Science is the minister of righteousness, 
the preacher of morality, the exponent of the eternal order 
of eternal law. Science has a moral mission, a moral gospel, and 
science is no longer simply a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water. Science has a religion. Science has a pulpit. Science 
must preach. The gospel that science preaches is the gospel 
of the ultimate authority of righteous personality—personality 
that conforms to the ideals and principles of that righteousness 
which underlies the moral order of the world-ground ; a righteous 
ness that is akin to the righteousness of the Creator. This 
righteousness is not something that is artificial, or that can be 
obtained by expedience, by sentimentality, by religious cant or 
ecclesiastical preferment. Bridges are not built by scientific 
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expedients to overcome the integrity of law and elements, but 
by conformity to elemental and fundamental law. Organic and 
fundamental righteousness alone is the foundation of character 
and a religion that is Divine in its origin. All else is a sham, an 
artifice of deception. There is no other way for scientist or 
priest or people to enter a heaven that a righteous moral God 
has made for himself than through the door of righteousness. 

This is the religion that science discovers. This is the re- 
ligion of the moral order of the world-ground and this is the 
universal religion that alone saves; and this is the religion which 
ecclesiasticism and pretentious systems that deceive and delude 
will systematically ignore. But as well seek to ignore funda- 
mental laws of gravitation, fundamental laws of mechanics, as 
to ignore fundamental laws of morality contained in the moral 
order of the world and the moral nature of the Creator. 


Drea ateh, 
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Art. X.—FRESHMEN AND FICTION 


Ar Princeton, Dartmouth, and Bowdoin, three institutions 
which may fairly represent our Eastern Universities, large colleges, 
and small colleges, I have taken occasion in connection with the 
modern use of Latin quotations to ask my freshmen classes if they 
have ever read any of Thackeray’s novels. I blushed at asking 
such a question—the first time. It seemed an insult to their jn- 
telligence. The blush soon faded. Out of a class of twenty-five or 
more, one or two, or at most four men have raised their hands with 
all degrees of hesitation. One student wasn’t quite sure whether 
it was Oliver Twist or The Last Days of Pompeii that had met 
his eye—he didn’t think much of Thackeray, whichever it was. 
Another had read one of his “Indian stories”: he finally admitted 
that he had made a natural mistake in the ever-pardonable matter 
of proper names, and meant Cooper. I have uniformly waived 
Latin at some such point -as this and pursued my inquiries into 
undergraduate acquaintance with the “standard” novels. The re 
sults have not afforded material for panegyrics upon the inherent 
or acquired literary interests of American youth. A gleam of 
light once appeared for a moment when some one boldly declared 
that Silas Marner was a miser. It speedily flickered out. The 
student couldn’t quite remember what else he was, or did, or had 
done to him, and it appeared that Silas Marner was “only one 
of those books required for entrance to college,” anyhow. The 
student in question was a freshman, and the discussion took place 
early in the first semester. 

Are the answers of these students, approximately the same 
at three different institutions of learning, significant of general 
conditions? Can it be that Ivanhoe, Treasure Island, and The 
Last Days of Pompeii are almost the only masterpieces of fiction, 
outside of “required books,” with which as much as one third of 
every freshman class in the country is acquainted? Certainly this 
would seem to be true of the East; and energetic, interested, and 
eager for knowledge as the students in the Western colleges are 
said to be, it seems unlikely that in this particular respect in- 
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structors there could make a better report. Such teachers of both 
Eastern and Western experience as I have talked with have almost 
invariably said that the Western collegian is more ambitious and 
industrious than the collegian of the East, but, in general, has 
had a less fortunate precollegiate environment, in so far as things 
intellectual are concerned. They enter college with a purpose 
—which is more than can be said of the majority, perhaps, of our 
Eastern undergraduates; but their poorer preparation counter- 
balances, for a time, the Easterner’s indifference. This summa- 
rizes the opinions of some ten or a dozen teachers whom I have 
questioned. In the absence of statistics on this question, a fresh- 
man spelling-match, reported from a large Western university, 
may be pressed into service. Among the proposed substitutes for 
“irregular” were “earegular,” “iregler,” and “iregalor”; “chiv- 
alry” became “shivalery,” “shivelry,” and “chifalery”; “anthra- 
cite’ was metamorphosed into “anthreicit” and “anthrisight.” 
Many such Alice-in-Wonderland words were propounded. Out of 
curiosity I submitted the list to several of my Eastern classes of 
freshmen. The language was infinitely less enriched. No one 
misspelled these three words, and one of the worst offenses was 
that against “accessible,” making it “accessable”; some of the 
Western variations were “excessable,” “assessable,” and “axsesable.” 
Such abortions do not suggest the opinion that the “standard” 
novel has a wider circulation among the boys of Idaho than of 
Massachusetts. “Chifalery” and a burning interest in the ro- 
mances of Scott would not seem to be normally compatible. If 
our great novelists fare in the West, then, as in the East, it can 
hardly be a matter calling for self-congratulation, Times change, 
and we are changed with them. Homer even in classical days 
was reputed to nod now and then, and we have it on the high 
authority of the present-day critic that he was quite asleep all of 
the time. But to those older members of our society who recall 
the first days of Pickwick, Vanity Fair, Jane Eyre, and Romola, 
who knew the Vicar of Wakefield, Waverly, Pride and Prejudice 
when they were “young and still to be admired,” it must seem 
a melancholy fact, and a fact hardly justifiable, that for the 
younger generation such books are fast becoming less than names, 
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Justification can be found only in the assumption that something 
new and equally good has replaced the old. Were such writers as 
Meredith and Hardy, De Morgan and Stevenson supplanting 
Reade and Trollope, Bulwer and Kingsley, there might be slight 
reason for wonder and regret. But investigations made at three 
different colleges, at least, point to no such change without decay, 
Meredith and De Morgan seem to be mere sounds to nineteen out 
of twenty freshmen ; Hardy, one or two men in a class will remem- 
ber, wrote Tess, but whether Tess was bird, beast, or fish generally 
remains in doubt. Stevenson, however, has a comparatively large 
number of readers, and some hearty though rather inarticulate 
admirers. The “supplanted” novelists fared hardly better than 
Meredith, De Morgan and Hardy. So far as my experience goes, 
then, the “something new and equally good” has not been found in 
the field of fiction. 

Here it might be suggested that the increase in college entrance 
requirements and the extension of the school curriculum make 
such demands upon the boy of to-day that he has less time for the 
reading of fiction than the boy of twenty-five years ago, but can 
offer its equivalent in biology, physics, and the like. The question 
of the value to education, in its full sense, of a blurred notion of 
a few scientific facts as compared with a faint idea of the charac- 
ter of a Colonel Newcome may be waived. Whether or not the 
prospective collegian gets enough of lasting value out of his pre 
paratory school smatterings of the sciences to compensate for 
lack of acquaintance with the human nature depicted in our great 
English novels is a matter which need not be considered. It is 
probably true, as many “old grads” say, that they couldn’t get 
into their respective Alma Maters these days even if they weren't 
“rusty.” It is probably true that increasing requirements for en- 
trance to colleges have in some measure decreased the time which 
boys can spend on the reading of fiction, but it is certainly true 
that the ordinary schoolboy is not overworked, and has plenty of 
time to read almost anything he wishes to read. What, then, is 
the cause of this premature passing of the nineteenth-century 
novelist? At one of the colleges at which I have taught I lived in 
a “furnished” house the library of which was the scene of con- 
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ferences with small divisions of the freshman class. The first re- 
mark made by one of the first of those freshmen is significant: 
“Gad! What a swell lot of books! Can I take this one?” Signifi- 
cant because I’ve never seen in a private house so many contem- 
porary mushrooms or worse, and 80 few books of any but ephem- 
eral reputation—shelf upon shelf, case after case, of “best-sellers,” 
and a way over in a corner a modest set of Spectator and Tatler 
papers. It is hardly necessary to add that that freshman knew 
almost nothing of fiction previous to the year nineteen hundred 
and had a fine impatience of it. The large majority of his class- 
mates were his peers. The king is dead: long live the king! Yet 
few of us would contend that all of the present-day novels are 
worthless. A number of them we thoroughly admire; others 
greatly interest us throughout and thrill us at the proper intervals ; 
a still larger number manage to hold our attention from cover to 
cover. At no time have so many “interesting” novels annually 
appeared. That is one of the facts that occasion these tears. They 
are too “interesting.” They are too generally “novels of in- 
cident,” incident that begets a craving for still more exciting in- 
cident and a discontent with anything less stirring. The novel of 
“character,” save the pathological, the humorous, and the local, is 
comparatively seldom a “best-seller.” Of the “standard” novel- 
ists, Stevenson apparently has the most readers among our high- 
school boys. He is saved from limbo primarily because his books 
are comparatively recent and are novels of incident, interesting, 
exciting; not because his style and artistic method of narration 
are appreciated. Treasure Island and Nick Carter are both thrill- 
ing, or seem so; both are read with slight distinction. The 
novelist of sane individuality and wide information is either a 
rare bird in these days or commonly feels it necessary to hide 
his light. Financially, no doubt, this self-repression, if it 
can be so termed, is wise; a Fielding’s digression, personal 
opinions, clever parodies, intellectual wit, and literary allusions 
are above the heads or beneath the interest of most modern 
readers, 

The short story too is playing its part in fostering our con- 
temporary hurry, superficiality, and desire for unthinking distrac- 
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tion in our fiction. Recently there came to my attention the case 
of a freshman who seldom had his lessons, and was frequently 
warned of the impossibility of his passing the semester exam). 
nations unless he improved with marked celerity. The improve 
ment was not apparent and he was dropped. The man had seemej 
bright enough, and had spasmodically felt a strong desire to stay 
in college, so I asked a member of his class and fraternity why 
he had failed to study more. “He was too fond of reading,” was 
the reply. An excessive love of reading is not usually the main 
reason for failure to pass examinations, and I was led to inquire 
what he read. “Why, the magazines.” Hours a day that man had 
spent in absorbing the collective wisdom of the stories in the 
periodicals. He had read practically nothing else in college, and 
I remembered that Henty had been one of his staples in earlier 
days. The magazine room in a college library is usually a popv- 
lar resort ; the rest of the building usually suggests a desert. These 
magazine tales, again, are often “interesting”—“interesting” not 
only to freshmen, but to most people. The short story has its 
place, and it is an honorable one. Much of the fiction in our 
periodicals needs no defender, but much should be unable to find 
one; and, good or bad, such fiction should, of course, not be 
allowed to precede and supplant in any large measure the reading 
of the many novels which are eminently worth while. 

The fact that the authors of these novels belong, for the 
most part, to another century than his own is in itself sufficient 
to prejudice the ordinary American boy of seventeen against them. 
There is no one, probably, so content with the things that are and 
so patronizing or so indifferent toward the things and persons 
that were as the average American freshman. The living jackass 
is to him an infinitely greater thing than the dead lion—and by 
reason of lack of acquaintance with lions he is usually u- 
aware that it is a jackass which he admires. His interest is keen 
in matters that obviously have to do with his success in life, but 
his vision of the obvious is so limited, and his definition of success 
so obscure and narrow, that he generally sees little of importance 
in aught save the contemporary. In this attitude he, of course, 
but reflects the attitude of the majority of the people about him, 
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and, once assumed by a boy of collegiate years, it is an attitude 
dificult to escape. 

Another, and to my mind a distinctly minor, cause frequently 
mentioned in explanation of the American boy’s lack of acquaint- 
ance with the great novels—which are often long novels and 
novels which must be read slowly—is that he is too engrossed 
in time-consuming sports. There is, of course, some truth in the 
statement. Neither through environment nor inclination are our 
prospective collegians so apt as the German and English boys to 
sacrifice other entertainment to reading. Our collegians come 
from the people at large, however, and our nation is one fond of 
outdoor games; both these conditions are as they should be, and 
we cannot afford to offer educational democracy and physical well- 
being upon the altar of fiction, or of anything else. 

If the foregoing diagnosis of the situation and its causes be 
correct, the main and most easily remediable cause has to do with 
quality and quantity in the reading of fiction. Let our boys 
spend with books only the time they now spend, but let most of 
the books be other than they now are. “Interesting,” in con- 
nection with fiction and freshmen, is an adjective of very limited 
connotation, but it need not be if those freshmen have been brought 
up on the best fiction from the time when they can read with 
ease. There are years in a boy’s life when his reading can be 
almost entirely guided and supervised if policy and tact and 
judgment are brought to bear on the matter. If this is done 
during those years, the boy will have learned past all forgetting 
that “interesting” and “distracting” are not inseparable syno- 
nyms, that we can be “interested” yet forced to think, “interested” 
yet forced to judge, “interested” yet forced to apply to ourselves 
standards of conduct. The right novel may be to the right boy 
a great educator, moral, mental, and spiritual; and the “right 
boy” is almost any boy whose parents have had sufficient foresight 
and intelligence to direct him toward the right books at the most 
formative and malleable period of his life. In those “right 
books” there will be much that he cannot comprehend ; but if his 
taste has not been debauched by entirely intelligible trash, his 
failure to comprehend these books in their entirety will not drive 
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him from them. For this very reason, in fact, they will be books 
to which he can return in later years with fresh pleasure. Only 
when he has lagged by the way to pick up the choicest of the 
golden apples of the last two centuries’ fiction will it be safe and 
profitable for him to try to overtake the publishers of to-day, and, 
unlike Atalanta, it will not cost him dear if he loses the race, [i 
cannot be too often reiterated that these beginning years of 
boy’s reading are the all-important ones to guide. Even in the 
preparatory school he is often, if not usually, beyond his parents’ 
guidance save outwardly. Certainly by that time he has got well 
started in his literary habits for better or for worse. It is in these 
years that a large part of his novel-reading should be done if the 
college curriculum, collegiate activities, and the business of suc 
cess in his lifework are to get their due. The boy whose reading 
has not been supervised till his fourteenth year is seldom likely 
to “take to” supervision started between his fourteenth and eigh- 
teenth years, is seldom likely to find the great novel to be an inter- 
esting novel, and is very likely to forfeit for life the inspiration 
and amusement, the pleasure and understanding which intimacy 
with those who people the world of fiction may bring. 


“Va? Ligon 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 





THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE! 


Iv certainly is needless to assert, as it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate, the literary value of the English Bible. Every English writer 
of much eminence, from the time of Shakespeare downward, is satu- 
rated with the Bible, and discloses constantly, as Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and Dryden, and Addison, and Burke, and Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson, for example, do, the influence of Scripture imagery and 
phrase on almost every page. Our whole literature has been influ- 
enced, both in spirit and in form, by stout old William Tyndale’s trans- 
lation of the Bible far more than by any other English book. But 
the literary value of the Bible is sometimes unduly depreciated be- 
cause we do not justly appreciate the character of literature. To 
speak of anything as “mere literature” is, in the thought of many 
people, to relegate it to the class of unimportant things. We are prone 
to regard literature, and, indeed, all forms of art—of which literature 
is one—as part of the adornment of life; acquaintance with it desir- 
able, doubtless, as accomplishment or recreation, but not essential. 
And it is to be regretted that in these days art is sometimes spoken 
of in a way that would justify such a slight regard for it. The false 
maxim, “art for art’s sake,” is often quoted by those who would di- 
vorce art from all moral purpose, and thus divest it of all its deepest 
significance. In reality, art is the most earnest and most abiding 
thing that man can create or man can study. It is nothing less than 
the record of the truest life of humanity—the deepest feeling, the 
clearest vision, the profoundest insight of man—embodied in lasting 
forms of beauty or of strength. The painting, the statue, that is one 
man’s glimpse of the charm or the majesty of the world made im- 
mortal ; the music, that is the impassioned cry of a human soul in joy 
or grief, in love or adoration—verily a human voice that sounds for- 
ever. And literature, which is the widest of all arts in its power of 
utterance, is the embodiment of such part of the thought and feeling 
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of our race as really lives in lasting speech. Art is the only abiding 
thing, and literature the most permanent of all arts. The genera. 
tions of men pass like the leaves of swift-following summers; their 
achievements are forgotten, their knowledge dwindles in the light of 
a fuller day’s, the science of yesterday becomes the commonplace of 
to-day and perhaps the folly of to-morrow, but so much of their 
deepest life as they have been able to put into literature—that sur- 
vives; and the line of Homer is as fresh and strong to-day as when 
it first fell from the lips of the bard. . 

Obviously, the Bible could not have lasting power unless it were 
literature. It may be well, therefore, to consider it sometimes as such, 
and, especially, to ask what suggestions as to the profitable reading 
of it we may derive from its distinctively literary character. 

It is true, indeed, that there are some portions of the Bible that 
cannot be called literature. However vague our conception of litera- 
ture, we should probably never think of including in it such pas- 
sages as the first chapter of the book of Chronicles; that whole book, 
in fact, bears testimony by its title that it is not what we usually 
term literature. Or if, for example, we turn to the closing chapters 
of the book of Exodus we shall find them filled with detailed and 
minute instructions for the building and decoration of an ark, a 
tabernacle, and an altar, and these, evidently, are architects’ speci- 
fications, not literature. Turning over a few leaves more, we shall 
come to a book filled with most elaborate legal specifications, a code 
ramifying into all details to govern the most intimate relations of 
private and social life. And this too, assuredly, is not literature. 
All these passages may have very great value; the study of them 
may have great and varied interest. The study of the Mosaic law, 
for example, must have intense interest, of an ethic and an ethnic 
sort, as a study in the growth of moral ideas, the comparative ethical 
conceptions or different races, and the development of moral law 
under especial divine guidance, but such a book does not have 
much of that universal human interest which we call literary. 
But when we turn to Genesis and the earlier parts of Exodus, the 
times of Moses and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, we find an interest 
of a different sort, an interest more clearly literary. We shall find, 
on a little reflection, that the distinctively literary quality of these 
books—and, I believe, of all books—resides in their power to stir 
the emotions. Whatever writing has permanent power to do that 
is literature; we shall get no other test so simple as that. Some- 
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times that is the primary object and purpose of the writing; this 
is the case in poetry, which usually aims to awaken delightful or 
inspiring emotions for their own sake; or, if it have any other ends, 
they are secondary and remote. Sometimes the writer’s purpose is 
to tell us facts; but the facts so take hold of his imagination and 
sympathies, or he knows how so to arrange and exhibit them, that 
his narrative awakens in us sympathetic emotions of admiration, 
love, or their opposites, detestation and indignation, and thus a nar- 
rative rises into history, and may be a very great piece of literature, 
which would be a dull chronicle if it did nothing but recite facts. 

The value and rank of any book as literature must obviously 
depend on the amount and the quality of the emotion it can awaken. 
If it arouse a great volume of emotion, we shall call it a powerful 
book; and if these emotions are of high quality, sound and healthful, 
it will be a great book. It must appear, then, that a book, or any 
other work of art, which appeals to the religious emotions, the most 
deep and commanding of all, ought to be of high rank. And so 
it is. The noblest achievement of architecture is a Gothic cathedral ; 
the greatest statue in the world is Michelangelo’s Moses; the greatest 
picture in the world is Raphael’s Sistine Madonna; the greatest 
poem in the world is the book of Job. 

Now, the Bible is not one book, but a library of books having 
really only one thing in common: a central religious conception and 
an ethical tendency growing out of that. Widely different these 
books are; some of them, as we have seen, are hardly to be called 
literature at all, and, indeed, so prominent is the ethical purpose of 
them all that we hardly think of them as pure literature, designed 
merely to move the emotions without ulterior ethical or religious 
purpose. Yet here, I think, we sometimes mistake. We forget that 
pure and healthy emotion is itself one of the ends of life. That is 
what we were made for—to enjoy whatever is most noble in thought 
and feeling. We are actually attaining what, so far as we can under- 
stand, is one of the ends and objects of our being when we are 
genuinely uplifted in admiration of the truly great or rapt into sym- 
pathy with the truly lovely. We need not ask anything more of 
some works of literature than that they minister directly to those 
emotions and affections that are best worth living in. Now, there 
are some books in the Scriptures that find sufficient warrant for 
their place in the canon simply in this literary charm; they are 
pure literature. Take the book of Ruth, for example. It is such 
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a poem as Goethe’s “Hermann and Dorothea,” or Wordsworth’s 
“Michael,” or Longfellow’s “Evangeline”; only, disguised in trans. 
lation though it is, it is far more pellucid and beautiful than either— 
simply the most beautiful of idylls. And I suppose it is in the Bible 
because it is the most perfect of idylls; because of its abiding and 
exquisite charm. I know, of course, that it has historical signifi- 
cance, that Ruth was the great-grandmother of David, and so, over 
all the generations between, linked with great David’s greater Son 
and with the hope and faith of a race. But her story is told at length 
evidently because it is good for man to hold in his thought forever 
that sweet picture of love and fidelity and gentleness in the pastoral 
setting of the yellow harvest fields of Bethlehem. Such chaste 
beauty, such devoted love keep pure the ideals of men; of such 
mothers come the kings and leaders of men; and of such, as if to 
show that earthly love and heavenly are not all so unlike, is born the 
Christ at last. Or take that other book, which has so puzzled, even 
scandalized, those worthy students and commentators who think it 
necessary to spiritualize, as they call it, all the facts of life, the 
Song of Solomon. If any book was ever pure literature, this is. 
It is a love poem or drama throughout, and it is nothing else what- 
ever. The attempts to allegorize it, to make it—as the very unin- 
spired heading of one of the chapters has it—an account of how 
“Christ and the church congratulate each other,” are simply funny; 
sheer nonsense, that never could have entered the head of anybody 
who hadn’t started out with the assumption that a love poem could 
not be sacred, and must, therefore, be slightly improper among 
sacred books. Of the several interpretations of the book, that seems 
most probable and most beautiful which makes it a version of the 
old theme—a lass from the uplands of Samaria betrothed to her 
rustic lover, and true to him despite all the arts of a king and all the 
enticing splendors of a court, putting aside all blandishments that 
might corrupt her chaste faith, and proving at last that true love 
can neither be quenched nor bought. 
Many waters cannot quench love, 
Neither can the floods drown it; 


If a man would give all the substance of his house for love, 
It would utterly be contemned. 


The theme has been used a thousand times, and in all literatures, but 
never with more richness of imagery or more ardent purity of senti- 
ment. But, obviously, the greater number of the books of the Bible 
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are not of this sort. Their primary import is religious. The emo- 
tions that inspire them and give them literary quality arise directly 
out of the relations of man to the Deity. Yet much of that great 
portion of Scripture which is filled with this emotion deserves to be 
called pure literature. That is, it has no didactic purpose; it is 
simply the spontaneous overflow of strong religious emotion, in de- 
votion, adoration, entreaty, or thanksgiving. Thus the psalms, nearly 
all of them, are pure lyrics. They were not written to teach; they 
are not primarily repositories of doctrine; they are songs. So 
some parts of the prophetic books are outbursts of irrepressible 
emotion, of sorrow, or anger, or desire. They are, in great part, 
patriotic poetry—odes of national religious feeling; such odes as 
arouse a nation to repel the invader or to attempt the more difficult 
task of purging itself from moral corruption. Indeed, much of that 
part of the Old Testament which is primarily historical in subject 
is poetical in temper and manner. The books of Genesis and Exodus, 
for example, are for the most. part in the manner of epic poetry. 
That is, while they recount history they recount that history pri- 
marily for its emotional value. Accordingly they touch only the high 
points of the history. Like all epic, the story centers itself in the heroes, 
and the manner of statement is not scientific and precise but large 
and emotional. And, above all, through the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment history, prophecy, and song, runs one deep emotion, which often 
gives a solemn poetic character to what might otherwise be dull 
chronicle or the record of endless strife between petty tribes—one 
graver note to which the whole is keyed—the sense of the immanence 
of God. On the Hebrew mind that great truth was deeply impressed. 
God was ever here and now. All natural phenomena were the ex- 
pression of his will. The hurricane is his breath; he looks upon the 
earth and it trembles—in earthquake; he touches the hills and they 
smoke—in eruption. He holdeth the ocean in the hollow of his 
hand ; it is he that guideth the stars in their course and maketh the 
goings forth of the morning and evening to rejoice. And not only 
in all the phenomena of nature is the divine power seen, it is seen, 
and more especially, in the ruling of the moral world. This Jehovah 
loveth righteousness and hateth evil. Faith simply means the belief, 
in spite of whatever might seem to belie it, that God is on the 
throne and righteousness must prevail. And this faith gives epic 
dignity and real literary power to many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment not primarily literary in purpose. 
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Nor is this true of the Old Testament merely. All writing that 
has much power over our moral and religious nature must have some 
literary quality. No writing of abiding ethical power can be merely 
didactic, it must touch the emotions; and the moment it begins to 
do that it takes on literary value. That is especially true with the 
Scriptures even in some of their most didactic and argumentative pas- 
sages. The Epistles of Paul, for example, which are often extremely 
abstruse in argument and are written in a style which, measured by 
the rhetorician’s standards, is often execrable, are, nevertheless, so 
full of his own eager, impetuous emotion that they arouse and dilate 
the reader and rise into the rank of noble literature, while the gospel 
narratives, in their simple, transparent depiction of a Divine Person 
that by universal admission has a unique power over human motive 
and action—these stand supreme at the head of narrative literature. 

Some obvious hints as to the profitable use of the Bible are sug- 
gested by the literary character of the greater part of it. It is a 
very flat platitude to say that if one would appreciate the literary 
power and charm of the Bible, he must read it. Yet if everybody told 
the exact truth, we should probably find that many very good people 
do not altogether enjoy the Bible. That is in part because the 
Bible is generally thought of severely as a book of divine authority. 
It contains the law we know we ought to obey and know we don’t 
obey. Its high austerity rebukes our reckless assertion of freedom; 
we look upon it as a kind of divine Revised Statutes. But the ap- 
preciation of the Bible has suffered perhaps even more from the 
sluggishness of mind and imagination in the average reader. All 
other great literature is in like case. How many people really read 
Spenser, or Milton, or Burke, or even Tennyson or Browning? A 
vivacious critic once said, with too much truth, that the popular idea 
of a classic is a book that everybody ought to read and nobody wants 
to read. The fact is, our almost invincible laziness is the greatest 
obstacle to the influence of good books. We think of literature as 
designed to amuse or entertain ; we take a book as we take a beverage: 
it must have a pleasant taste, be easily swallowed, give a momentary 
stimulation, and not require to be digested. Neither the Bible nor 
any other great book can be worthily read in such a temper as that; 
but no great book appeals more readily or more powerfully to the 
appreciation of any man who will read it worthily. We sometimes 
hear the necessity of formal Bible instruction urged, as if without 
such instruction, the Bible were an unintelligible book. But the truth 
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is that, in strictness, no literature ever can be taught. It must be read ; 
the reader must get his mind into sympathy with the writer’s mind 
and receive from him at first hand. In the endeavor to do this with 
the Bible it is to be remembered that many of its books are to be read, 
not as science, history, or even primarily as theology, but as literature. 
We cannot read lyric as if it were dogma, or drama as if it were 
history. For instance, the book of Job is a sort of lyric drama on 
the general theme of the relation of man’s righteousness to God’s 
justice in this world. It is easy to see that no problem would stir 
the Hebrew mind so deeply as that. With an inextinguishable faith 
in the righteousness of God, refusing to bow, as the Greek did, be- 
fore an inexplicable fate, and having no clear trust in a life to come 
to which he might postpone the unsolved problems of this one, the 
Hebrew wrestled with that awful question, How can the course of this 
world be reconciled with the justice of God? The book of Job is 
the sublimest poetry of moral question and struggle ever written. 
But it makes no difference as to the value of the book whether there 
ever was such an historic character as Job. The drama is no whit 
less powerful or truthful. It no more depends for its value upon the 
historic existence of Job than the play of Hamlet depends upon an 
historic Hamlet. The incidents of either drama are evidently not 
conceived as veritable history. Or, take the case of that remarkable 
book, Ecclesiastes. That is pretty surely not the work of Solomon, 
but a poem of which Solomon is the hero. It is not biography but 
poetry; or, if biography, only in the sense in which Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fourth or King John is biography. And thu; the question 
whether it is a faithful picture of the experience of I:ing Solomon 
is not of the first importance; it is a faithful and most moving 
picture of the satiety that springs from luxury and the paralysis 
that springs from doubt. It is a great lesson in religious experience. 

Furthermore, we are not only thus to recognize the general pur- 
port of a work of literature like these, but we should also remember 
that the language of any work conceived in the literary temper ap- 
peals to our sympathies and our imagination rather than to the un- 
warmed intellect. The larger, figurative phrase of literature cannot 
be interpreted as if it were the diction of exact science. This is 
true even of those historical books of the Old Testament which are 
literary in manner. Yet we are constantly prone to give to the lan- 
guage of these books a hard, mechanical interpretation, and thus 
set their characters apart from us in some supernatural relation 
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that disguises their human reality. I think our reading would have 
a new vividness, and a thousand difficulties would vanish, if we 
only remembered that we are reading the language of poetry. The 
narrative doesn’t say, “Moses felt convinced that it was his duty to 
do so and so.” “Felt convinced?” Who convinced him? No; that 
is our modern, roundabout, noncommittal way of putting it. The 
Old Testament says, “And God spake unto Moses, saying” so and so 
—just as he may have spoken to you and me. But the Hebrew phrase 
has as much truth as ours, as we should see if we had any faith in 
God. And it certainly has far more poetry. 

A lonely young Hebrew adventurer going his way into a far 
country, a man of very mixed and varying character, but deeply 
smitten from boyhood with a sense of God’s presence and direction— 
even when he was not always obedient to that direction—this young 
exile, who has lost his way and is troubled for his safety, with his 
shepherd’s habits throws himself wearily upon the ground, with a 
stone for a pillow, and falls asleep under the Eastern stars. And 
as he dreams he sees the heavens opened and a ladder stretching 
thither, and bright messengers coming and going between, as if to 
assure him that in that lonely spot the divine aid was as near as when 
in his own home. And he wakes with a thrilling sense of safety and 
awe, and names that spot the House of God, Beth El, since “surely 
God was in this place and I knew it not.” And the place is a 
sanctuary for his race through all the generations thereafter. Beav- 
tiful story, a poem, and true, historically true; but why should we 
interpret his language with a hard, Western literality, or account the 
incident miraculous? We lose something of its human power and 
charm if we do. God overthrew the hosts of Pharaoh in the Red 
Sea, and Hebrew emotion breaks out in exultant poetry of deliver- 
ance. Yes, and just as truly—and perhaps just as miraculously— 
God overthrew the Spanish Armada in the English Channel with 
the breath of his tempest and scattered the broken wrecks of it all along 
the coast of Ireland ; with a strong west wind he saved a nation, broke 
the power of Spain forever, gave the empire of this Western world to 
his chosen English people, and changed the face of all future history. 
No candid student can deny the presence of a special, supernatural 
element in Hebrew history; but we should remember that a people 
possessed, as these Hebrew people were, by that great truth of the im- 
mediate power and presence of God, invisible, eternal, naturally 
overlooked our artificial distinctions between the natural and the 
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supernatural—which are only the marks of our own ignorance—ani 
recognized in all things the Ultimate and Efficient Cause. And thus 
their speech takes on an imaginative elevation that will not bear 
our literal reading. 

It is true, indeed, and it cannot be too often stated, that not all 
Scripture is to be read in this larger and more imaginative way. 
For not all Scripture is poetry, not all primarily emotional in appeal. 
Some thirty years ago Matthew Arnold wrote that book—famous for 
a little while—in which he urged the universal acceptance and read- 
ing of the Bible on the ground that the Bible (as his title implied) 
was literature, and not dogma. His thesis was that the Bible was 
not the record of objective fact or truth, but the record of sub- 
jective experience, and therefore could commend itself to everybody’s 
sympathy. You might not believe that the sun stood still for 
Joshua, and you might not believe that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead; you might not even believe in the existence of any such 
real objective being as the Hebrews called God, but only in a “stream 
of tendency”; you might, indeed, deny every objective fact these 
books record, yet you could still sympathize with their varied ex- 
pression of human aspiration after righteousness. The books, though 
no longer dogma or history for you, would still be literature, and so 
of priceless value. Now that is a particularly mischievous position. 
“The Not Ourselves that Makes for Righteousness is my shepherd ; 
He maketh me to lie down in the nature of things, and leadeth me 
beside the streams of tendency”—if that is all I really mean, I will 
not delude myself by any pretty metaphors into thinking I mean 
something quite different. Mr. Arnold’s thesis not only leaves the 
Bible no value as revelation, but it cuts out of it all statement of fact 
and truth. There is dogma in the Bible and there is history; 
definite statements of objective truth and definite statements of ob- 
jective fact. And it is certainly far less dangerous to read that as 
fact and dogma which was meant only as metaphor and literature 
than to read that as only literature which was meant for dogma 
and fact. 

In the endeavor to reach an appreciative understanding of any 
work of literature there are two matters, in some sense incidental 
and illustrative, which deserve careful attention. One is the style or 
form of a man’s writing, the way in which he selects and adapts his 
phrase so as to intensify the emotional effect of what he says and at 
the same time express his own personality. In all forms of poetry, 
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especially, much depends upon this inexplicable quality of phrase, 
upon the subtle associations of language that stir what may be called 
overtones of feeling, and upon the still more subtle musical sug. 
gestions of poetic line. Now, these more delicate effects of style we 
must always lose almost entirely in reading our English Bible simply 
because we read it in translation, and these effects must be lost in 
translation. We get the meaning of the solemn poetry of David, or 
Job, or Isaiah, we see the bold outlines of their imagery, we catch 
something of their lofty tone of feeling, but the subtler power of 
their phrase we must be content to lose. Yet, if we cannot expect to 
find these more intangible effects of style in translation, there are 
other peculiarities of style that we can detect, and find our interest 
often much increased by doing so. For instance, it is quite possible 
to trace, even under the disguises of translation, some of those marked 
peculiarities of style that disclose the personality of the writer; to 
see the man in his writing. Who cannot see the difference between 
the deep tenderness, the large, serene hopefulness, of the writer of 
the last part of the book of Isaiah and the eager, impetuous but in- 
volved style of Ezekiel? There is much the same difference as be- 
tween Spenser and Donne. Or, take a more familiar example. | 
have said that the style of Paul, measured by the mere rhetorician’s 
standards, is an execrable style. It is perplexed, involved, riding 
roughshod over all your neat rules for clearness and method. There 
are sentences a page long, full of ellipses and crowded with paren- 
theses—parenthesis within parenthesis. He is constantly running 
away from the main line of his thought, and sometimes doesn’t get 
back to it at all. What the old rhetoricians call anacoluthon is his 
favorite figure. He will follow a sorites some distance and then go 
off after one of the omitted premises of the sorites and start a new 
argument with that, only to desert it again in the same way. But 
is Paul, therefore, an uninteresting or a feeble writer? Assuredly not. 
And he is interesting not merely in spite of these peculiarities of style 
but on account of them. They are the best possible index of his char- 
acter. Sometimes, it is true, a man writes in a style a little like 
Paul’s because of the mere feebleness and vagueness of his thouglit. 
He gropes about till he strikes the trail of what he thinks is an idea, 
and follows it till he finds it ism’t, and then he backs out and starts 
in somewhere else, only to lose his way again, and never gets any- 
where at last. But it is needless to say that is not Paul’s case. His 
mind, on the contrary, is too full of ideas, and is too swift in its 
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action to stay for the steadier logical processes of thought. He is 
impatient to be at the goal, and yet he sees so much on the way. 
And his ideas, crowded as they are, are linked to each other rather 
by emotional than by logical associations. They say Paul was one 
of the greatest of logicians. I think not. Paul had a philosophic, 
not strictly a logical temper. The character of Paul is the union of 
the abstract, speculative temper with the intense emotional temper. 
The lover and hero combined with the casuist and philosopher—that is 
Paul. He is fond of large, abstruse themes, but he can never be 
content to handle them in a cool analytic manner. His emotions 
will not stay the deliberate steps of logic, and his deepest beliefs 
rest not on reasoning but on the swifter assurance of intuition. We 
have one modern English poet of almost exactly the same temper— 
Robert Browning; and if in the writings of Browning, as in those 
of Brother Paul, there are some things hard to be understood, the 
difficulties are of the same nature, and arise from the same mental 
peculiarities. 

The other matter to which we always give attention in an effort 
to reach an appreciative reading of any literature is the situation or 
environment of the writer. We shall understand him better if we 
can put ourselves in his place. To do this demands usually some 
historical or biographical knowledge, and some exercise of the imag- 
ination to vivify that knowledge. A psalm, for example, gains greatly 
in its power over our feelings if we can know who the singer was, 
and just what juncture in his life called out the song. This knowl- 
edge unfortunately we usually cannot have; since the majority of the 
psalms cannot with confidence be ascribed to a known author, and 
it is still more infrequently the case that we can know what peculiar 
facts in the history of the singer produced his song. Yet much of 
interest is often given to a psalm if we will simply use the facts 
that the psalm itself gives us. Take, for example, that beautiful 
lyric, the eighty-fourth psalm: “How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
lord of hosts!” It may not have been written, as the modern 
title indicates, by David during his flight from Absalom ; it seems the 
lament not of one who had been driven from his home in hasty, 
enforced flight, but, rather, of a permanent exile. But we shall lose 
half its beauty if we do not realize in imagination the situation of 
the singer—an “anointed one,” and therefore a priest or a king— 
in lonely exile somewhere, and pining for the familiar and sacred 
scene in which his days were wont to be. And he envies even the 
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happy birds that can fly away and make their home, where ong 
his was, in the courts of the Lord’s house ; and his imagination paints 
the companies of pilgrims journeying up to the annual feasts; jf 
only he might be with them even the dry and rugged defiles through 
which the long procession winds would seem green and blossomi 
like a land of hills and streams. When once we realize the situation 
of the singer, how natural and touching his imagery!—as spon. 
taneous as 

Ye banks and braes of bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 
and far more deep and earnest. 

Or take some of the noble religious war songs in the pro 
phetic books. It is only when we read them in the light of the 
historical events that called them out that we can realize all their 
power. Nobody with any blood inside of him can read that superb 
passage beginning with the fifth verse of the tenth chapter of Isaiah 
without some feeling of its glorious tone of defiance, but its power 
is doubled when we remember that it was doubtless written when 
Jerusalem was awaiting in terror the resistless march of Sennach. 
erib—“He is come to Aiath, he is passed to Migron, at Michmash 
hath he laid up his carriages; . . . this very day will he be at Nob, 
and shake his hand against the fortress of Jerusalem.” It is like 
London in the weeks before the Armada; it is like Paris in the awful 
days of ’92, when the allied armies were at the gates. And it is just 
at this moment that Isaiah bursts into his glorious song of warning 
and confidence to hearten a stricken city. 

For one more example, consider how the whole book of Amos 
gains in dramatic power if we simply picture that scene in the seventh 
chapter when the rugged Judean peasant confronts the gorgeous ritual 
of the high priest backed by all the power of the Samaritan king. “Get 
thee hence to thine own country, and prophesy there!” cries the 
angry Amaziah. But this hero of the people, this stern plebeian 
poet, indignant at being classed among the professional prophets 
who lackey a luxurious court, replies, “Prophet! I am no prophet, 
nor the son of a prophet. I am a shepherd, and a pruner of syca- 
more trees. But Almighty God took me from tending my flocks, 
and Almighty God said to me, ‘Prophesy!’ And dost thou say unto 
me, ‘Prophesy not’?” It is like Cromwell saying, “T'ake away that 
bauble” ; like Luther defying the emperor at Worms. It is one of the 
great moments when a plain man, with the voice of God in his ears 
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and words from God on his lips, dares brave all the hollow sanctity 
of priests and all the threatening majesty of kings. 

Sometimes it is only an understanding of the historical occasion 
of a passage that will give us an adequate idea of its meaning or 
save us from absurd misinterpretations. Everyone has seen instances 
of the misuse of prooftexts, by which, when wrested from their con- 
nections, it is possible to prove the most contradictory doctrines. 
Almost equally mischievous and more irrational are the “typical” 
interpretations often given to Scripture. When the pious reader can- 
not see any clear historical meaning in a passage he sometimes falls 
back, after the manner of the medieval commentators, on a typical 
significance, with the strangest results. Take one example only. Of 
all the bitter memories that the inhabitants of Jerusalem carried into 
the Babylonish captivity none was quite so bitter as the recollection 
of the treatment they had received at the hands of the Edomites. 
These descendants of Esau, akin to them in race, often allied with 
Judah, had played them false in the hour of their sorest trial, be- 
trayed them to their enemies, hung on the skirts of their flight, cut 
down the fugitives that escaped from the Babylonish conqueror, and 
exulted with barbarous savagery over the ruin of their temple and 
their city. It was this that no Hebrew could ever forgive or forget. 
However he might soften toward all other nations, he had nothing 
but a curse for Edom. Jeremiah interrupts the plaint of his Lamen- 
tations with a fierce ironical taunt at Edom; and that mournful 
psalm, the one hundred and thirty-seventh, the cry of the exiles 
who weep by the rivers of Babylon, changes in its last lines to a prayer 
for vengeance upon Edom: “Remember, O Lord, the children of 
Edom in the day of Jerusalem ; who said, Rase it, rase it, even to the 
foundation thereof.” Now, when that great, tender-hearted prophet 
of the Restoration wrote the last half of the Book of Isaiah, not 
only has he hope and comfort for his exiled countrymen, but his 
thought sweeps on more widely to the time when “Gentiles shall 
come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising,” when 
the flocks of Kedar and the ships of Tarshish shall bring tribute to 
the Holy One of Israel. But even this prophet cannot forgive Edom, 
and he interrupts the lofty and buoyant strain of his great prophecy 
with one irrepressible cry of triumphant vengeance : 

Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? 


this that is glorious in his apparel, traveling in the greatness of his 
strength? I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save. 
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Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments like him 
that treadeth in the winefat? I have trodden the winepress alone: 
and of the people there was none with me: for I will tread them in ming 
anger, and trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be sprinkleg 
upon my garments, and I will stain all my raiment. For the day of 
vengeance is in mine heart, and the year of my redeemed is come. 


And how is this passage usually interpreted? The very uninspired 
heading will show: “Christ shows his power to save.” Christ shows 
his power to save!—there is no more un-Christlike passage in the 
Bible, none more unmistakably the expression of ineradicable national 
enmity. 

Let us, then, read the Bible as we read all other literature and 
we shall see how living a book it is, how filled with the spirit of 
genuine, varied human nature. But then shall we see too how very 
divine a book it is. For if we really try to put ourselves in im- 
aginative and moral sympathy with its writers, we shall find that 
for that we need nothing so much as a deep sense of reverence, a 
strenuous regard for righteousness, and, as we read on through the 
books, an ever-enlarging sympathy with those virtues that find fullest 
expression only in the Christ. For, after all, that is the first requisite 
for the understanding of any book—sympathy with its author. No 
knowledge of situation and environment, no imaginative reproduction 
of circumstance, is worth half so much as a share in the feeling that 
inspired. the book itself. The best preparation for the reading of 
any poetry is often a moral preparation; the teaching not of books 
or rules but of years and experience. Literature is not always read 
best by the light of learning. How often have we noticed that the 
work of a great and true poet has been best appreciated by some plain, 
unlettered man who had been taught by long, perhaps by sad, er- 
perience those deep truths of human life the poet had put into his 
song. In like manner many a humble Christian who knows nothing 
of modern scholarship, and never thought about literary style or 
poetic form, may read more deeply into the meaning of these books 
of Scripture, may share more genuinely the penitence or joy of the 
psalmist, the fervor of the prophet, the loving zeal of the apostle, or 
the divine calm of the Master, than many a learned scholar who 
brings to the interpretation of the text all-the manifold apparatus 
of modern criticism. For the highest charm of the literature of the 
Bible is a religious charm; its highest beauty the beauty of holiness. 





THE ARENA 


HOW TO CURE CRANKS 


Apam Bepe, of Newfoundland, asked this question: “Do you know any 
generai principle which ought to be observed in dealing with ‘cranks,’ 
for example, old men neither able to read nor write, who have given 
trouble to ministers for years past, and who stay away from public 
worship for lengthy periods, meanwhile nursing their supposed griev- 
ances?” And Dr. David Smith replied in the British Weekly. His 
answer, which may be helpful to ministers who are troubled with “cranks,” 
is here given without quotation marks: Never attempt to deal with them 
at all. Let them “gang their ain gait,” and never take the slightest 
notice of their eccentricities. Be friendly and kindly when you encounter 
them; but never go out of your way to show them attention in the vain 
hope of winning them; and never remark on their absence from church. 
And never argue with them; it is useless. Just listen to them good- 
humoredly, and then talk about something else. It is related of Diogenes 
the cynic that once, to demonstrate his contempt for creature comforts, 
he stood out in the pouring rain to the admiration of the passers-by, 
until Plato came along and told them that, if they took no notice of 
him, he would soon go home and make himself comfortable. So just 
take no notice, and they will find it is no use and give it up. And even 
if they should treat you rudely, never mind. There is a delicious anec- 
dote of Socrates, that once a fellow kicked him, and he paid no heed, 
and when a bystander wondered at his taking it so quietly, he said, “If 
an ass had kicked me would I have brought an action against it?” 
When you have to do with vulgar and stupid people, always treat them 
with the courtesy which you owe to yourself. All this is somewhat 
cynical counsel, but there is much more than this to be considered. I 
confess to a certain sympathy with cranks. They are no doubt very 
unpleasant, and, if you let them, they can be very troublesome; but there 
is generally a reason for their being what they are, and, depend upon it, 
if you knew the reason, you would look upon your troubler with other 
eyes. You would recognize that he is in sore need of sympathy and com- 
passion. That is a true saying of Madame de Staél, “Comprendre c'est 
pardonner” (“To understand is to pardon”). Just get to know the man; 
see the road which he has traveled; and you will find some experience 
which has warped his mind and embittered his spirit. “Many an irri- 
tating fault,” says George Eliot, “many an unlovely oddity, has come of 
hard sorrow, which has crushed and maimed the nature just when it was 
expanding into plenteous beauty; and the trivial erring life which we 
visit with our harsh blame, may be but as the unsteady motion of a man 
whose best limb is withered.” Ay, and there may be still worse behind 
all. “It often happens,” says Lecky, in his wise, wholesome book, The 
Map of Life, “that we have been long blaming a man for manifest faults 
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of character till at last suicide, or the disclosure of some grave bodily 
or mental disease, which has long been working unperceived, explains 
his faults and turns our blame into pity.” More and more do I see that 
in this dark world of ours, where each is a veiled mystery to his fellows, 
there is no place for blame and condemnation; rather is there need of 
patience and forbearance and pity and gentleness. Believe me, there js 
not a hard word that you have ever spoken which you would not bitterly 
regret if you knew all. It was like striking a wounded animal. Never 
strike until you see what you are striking; and when you see, you will 
not strike; you will pity and soothe. Be patient, be kind, be gentle 
You are a minister of the gospel, and I might sum up all that I have sai 
and all that I should say in a single counsel, which I often give 
to my students: Be always, in the pulpit and out of it, a gentleman, 
a Christian gentleman—that rare and beautiful personage whom 
no one has ever succeeded in defining, but whom we all recognize 
when we meet him. Perhaps the nearest approach to a definition is that 
exquisite passage in Newman's Idea of a University, where this occurs: 
“The true gentleman carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt 
in the minds of those with whom he is cast; all clashing of opinion, or 
collision of feeling, all restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; 
his great concern being to make everyone at his ease and at home. He 
has eyes on all his company; he is tender toward the bashful, gentle 
toward the distant, and merciful toward the absurd. He is never mean 
or little in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes 
personalities or:sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which 
he dare not speak out.” A gentleman always puts people on their best 
behavior, and, though he never “stands on his dignity,” no one would 
venture to use liberties with him. And this is one solid reason why a 
minister should be a gentleman; his person is then sacrosanct—even with 


cranks. Oscarz L. Josern. 
Suffern, N. Y. 





FEET-WASHING 


Over ministers who have not paid special attention to the matter are 
sometimes embarrassed by the loud claims of certain churches as to the 
antiquity and binding nature of the ceremony of feet-washing. These 
brethren might welcome a brief statement of the facts. I shall not go 
into the interpretation of the well-known incident in John 13. 1-17, but 
refer to any scientific commentary like Lange, Meyer, Godet, or Westcott, 
one and all of which ought to be in every minister’s library and be daily 
studied. Historically there is not the slightest trace of the custom in 
the first three centuries. (The passage in 1 Tim. 5. 10 refers to the ordinary 
usage of Oriental hospitality, which was sometimes violated by the 
careless and selfish—Luke 7. 44—but which the church widows were 
diligent in performing, and in which they showed their humility and 
desire to serve.) Of course what the early church did or did not does 
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not necessarily bind us, but at least it is instructive as showing that in 
this case that church had no idea whatever that in John 13 Christ laid 
down a ceremony or sacrament of feet-washing. But some time in the 
fourth century, with the rapidly growing ceremonialism and external- 
izing tendency of the church, with the mania for literalizing and ma- 
terializing the precepts of Scripture on the one hand and for symboliz- 
ing them in solemn liturgical acts on the other, the custom of ceremonial 
feet-washing in connection with baptism was introduced. With the 
smothering of real humility by the prelatic evolution the rite of a mock 
humility took its place, just as the later ceremonial supper took the 
place of the early Eucharistic meals. Apparently, the first to refer to the 
ceremony was Ambrose in his De Mysteriis, chapter 6 (about A. D. 387), 
and he does so in connection with baptism, making it both a mark of 
humility and of the washing away of sin, saying that Peter’s feet were 
washed in order to wash away hereditary sin! The anonymous author of 
De Sacramentis et de lis qui Mysteriis initiantur, printed among the 
works of Ambrose, treats of the subject at greater length. He says (3. 1): 
“Girded, the high priest washes thy feet. We know that this custom the 
Roman Church has not, of which we follow the type and form in every- 
thing; but this custom of washing feet they do not have.” There are 
those who say that feet-washing is not a mystery; not to be used in bap- 
tism or for regeneration, but only for hospitality. But this is not so. 
“It is a matter of humility, of sanctification. This I urge not to rep- 
rehend others, but to commend my own office. For though we desire to 
follow the Roman Church, yet we are men that have our senses about 
us, therefore we observe that practice which we believe to be more right 
in other churches. But feet-washing is not done to obtain remission of 
sins, for that is already done in baptism; but because Adam was sup- 
planted by the devil, and the serpent’s poison was cast upon his feet, 
therefore men are washed in that part for greater sanctification, that 
he might have no power to supplant them any further. Therefore 
thou washest the feet that thou mayest wash away the poison of serpents. 
It is also done for humility.” This is a delicious passage—revealing the 
immeasurable childishness, ignorance, and superstition out of which this 
and other Catholic rites arose. But up to the end of the fourth century 
the church in Rome would have nothing to do with this one. Nor did 
the authorities in Spain have much more patience with it, as earlier 
in the century the synod of Elvira forbade priests to wash the feet of 
the baptized (Can. 48; see Dale, The Synod of Elvira, London, 1882, pp. 
302, 303). This prohibition later passed into the canon law. In the next 
century Augustine (Ep. 55. 33) speaks of it as a custom observed by some 
and rejected by others. In the churches themselves there was in the 
fourth and fifth centuries a variety of customs, some observing feet- 
washing, others not. In the Gotho-Gallican rite of baptism we read: 
“While washing his feet thou shalt say I wash thy feet as our Lord Jesus 
Christ did unto his disciples. Do thou like to strangers and pilgrims, 
that thou mayest have eternal life.” It is found in two other Gallican 
missals, though not in the Roman nor in the Ambrosian. The synod of 
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Toledo, 649, canon 3, excluded from the holy communion those who re 
fused to wash their feet or have them washed on Maundy Thursday (the 
Thursday before Easter, when all received the sacrament), but part of 
this was probably due to the instinct of (nasal) self-preservation, for 
Catholic continentals have never been given to too much bathing, and of 
course not at all in Lent. Compare Augustine, Ep. 54. 10, where he er. 
plains the custom of bathing on Maundy Thursday by the necessity of not 
too much outraging decency in coming to the Lord’s table on the fol. 
lowing Easter unwashed after the long abstinence from ablutions during 
Lent. Some time during the early Middle Ages there grew up the custom 
on Maundy Thursday after mass of the clergy, including the Pope, wash. 
ing the feet of others as a mark of humility, thus seeking to carry out the 
commandment of Christ—a pathetic illustration of a belated and me 
chanical attempt to follow Christ on the part of many who in their 
doctrines, spirit, and life had put him to shame. For the further history 
of the ceremony in the Catholic Church see Thalhofer in Wetzer and 
Welte’s Kirchenlezicon, 2 Aufl. IV, pp. 2145-2148 (1886) and among Protes. 
tants see Mertz-Tschackert in Herzog-Hauck Realenencyklopidie, 3 Auf. 
VI, pp. 324, 325 (1899). For the ancient Church see Marriott in Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, I, pp. 158, 164, and Venables in the same, II, pp. 
1160, 1161, and of course old Bingham, book 12, Chapter 4, section 10 (Ed 
1840, IV, pp. 55-58). No; history does not give much comfort to our 
feet-washing brethren. It is a question of the interpretation of John 13 
and of the application of the great principle in 2 Cor. 3. 6. 
JoHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 





The Itinerants’ Club 


THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB 


CHRIST'S TEACHING IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT— 
UNFAVORABLE JUDGMENTS 
Matt. 7. 1-5. 


Ir is somewhat difficult to connect the seventh chapter of Saint 
Matthew’s Gospel with the fifth and sixth chapters. Plumptre, in his Com- 
mentary, says: “Thus much at least seems clear, that while chapter 5 is 
mainly a protest against the teaching of the scribes, and chapter 6 mainly 
a protest against their corruption of the three great elements of the re- 
ligious life—almsgiving, prayer, and fasting—and the worldliness out of 
which that corruption grew, this deals chiefly with the temptations inci- 
dent to the more advanced stages of that life when lower forms of evil 
have been overcome—with the temper that judges others, the self-deceit 
of unconscious hypocrisy, the danger of unreality.” The part of the chap- 
ter under consideration refers to an evil prevalent in that age and equally 
common now, namely, that of judging others, and, as the context seems to 
indicate in this case, unfavorable judgments of others. 

1. Judge not, that ye be not judged. 

2. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 

3. And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 

4. Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out 
of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 

5. Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. 

At first view our Lord seems in these verses to condemn all 
judgment of others. This, however, must be read in the light of his 
teaching at other times and under other circumstances. In John 7. 24 
we read, “Judge not according to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment,” where there is an implication that there are occasions when 
righteous judgment should be exercised. This passage states a principle 
of the utmost importance. It does not condemn judicial procedure where 
the judgments are based on evidence and are given by competent au- 
thority. The context indicates that the special reference of this passage is 
to unfavorable judgments, for it is added, “With what judgment ye judge 
ye shall be judged.” Our Lord here teaches that the habit of judging 
others is unwise. It involves the constant looking at others with sus- 
picion; as if something were going on in their life which deserved disap- 
proval or punishment. This attitude of mind is not healthful. It is often 
an indication of an unhappy disposition in one who has become dissatis- 
fied with himself and others and imagines that wrongs exist in his neigh- 
bors, and that he should search for them and point them out. This is 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel, which does not favor unjust or un- 
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charitable judgments. The parallel passage in Luke 6. 37 is similar to it, 
but may have been uttered on another occasion: “Judge not, and ye shal} 
not be judged: condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned: forgive, ang 
ye shall be forgiven.” This is merely an enlargement of the passage jp 
Matthew involving the same thought. 

The emphasis, however, is on the forming of rash judgments without 
fully understanding the case at issue or the person concerning whom the 
judgments are formed. It is the habit of criticism. He who is constantly 
in a critical attitude will cultivate a temper that is dangerous to his own 
personal happiness and to the comfort and peace of others. The person 
who is constantly in such an attitude of mind will exhibit it on many 
occasions and make himself an unwelcome companion and undesirable as 
a friend. 

This habit or tendency grows out of the failure to scrutinize one’s own 
faults and therefore magnify the faults of others. The illustration here 
may have been a proverb with which his hearers were familiar. The mote 
or splinter becomes to such a one very large if in his brother’s eye, where. 
as the beam in his own eye is unnoticed. The beam in his own eye ob 
scures his vision, and prevents his perception and prevents him from ac- 
curately understanding the condition of his brother. 

In order, therefore, to judge others properly we should exercise a care- 
ful self-introspection, and we should see to it that there is no mote in our 
own eyes. It is so hard to appreciate our own failures and to recognize 
clearly our moral attitude in everyday life. We find so many reasons for 
self-complacency, so many excuses for our failures, that without intending 
it even, we grow to a self-glorification which in the opinion of any inm- 
partial person would be unmerited. 

Familiarity with one’s self blurs one’s vision so that we never prop- 
erly understand ourselves or others. It is like one with rough, unmelo- 
dious voice who has become so accustomed to it, because he has heard it 
all his life, that in his view it is a voice of melody and sweetness. This 
introspection should not be a morbid one, but a healthful examination of 
ourselves in the light of our own conscience, our own Christian experience, 
and the teachings of God’s Holy Word. 

The improbability of understanding the exact condition and motives 
of others should prevent unfavorable judgments. We little know the 
deepest feelings and sentiments of others. We see only the externals; the 
life of the soul and the struggles through which the human heart passes and 
the conditions in which they work are beyond our ken. A man outwardly 
most generous may not always have the most generous heart, and a person 
stingy in the view of many, and indifferent to the needs of others, may, 
after all, be more liberal than the one who condemns him. A friend of the 
writer told him of a man charged with closeness, even with penuriousness, 
during his lifetime by his associates In the church, who after his death 
was found to have been the most generous of the whole company. The 
person who thus judges others unfavorably is well called a “hypocrite,” 
because he fails to look into his own life, and in his condemnation of others 
appears to be what he is not, thus deserving the censure which our Lord 
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puts upon him. What he needs is to cast the beam out of his own eye. 
This will give him clearness of vision and enable him to understand him- 
self and to appreciate truly his fellow men. All such should remember 
that the measure of judgment which they exercise toward others shall be 
meted to them again. The law of reaction applies here. They make them- 
selves liable to the judgment of God and to the judgment also of their 
fellow men. 

Plumptre, in his Commentary, gives some rules of judgment which 
he regards as in harmony with the teaching of our Lord in this passage: 

1. Judge no man unless it be a duty to do so. 

2. As far as may be, judge the offense, and not the offender. 

3. Confine your judgment to the earthly side of faults, and leave their 
relation to God to Him who sees the heart. 

4, Never judge at all without remembering your own sinfulness and 
the ignorance and infirmities which may extenuate the sinfulness of others. 

The appropriateness of this teaching to the time is quite apparent. 
The Jews at that time regarded themselves as the special favorites of 
heaven. They were the chosen people, and their moral life, through the 
influence of divine revelation, was far in advance of their heathen neigh- 
bors. Instead of being humble they became proud and censorious, magni- 
fying their own virtues, because of their theocratic position, and minimiz- 
ing the worth of their fellow men. Against this pride this passage of our 
Lord’s teaching is an emphatic protest. 





THE REAWAKENING OF THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS 


Tue word “consciousness” has various applications, and cannot be 
treated in any mechanical sense without diminishing its significance. The 
consciousness of a people represents the current ideas of the time on all 
matters of social, religious, and political interest. Its values will be de 
termined by the teachings which men accept and by the influences that 
mold their lives. The Christian consciousness is a consciousness growing 
out of the conceptions of the Christian life and thought revealed in the 
Holy Scriptures. The writer is convinced that the Christian consciousness, 
as distinguished from the naturalistic consciousness, is not having its 
proper influence on the life and thought of today. There are certain things 
which, if omitted as controlling human acticn in our time, or, if not omit- 
ted, held in abeyance, are calculated to lower the ethical standard and to 
weaken the moral life of the nation. The Christian consciousness has 
certain features peculiar to itself and which cannot be overlooked in any 
study of present-day conditions. 

The Christian consciousness involves reverence for God. The presence 
of God, the rule of God, the authority of God, is recognized as a part of 
Christianity. The God whom Christianity adores is a personal God. He is 
the alone God. He is a spiritual Being. “God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” He works through 
nature, and is constantly present, moving by his Holy Spirit on the thought 
and life of man. The profound reverence for the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
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verse exerts over the moral life a strong influence for which there can be no 
substitute. The decay of this reverence among the people will account jp 
part for much of the prevalent looseness of thinking and acting on mora) 
subjects. With reverence there is connected what is commonly denon. 
nated “a sense of fear.” It is not in harmony with our modern speech to 
speak of fear as a controlling factor in human life. Indeed, it is common 
to regard fear as an element of moral weakness. But it is innate in the 
nature of man as well as clearly taught in the revealed Word. We reaj 
in the Old Testament, “Fear God, and keep his commandments: for this 
is the whole duty of man.” We read again, “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” And in the Epistle to the Romans, in that remark. 
able description of the debased condition of the world, it is said, “There 
is no fear of God before their eyes,” as though that were a sufficient ey. 
planation of their moral degradation. The Christian consciousness holds 
up before the view this sense of reverence for God and fear to break his 
commandments. 

George Adam Smith says in one of his sermons: “While there is thus 
@ fear that is false and perishable, there is another that is true, incontro- 
vertible, salutary, and enduring; ... nor even while the full light of re 
ligion and morality is introduced, and we come to know God better in his 
righteousness and mercy, does it seem possible, or even desirable, for us 
to outgrow fear and replace it by other religious emotions. For there is 
always the sense of guilt, which grows as conscience grows and the heart 
becomes more refined; there is always in an increasing degree the sense 
of the stupendousness of the moral ideal and obligation; and even when 
we recognize God as love there is an increase of our sensitiveness . . . . to- 
ward a Being who deals with us in such patience and such grace. And this 
too may be called the fear of the Lord. There is, therefore, a salutary and 
enduring fear of God as well as one that is false and perishable.” 

The Christian consciousness includes a profound sense of personal sin 
as displeasing to God and deserving punishment. Such is the teaching of 
the Old Testament, and it is explicitly declared in the New Testament. 
“There is no soundness in my flesh because of thine anger; neither is there 
any rest in my bones because of my sin. For my iniquities are gone over 
my head: as a heavy burden they are too heavy for me” (Psa. 38. 3, 4). 
The same psalm, verse 18, shows the need of forgiveness: “For I will de 
clare my iniquity; I will be sorry for my sin.” And then again: “Wash 
me thoroughly from my iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin. For I 
acknowledge my transgressions and my sin is ever before me.” “Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save his people from their sins” 
(Matt. 1. 21). Then, again, our Lord commends the prayer of the publican, 
whose penitent plea was not self-justification, as in the prayer of the 
Pharisee, but who cried, “God be merciful to me a sinner” (Luke 18. 13). 
These are specimens of the consciousness of sin expressed in the Holy 
Scriptures. This consciousness, somehow, has been universally felt among 
men. George Adam Smith says: “The strongest proof of the need of for- 
giveness or the reality of the sense of sin is in the universality of that 
sense, or at least in the fact which the dramatists of all ages have treated 
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as the most certain and tragic element in human experience—the per- 
sistence and ineradicableness of the sense of guilt, the hopelessness of out- 
running conscience, however successfully some versatile men may have ap- 

to do so... . Neither the most powerful nor the most pure absorp- 
tions of which the heart is capable are of themselves sufficient to redeem 
a man from the consciousness of a selfish, a cruel, or a cowardly deed.” 

The Christian consciousness affirms the necessity of the conversion 
of the individual; the transformation of a man from a state of nature to 
a state of grace. Paul affirms it when he says: “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new.” We cannot conceive of the highest manifestations of moral 
life without the presupposition of the transformation of the nature, which 
has been the thought of Christianity from the beginning. One need not 
define—perhaps one cannot fully define—the term “conversion,” but it 
marks a change involving the transformation of the spirit and life of the 
person who accepts Christ as his Saviour. Hence in our Christian thought 
the new creation in Christ should be fundamental to our thinking; the 
moral ideals which the Christian consciousness represents are the ideals of 
a people renewed, strengthened, and invigorated; people who have turned 
to the Lord and are called the “children of God.” 

Christian consciousness involves also the following of the teachings of 
Christ as the authoritative expression of God's will to men. “He that fol- 
loweth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
Christ in Christian conception is the revelation of God; God speaks 
through him and in him, and the Christian turns to him for guidance on 
the great problems of duty. He feels that his activities should be in har- 
mony with Christ’s teachings as revealed in the New Testament Scriptures. 
He believes that Christ has covered the whole sphere of Christian duty 
either by direct statement or by logical implication. Hence the Christian 
consciousness is affected by these; they are a part of his life; otherwise he 
has to return to the uncertain teachings of naturalistic thought, which, by 
reason of its diversity, cannot be authoritative over the thoughts and con- 
duct of men. 

The Christian consciousness is related to the future life and cannot be 
separated from it. This life is the vestibule to the life beyond, and the 
relation of the one to the other is constantly impressed upon us in the 
Word of God. Naturalistic thought excludes this. Its principle is, “Live 
for the present; this life is all we have to do with; take care of this life 
and the next life will take care of itself.” Those who thus speak do not 
realize the relationship between the two. The future is so often obscured 
that it scarcely enters into consideration with the multitude. With many, 
death ends all. Not so the Christian consciousness; it keeps before its view 
the Holy City of the revelator, the city where there shall not enter anything 
that defileth, neither worketh abomination, nor maketh a lie. That city is 
& constant inspiration to those who are seeking to live nobly here. The 
best lives on earth will be lived by those who realize that they are to find 
their true home in heaven. 

These are merely some of the elements of the Christian consciousness. 
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AROHZIOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESHAROH 


A NEW JEWISH SECT 


De. ScuecutTer, formerly of Cambridge, England, now of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, New York city, has just published jp 
two volumes a very interesting work, entitled Documents of Jewish Sec. 
taries. The first volume, Fragments of a Zadokite Work, has already at. 
tracted much attention and is destined to attract much more. The learned 
author is well known by his numerous publications, and especially for his 
Hebrew Original of Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Sirach, which was 
noticed in this department some years ago. These new documents, like 
Ecclesiasticus, were found with a number of worn-out books and docv- 
ments in the Genizah, or lumber room, of a synagogue in Cairo, Egypt, 
but are now deposited in the University Library at Cambridge. The frag- 
ments consist of two imperfect texts, distinguished, for convenience sake, 
as A and B. Text A has eight leaves, or sixteen pages, 844x7'4% inches, 
The number of lines on the perfect pages—for few are badly mutilated on 
the edges and at the bottom—vary from twenty-one to twenty-three. Text 
B has only one leaf, 134%4x8 inches. Both fragments are written in the or 
dinary square characters, such as are common to Hebrew printed books of 
our day, though B has more of the cursive style. The copyist of A be 
longed to the careless class of students, and consequently, it is no easy 
matter to decipher his text with anything like scientific precision. It is 
often impossible to distinguish between some of his letters, such as yod), 
waw, zain, and final nun [> >} 4), The same is true of mand. The text 
is practically unpointed, though there are few words supplied with vowel- 
points—probably later additions. Text B is evidently the work of a more 
faithful and more painstaking scribe, and was written, probably, in the 
eleventh or twelfth century, while A is of the tenth century. 

The fragment as edited by Dr. Schechter, with its Preface, Introduc- 
tion, Translation, and copious notes, evidences great scholarship and con- 
scientious work by a master in Hebrew literature. Like all scholarly men, 
our author moves slowly and cautiously, points out a multitude of doubtful 
passages and translates them with rigid literalness, acknowledging again 
and again his inability to grasp the correct meaning of the original. And 
yet, notwithstanding the many obscure passages and gaps, the text, in the 
main, is perfectly clear, so that the general scope and contents are easily 
apprehended. Indeed, the entire book is made up, very largely, of passages 
more or less faithfully quoted from various books of the Old Testament, 
with some little admixture of rabbinic literature and apocalyptic works, 
such as the book of Jubilees and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

The contents of the document are clear and not difficult to understand, 
but the origin and purpose will probably remain, till further light is ob- 
tained, a matter of controversy. The fragment, however, reveals the exist- 
ence of a sect which Dr. Schechter calls Zadokites, that is, the followers 
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of some person called Zadok. The name naturally suggests the founder of 
the Sadducees. There is, however, notwithstanding the correspondence of 
name, no evidence for thinking that the Zadokites of our fragment had 
anything to do with the well-known sect called Sadducees, so often men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Whatever this sect was, it is stated that a 
number of those belonging to it settled in Damascus, owing no doubt to 
some unpleasantness or disagreement on some religious subjects with the 
great majority of the Jews. 

Dr. Schechter, probably as well versed as any one in Jewish literature, 
history, and theology, informs us that, as far as he knows, “The annals of 
Jewish history contain no record of a sect agreeing in all points with the 
one depicted” in the fragment. Depending, however, upon two or three 
passages in Kirkisani, who wrote about A. D. 637, he suggests the possi- 
bility that the Zadokites may have been a branch of the Dositheans, a 
Samaritan sect founded by Dositheus, a pretended Messiah, about the time 
of our Lord, which also in the course of time disappeared, leaving some 
traces of itself in “the lingering sect of the Falashas.” It is needless to add 
that this is nothing more than a hypothesis. Nor does the document afford 
satisfactory information regarding the origin of the Zadokites or the date 
when they were founded. The following is not conclusive: “And at the 
end of the wrath, three hundred and ninety years after he [God] had de- 
livered them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon, he 
remembered them, and made bud from Israel and Aaron a root of a plant 
to inherit his land, and to rejoice in the good of his earth... . and he raised 
for them a Teacher of Righteousness,” or, as is clear from other passages, 
a Messiah. Dr. Schechter suggests changing three hundred and ninety to 
four hundred and ninety, corresponding with the Messianic phrase, or the 
seventy weeks of years of Dan. 9. 2-24, that is, 70x7—490. Here we might 
remark that our learned editor frankly admits that “this cycle of years, 
however, as we know, is never exact, and may be adapted by any apoca- 
lyptie writer to any event in history, which struck him as the great crisis 
in the history of the nation, or even his sect.” Thus the question of date 
must remain for the present an open one. And though no one may speak 
with authority, there is great probability that the Zadokite Messiah—or 
shall we say the founder of this sect?—must have appeared in the first cen- 
tury of our era, and that our document is the product of the second half of 
this first century. As the term “fragment” implies, it is only a portion of 
a larger work, which may have antedated any of the four canonical Gospels. 
If this be correct, the document must prove of great interest to Jews and 
Christians alike, or, as the American Hebrew says, its importance for the 
early history of Christianity cannot be overestimated. 

The fragment is not historical, but rather hagadic and halachic in 
character, full of the hortatory. It seems to have been written by the 
leader of the sect as a kind of a manifesto, or a synopsis of the creed and 
polity of a community of Jewish people with headquarters at Damascus, 
early in the second half of the first century. The members of the sect 
were ultra conservative and most rigid in their observance of the law of 
Moses, more so, it seems, than the average Pharisee, or, as Dr. Schechter 
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puts it, “It was a sect decidedly hostile to the bulk of the Jews as repre 
sented by the Pharisees” and also “at variance with the nation at large ip 
its interpretation of the past.” 

No one can read this document without being impressed with its Mes. 
sianic character, for there is one great personage who towers up above the 
rest. He is called the “Teacher of Righteousness,” the “Only Teacher,” ang 
the “Only One,” and also “the Lawgiver who Interprets the Law,” ang 
finally the “Anointed [Messiah] from Aaron and Israel.” Our document is 
peculiar in knowing nothing of a Messiah of the tribe of Judah, or of the 
house of David. Indeed, it seems that King David was not highly regardeq 
by the Zadokites. Another conspicuous figure of our fragment is “Belial, 
let loose against Israel” and the ensnarer of the people, called also “the 
man of scoffing, who dropped to Israel water of deceitfulness and caused 
them to wander in the wilderness, in which there is no way.” Dr. 
Schechter will not accept the individuality of this second person, but sees 
in him a personification of the violent opposition to the policy and doc. 
trines of the “Anointed.” There is, at least, an apparent reference, as we 
shall see farther on, to two distinct Messiahs. Dr. Schechter does not ad. 
mit this, but argues that the reference is to two periods in the life of one 
Messiah, and not to two distinct and separate persons. Dr. Margoliouth, 
the custodian of the Hebrew manuscripts in the British Museum, likewise 
an eminent Semitic scholar, and in every way the peer of Dr. Schechter, 
takes a very different view. He gives free rein to his imagination and 
thus arrives at some wonderful conclusions, which are, indeed, very fasci- 
nating. Further investigations and discovery may show which of the two 
learned doctors is the more correct. Dr. Margoliouth contends that we 
have three distinct persons in our document. Nay, more; he does not hesi- 
tate for a moment to announce a new discovery and identify the three as 
John the Baptist, Jesus Christ, and the apostle Paul (Athenzum, London, 
November 26, 1910). He maintains with very plausible arguments that 
the title “Messiah,” or “Anointed,” is given to both John and Jesus, and 
that, according to our fragment, a space of twenty years intervened be 
tween their active ministries. The passage on which Dr. Margoliouth 
bases his opinion is the following: “From the day when there was gathered 
in [that is, died] the only Teacher until there will arise the Anointed from 
Aaron and Israel,” etc. (Text B, page 20, line 1). Even though the terms, 

, “Only Teacher,” the “Teacher of Righteousness,” and also the “Only One” 

are used interchangeably of the Anointed, that is, the Messiah, it will be 
' difficult for him who has no theory to maintain not to see two distinct per- 
sons in the passage just quoted, where, apparently, reference is made to 
the death of one and the advent of the other. These two Messiahs were 
not only to be put to death, but were also to be raised from the dead. They 
were both to lead Israel in the paths of righteousness and to make their 
followers know the Holy Spirit. Though the “Anointed” was to come forth 
as a “star out of Jacob,” he was finally to be rejected by the great majority 
of the Jews. 

Now, assuming that we have in the above excerpt a reference to John 
and to Jesus, who is the third party, “the man of scoffing,” the one op 
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the doctrines of the Anointed, the one “who makes Israel slide back 
like a backsliding heifer”? Who is this one “sent” (apostle) throughout 
the country to turn men away from the law? Who is “the man with three 
nets sent to ensnare the people”? These three nets are the net of fornica- 
tion, the net of wealth, and that for polluting the sanctuary. We know 
that Saint Paul was accused of the last offense, and the fact that he col- 
jected money in various churches to help the poor in Palestine might have 
been construed to his discredit. It is also known that some of Paul’s con- 
yerts, for example, those at Corinth, were guilty of flagrant immorality. 
It would not be a hard task to shift the blame from such converts to their 
teacher. Whether the above inferences be correct or not, one thing is cer- 
tain: our document is neither Jewish nor orthodox Christian, but, rather, 
precisely such a work as could be expected from one of the Jud#o-Christian 
sects, or converts to Christianity, who, while professing to be disciples of 
the crucified Christ, held tenaciously to the laws of Moses and many 
Jewish customs and practices. We read of such Judaizing teachers in the 
Acts and Epistles (see Acts 15. 5; Gal. 2. 1-10). We might also mention 
that the fragment has much to say of a “New Covenant” into which the 
followers of the “Anointed” entered, that they might be perfected in holi- 
ness. The term “covenant” is used thirty-five times in the fragments. Our 
readers know how often and in what sense the word “covenant” is em- 
ployed in the Gospels and Epistles. 

Whether Dr. Margoliouth has hit upon the correct solution remains to 
be seen. There is no doubt, however, that the document has much in com- 
mon with the doctrines of the Judaizing missionaries who were such bitter 
opponents of the apostle Paul, not only in Palestine but also in heathen 
territory, where the majority of converts were Gentiles. 

The Zadokites placed great stress upon a most rigid observance of the 
Sabbath and Jewish feasts, ablutions, and purifications. The body must 
be washed in running water, and not in utensils or hewn troughs, for fear 
of contamination. The eating of blood was strictly prohibited. The sell- 
ing of meat, of live animals, or even of grains and fruit to the heathen 
was forbidden, for such articles might be offered to idols. Divorces could 
not be granted for any reason whatever, not even for adultery. As our 
space forbids us to enlarge, we can do no better than to insert here two 
short passages from this interesting work, which will throw light upon the 
polity and creed of this new sect. The opening words of the fragment are: 

Now, therefore, hearken unto me, ye all who know righteousness, and 
meditate upon the work of God. For he has a controversy with ali flesh, and 
he will execute judgment upon all who despise him. . . . But when he 
remembered the covenant of the forefathers he left a remnant to Israel. 


Take again the following excerpt from the pledge of those “who en- 
tered in the New Covenant in the land of Damascus”: 

To raise their offerings according to their interpretation, to love every 
one his neighbor as himself, and to strengthen the hand of the poor and the 
needy and the stranger, and to seek every one the peace of his neighbor. 
To all who walk in these things the covenant of God stands fast. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


From an English magazine we transcribe without quotation marks 
the following on Haster and April: To the Greek islanders of old the 
spring meant the reopening of the sea-ways as well as the awakening of 
the meadows. “Now is the season of sailing; for already the chattering 
swallow is come and the pleasant west wind; the meadows flower, and 
the sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence,” 
cried Leonidas of Tarentum, while Antipater of Sidon sang quiet spring 
seas and meadows laughing with soft leafage. The sense of renewed life 
breaks through the persistent and beautiful sadness of the Greek epigram 
fora moment. But, despite the wonderful resurrection legend of Persephone 
rising each year with the green corn from the shadow land, the miracle of 
the spring had no message of hope for the Greek. Their words were not 
unlike the words of Thomas & Kempis, Post hiemen sequitur aestas, post 
noctem redit dies, et post tempestatem serenitas magna; but the inner 
meanings were far-sundered. The spring gave Leonidas anew the glad. 
ness of this present world when he watched the island capes melting into 
the warm haze of exquisite azure seas, and wandered with the children 
of Pan in green meadows jeweled with the many flowers of spring. It 
needed a sterner clime, a severer contrast between the bitterness of 
winter and the perpetual wonder of a new life literally recreated from the 
cold of death, to awaken in the heart that demand for the power of 
an endless life which is so passionate a characteristic of Northern races. 
The prayer of an unknown poet to Pan of the Fountain that his ever- 
flowing spring should rid all comers of their thirst might well have 
suggested, but it did not suggest, the idea of a fountain of eternal life. 
The faith and mysticism of the East had to play upon the intellectual 
materialism of Greece before it was able to supply a sense of intellectual 
certitude, capable of tradition, to the Christian assertion of everlasting 
life. But Northern and Western nations had none of the intellectual 
difficulties of the Greeks. To those nations wrapped in barbarism, long 
before the days of Christ the spring brought year by year, like an ema- 
nation from the mysterious twilights of dawn and evening of which the 
South knew nothing, a notion of resurrection that was not merely a 
materialized fable, not merely the story of the new green wheat and 
sudden flowers, but also something that had its application to the souls 
who love and suffer in the winter of life. The cry of Beowulf, “Earls in 
their strength are to their Maker gone, and I must follow them,” was 
uttered in the belief of a Walhalla where men could outstrip their 
earthly record. And English Christianity adopted in a new sense the 
Northern Easter. To the earlier Christian poets nature was a parable, 
in action, of the spiritual life, and the very flowers of spring in their 
native wildness were dedicated by name to the new faith. The red 
anemone grew beneath the cross; the cowslip was the herb of the apostle 
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peter; the crocus figured forth our Lord; the daffodil was Joseph's staff; 
the hawthorn our Lady’s flower; while our Lady’s Smock had name 
enough. She wore in her bosom the marsh marigold, while the prim- 
rose was her flower, and blossomed in paradise beside the sweet-scented 
gilliflower. The spring hinted at, nay, in some measure revealed, the 
future life at every turn, and its religious significance was beyond all 
doubt. The sense of relief, of exhilaration, of hope that the spring, so 
slow in coming, so tantalizing, but so beautiful in early bud and flower 
and leaf (that had showed already before the untimely greenness of 
the late autumn had disappeared), begets is vividly exhibited by Chaucer 
in his Canterbury Tales. Men and women were waiting eagerly Yor the 
new merriment. The winter had been kept alive by the interm\tten: 
revels which had gone on from the beginning of winter (December 1) 
till Candlemas (February 2); and then came the Lenten wait, until the 
longer April evenings and the stirring of the blood called Londoners 
to pilgrimage—the day pilgrimage to Greenwich, the longer pilgrimage 
to Canterbury. Chaucer immortalizes this universal movement in medieval 
life in the famous opening to the Prologue. This is not the place to 
write of the wonderful company, drawn with a pen which made the men 
and women immortally alive, that went on this pilgrimage. The spiritual 
note of the long poem is, however, one that has often been overlooked. 
The poor parson of the township and the clerk of Oxenford are perhaps 
the most spiritually minded creatures of all literature. It is, moreover, 
certainly significant that a work which opens with the very breath of an 
English spring should close with one of the most wonderful descriptions 
of the resurrection of life ever written. “Thanne shal men understonde 
what is the fruit of penaunce; and after the words of Jesu Crist, it is 
the endelees blisse of hevene, ther Joy had no contrarioustee of wo ne gre- 
vaunce, ther all harmes ben passed of this present lyf; ther as is 
sikenesse fro the peyne of helle; ther as is the blisful compayne, that 
rejoysen hem, evere mo everich of otheres Joy; the-as the body of man, 
that whilom was foule and derke, is more clere than the sonne; ther 
as the body that whilom was sike, freele and feble and mortal, is im- 
mortal, and so strong and so hole, that ther in may nothing appeire it: 
ther-as ne is neither hunger, ne thurst, ne cold, but every soul replenished 
with the sight of the parfit knowing of God. This blisful regne mowe 
men purchase by poverte spirituel, and the glory by lowlinesse, the plentee 
of joy by hunger and thurst, and the reste by travaile, and the life by 
deth and mortification of sinne: to which life may he us bring, that 
bought us with his precious blood. Amen.” Chaucer brings before us 
the pageant of life in all its lustiness at the springtime of the year; 
national life, individual life; and he suddenly ends on this strange Lenten 
note of penance and penitence that unexpectedly burst forth into a glad 
Sequence, into the April, the Easter, the resurrection music of all things 
made new, of “Everyman” passing into the “endless bliss of heaven,” 
where there is no woe, nor grief, nor harm, and every soul is replenished 
with “the sight of the perfect knowing God.” It was no accident that 
brought April and Easter into such sweet accord. The poetry that lies 
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so deep in the heart of man translated the lesson of the countrysige 
into his religion. Summer has its glory and its pride, autumn its ripe. 
ness, its restfulness, its pageantry of magnificent dissolution, winter 
its note of struggle and peace side by side; but spring, with its widening 
wind-flecked skies, its lengthening twilights full of mystery, full of scents 
and sounds of ineffable delight, its hazes of purpling woods slowly groy. 
ing first to gray and then to tender green, its clean great fields turning 
night by night from brown to green, its perpetual melody of birds, from 
the skylark singing with an ever-fuller note to the twitter of the groung 
birds full of busy cares, its multitudes of flowers of every hue, flowers 
so fragile that one might wonder how they could so “take the winds of 
March with beauty”—spring touches the heart and mind in a way akip 
to miracle. It gives the sense of something more than physical life. 1 
our being is immortal, that immortality is presented in parable by the 
great world which will not be denied new life as the young sun glides into 
Aries. Wisely did Milton strew the laureate hearse of Lycidas with tear. 
filled daffodils, “for Lycidas your sorrow is not dead.” Browning in his 
“Easter Day” flashes us in burning sentences along from thoughts about 
this wonderful world of ours to the sublimer sense of personal inm- 
mortality. The worlds of nature, of art, of thought are but the ante 
chambers of God’s Abiding Place. The April season but strikes the note 
of immortality, only suggests God’s kingdom. This earth, with all its 
wonders, all its beauty, its yearnings, its desires, its hopes, is but a stage 
of progress. Yet the Easter time, the moment of new life, gives us power 
(if we but knew it) to glance into the new stage. And that glance would 
make us see that this stage, however perfect, can give no satisfaction 
if once the new stage really comes in sight, if the doors of the ante 
chambers are flung open and the new world appears. Yet this present 
world, with its sense of infinite life, of endless growth, has given us im- 
mortal longings, strange intuitions of the life to come, terrible recog- 
nition that, come what may, this world cannot satisfy and is to us, as 
the underworld of mold and clay is to the seed, but a prison house from 
which we must break forth. Yet we were born here and can never cut 
ourselves wholly adrift; to be fit for growth, that is the problem. Brown- 
ing says: 

“Thank God, no paradise stands barred 

To entry. ... 

Condemned to earth forever, shut 

From heaven! 

But Easter Day breaks. But 
Christ rises! Mercy every way 
Is infinite.” 


——On the subject of the resurrection we append something more def- 
nitely Christian from Dr. Watkinson, quotation marks omitted: Paul 
“preached Jesus and the Resurrection.” The two subjects went together 
in the grand apostolic message. And they go together in the Epistles. 
The fact and import of the resurrection of Christ, and of the resurrec- 
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tion of his people in him, are interwoven with all the writings of the 
apostles, as they were evidently interwoven with all their preaching. 
First of all, the resurrection of our Lord was to the apostles a great, 
fundamental, essential fact. They know nothing of the resurrection as 
a myth, to be treated poetically; it is an assured and glorious historic 
fact, on the truth of which they were prepared to stake everything for 
time and eternity. The fact of Christ’s resurrection being thus under- 
stood as actual and literal, what are the great truths it implies and 
symbolizes? The obvious reply to this is, it demonstrates the essential 
greatness of human nature, despite its deepest humiliation; it is the 
symbol of immortality, the condition of our justification and sancti- 
fication, and the promise and pledge of our individual resurrection and 
glorification. The resurrection of Jesus Christ has thrown a splendid 
light on human nature, and given us a new sense of self-respect: by de- 
priving death of its sting and the grave of its victory, it has delivered 
us from the paralyzing power of fear; it has vivified all human thought 
and life by a mighty hope which shall not make us ashamed. Also the 
resurrection of our Lord, thus recognized as historic fact, has demon- 
strated its power in some other resurrections which are mighty wit- 
nesses to the fact and glory of the primal historic resurrection. First, 
then, notice the power of Christ’s resurrection in the Sphere of Truth. 
Mark its revivifying action upon Judaism. Compared with the religions 
of the surrounding nations, the faith of the Jew was preéminent; its 
revelation of the righteous God, its insistence on the principle of holi- 
ness, its foreshadowing immortality invested it with unique authority 
and glory. Yet in course of time it “waxed old,” it became ineffective 
and obstructive, it cumbered the ground, and the torch of Titus 
cremated it. But in the resurrection of Jesus Christ Judaism arose 
from its ashes in transfiguration splendor. Its sacred literature pal- 
pitates with a strange power; from being a petrifaction, its temple be- 
came a living church; its laws were vivified by the law of the spirit 
of life; from the insignificance of a provincial cult, it passed into su- 
preme and universal authority and influence. It was only in the min- 
istry of the apostles who “proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection from 
the dead,” that Judaism became a missionary power, a converting and 
civilizing power; only at Pentecost was it clothed upon from above, 
becoming a lifting and driving power, the power of God unto salvation. 
Judaism spiritualized, energized, glorified in Christ Jesus, became the 
supreme factor in the moral life of mankind. Once more. Only as 
the gospel of the resurrection is preached in heathen lands will the 
various faiths of the pagan pass into fulfillment. The students of 
comparative religion remind us that the ethnic scriptures contain many 
great truths expressed with remarkable lucidity and beauty. But 
those best acquainted with the East declare that these ancient faiths 
no longer serve the nations which hold them; they are practically dead 
so far as concerns any influence they might once have exerted upon 
the moral and spiritual life of the people. It is, then, only as the truths 
implied in the resurrection of Christ are proclaimed that these in- 
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complete and inoperative faiths will reach their consummation. It yw, 
by this thought that Saint Paui was guided in dealing with the Athenians 
He recognized the merit and failure of their natural theology, ang 
“preached Jesus and the resurrection” as the fullness of the truth afte 
which they were striving. So will it be with the present moribung 
faiths of the Oriental nations: they will find their consummation jp 
becoming related to the gospel of the resurrection. Only as the Chris. 
tian missionary tells of the love of God who gave his Son to die for oy; 
sins, of his rising from the grave for our justification; of the power of 
the ascended Lord to raise us from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness; of the eternal blessedness which awaits the believer through 
union with him who is the resurrection and the life—only as these 
truths are told out with conviction and love will the creeds of pagan. 
ism. awake to a higher life and efficacy. Whatever in them is false wil) 
be purged; whatever is true will be energized; whatever is partial wil] 
be completed. The splendid change that passed over the faith of the 
Jew will pass over the faith of the Parsee, the Buddhist, the Confucian, 
the Mohammedan! Again, many truths held by our scientists, states. 
men, philosophers, and social reformers assert themselves feebly, if they 
assert themselves at all. They are called by Lord Bacon “bedridden 
truths”; but they are even worse than that: they lie frigid and passive; 
they move society no more than do the dead. What will give them life? 
The enforcement and reception of the doctrines symbolized by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. If the great truths latent in paganism, dis 
cussed by philosophy, illustrated by science, inculcated by sociology and 
legislation, are to become authoritative and fruitful, they will have to 
be related to God, rooted in the eternal righteousness, energized by 
divine grace, vivified by the hope of immortality. All the truths which 
concern human character and society are reborn in the quickened con- 
sciousness of God, in the sympathetic knowledge of Christ’s love and 
power, and in the assured faith of eternal life. They are no longer 
bedridden, tenants of the charnel house, bound with grave clothes; their 
eyes are as flames of fire, their feet like fine brass burning in a furnace, 
their voice majestic as the sound of many seas. So much truth is 
paralyzed and powerless because it has been divorced from the love, 
righteousness, and promise of the living God; and it is only as the risen 
Christ relates it once more to God and eternity, and baptizes it with 
fire, that it lives, flashes, kindles, coerces, consumes, and transfigures. 
Consider also the power of Christ’s resurrection as demonstrated in the 
Sphere of Righteousness. The great design of the Advent was to 
establish among us a divine righteousness; and the distinct teaching of 
the New Testament is, that in Christ’s death lies the destruction of sin, 
and in his resurrection the power of holiness. Everywhere in the New 
Testament the resurrection enforces the claims of righteousness. It does not 
address our curiosity as clearing up certain intellectual problems which 
perplex us, nor does it excite the imagination with dramatic splendors, as it 
might so easily have done, but it appeals directly and exclusively to the con- 
science. It calls for righteousness—sincere, essential, living righteousness 
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—in spirit and conduct. Yes, by his resurrection from the dead our Lord filled 
the whole moral sphere with prevailing energy. How fatally weak were 
the moral systems of the ancients! The greatest historians admit the 
emptiness and hypocrisy of the morality of Greece and Rome. And 
our Lord showed convincingly the defects of the moral teaching and con- 
duct of the Pharisees as he subjected them to the limelight of his search- 
ing criticism. But turning to the New Testament, we are conscious 
that a new moral force has entered into the world. By his triumph 
over sin and death, which all who believe in him are to share; by re- 
yealing the love of God, and thus pouring heavenly fire into the human 
heart; by infinite cornsolations and encouragements; by converting the 
intimation of immortality into a glorious certainty, Jesus Christ brought 
new motives, inspirations, attractions, enthusiasms, into the sphere of 
human life and duty, rendering absolute obedience to the moral law 
possible and delightful. The Lord of life brought the strengthening of 
a great assurance, the vitalizing of a mighty hope, the inspiration of a 
burning love, the baptism of a heavenly power, and henceforth righteous- 
ness awoke to a new life of authority and triumph. As the resurrec- 
tion body excels in splendor the carcass laid in the dust, so the holiness 
of the New Testament exceeds the righteousness of Stoic, Epicurean, 
and Pharisee. Consider also the power of Christ’s resurrection as demon- 
strated in the Sphere of Civilization. According to Carlyle, “A nation of 
degraded men cannot be raised up except by what we rightly name a 
miracle.” This is the doctrine of Scripture. A nation of degraded 
men can be raised only by a miracle, and that miracle is the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, which gives to the people a new conception of them- 
selves, awakes in them lofty hopes, and opens to them new fountains 
of moral strength. The nations will not be saved by any number of 
little political tricks; nothing short of a resurrection suffices for their 
regeneration and glorification, and their resurrection becomes an ac- 
complished fact in the power of Christ’s resurrection. Perhaps the most 
touching sight we ever witnessed was the crowd of Russian pilgrims at 
the Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem. Those peasants traveled thousands of 
miles and braved untold hardships that they might behold the sacred 
place. With intense eagerness, with profoundest reverence, with tears 
streaming down their cheeks, they sought and kissed the sacred shrine. 
With their poverty and sorrow, bleeding under many injustices, aspir- 
ing after liberty and privilege, they had found their way to the Lord’s 
tomb. Their instinct was true. The power to raise a nation of trampled 
and degraded men is in the truths symbolized by that sepulcher and in 
the Pentecostal power of the risen Lord. That we are the sons of God; 
that the risen Lord is our Elder Brother; that in his Spirit we find the 
might to subdue the passions by which we are degraded; that in him 
we are called to the highest righteousness and felicity; that we, too, 
are the children of the resurrection—these are the doctrines which stir 


the soul of the nations, and which will not permit them to sleep in 
the dust. 
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Charms of the Bible. By Jesse Bowman Youna, D.D., Lirr.D. 12mo, pp. 255. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham. Price, $1, net. 


In New York, Boston, Kansas City, Detroit, and other cities this 
book has appeared as one of the “best sellers” published by our Book 
Concern: an evidence of the never-ceasing, ever-increasing interest ip 
the Bible, and also of the charm of this book, which its author properly 
calls “a fresh appraisement” of the charms of the Book of God. Dr. 
Young presents in fresh array the beauties of the Scriptures, illustrates 
in systematic order those features of the Bible which invest it with 
perennial attractiveness, and indicates the main reasons which under. 
lie its supremacy in the world. He dwells especially on the Bible’s gradu- 
ally perfected moral standards, its world-wide scope, its pure and vital- 
izing religious doctrines, and above all, its fadeless portrait of the 
Perfect Man in whom dwelt all the fullness of the godhead bodily. These 
are the things which give the Bible its preéminent place in the world, a 
place like that of the sun in the solar system, unique, central, and com- 
manding. This controlling and illuminating dominance, both intellectual 
and moral, extehds to-day over a vaster realm than ever before. Never 
were so many minds in eager and studious contact with the Scriptures as 
now; and an ever-increasing multitude of souls say with one of the 
poets of ancient Israel, “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light 
unto my path.” Some of the charms of the Bible lie on the very sur- 
face and can be caught by the casual eye, but some cannot be appre 
ciated except by those who search for them as for hid treasures; and 
there are others which are discerned and enjoyed only by the spirit- 
ualized vision of consecrated discipleship and in the poignant ex- 
periences of the soul when it is on the heights or in the depths of life; 
through all of which the one fact standing forth is the inexhaustible 
fullness and power of the Holy Book for all human conditions and needs. 
A secular journal recently lamented the flood of trivial, trashy, and 
tainted stuff which pours from the presses to vulgarize, demoralize, viti- 
ate, and corrupt the entire nature of those who read, especially the 
young; and then emphasized “the everlasting value of the Bible, the 
chiefest monument in English literature,” the most uplifting, cultivat- 
ing, refining, strengthening, and ennobling. The secular journal pointed 
out that intellectual activities and the conduct of life thrive best when 
they have morality as a foundation, and that morality finds its only 
sure and abiding basis in the religious nature of man, to which the Bible 
brings illumination, nourishment, and guidance. And then was quoted 
the wise advice of the brilliant veteran editor, Charles A. Dana, ad- 
dressed to a company of journalists: “There is no book from which more 
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yaluable lessons can be learned; ... there is no book whose style is 
more suggestive and more instructive, from which you learn more di- 
rectly that sublime simplicity which never exaggerates, which recounts 
the greatest events with solemnity, of course, but without sentiment or 
affectation, none which you open with such confidence and lay down 
with such reverence: There is no book like the Bible. When you get 
into a controversy and want exactly the right answer, when you are 
looking for an expression, what is there that closes a dispute like a verse 
from the Bible? What is it that sets up the right principle for you, 
which pleads for a policy, for a cause, so much as the right passage of 
the Holy Scripture?” In the courts of law, in the halls of legislation, 
in the forums of debate, on the lecture platform, nothing imparts so 
much of elevation, of dignity; nothing is so clarifying, convincing, and 
conclusive; nothing is so weighty and so wise, as an apt quotation from 
the Holy Scriptures. Abraham Lincoln saturated his mind and soul 
with the language and sentiments of the Bible, and this was the secret 
of the loftiness, beauty, majesty, and immense impressiveness of his 
utterances on serious and momentous occasions. In this his style has 
never been surpassed by any man in American public life. One won- 
ders that so few men in Congress or in other public positions to-day 
give any sign in their utterances of familiarity with the greatest of 
all literature. At times one is tempted to think that there is more of 
profanity and vulgarity among public men than of knowledge of the 
Scriptures. In the mere matter of intellectual dignity and force this 
is an enormous detriment. The great multitude of students now volun- 
tarily enrolled in the schools and colleges of our land for regular and 
systematic Bible study gives good ground for hoping that in the next 
generation something of Lincoln’s style may spread abroad its glory 
through public life and public speech and recover the dignity and wis- 
dom which in many places seems lamentably lost. We have not been 
digressing from noticing Dr. Young’s book, but only confirming the 
splendid setting forth he gives of the matchless greatness and power of 
the Bible. There are seventeen chapters in his book, regarding the 
Sacred Book from as many different standpoints, in aspects which con- 
tain innumerable charms. An admirably effective bit of work is the 
chapter on Philemon. In his exposition of Paul’s letter to his friend 
Philemon, Dr. Young paraphrases it into modern English as follows: 
“Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ in Rome, to Philemon, our beloved 
fellow worker: I have heard again and again of your kindness and hos- 
pitality through these years since I was at your house. The news has 
comforted and cheered me many times, and when I pray I have you and 
your needs in mind. May God give you grace and peace! I write this 
letter not to command from you a service, but to give you the chance 
to do a good turn of your own accord. I write to beseech you in behalf 
of Onesimus, your slave, who has been converted under my influence 
here in Rome, and who—once unprofitable to you—now returns to you, 
your servant, but more, a brother man and a brother in Christ—and 
who bears this letter from me to you. He has been so helpful to me 
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that I greatly desired to retain him here as my fellow worker—it qj. 
most tears my heart out to send him away; but I did not dare to keep 
him here without your consent, and so he goes back to you. Perhaps 
he was allowed to go from you for a while so that you might get hin 
back a converted man, a beloved brother. Receive him as you would 
receive me, should I be able to come. Indeed, I expect to be your guest 
when I get out of prison; have a room ready for me when I come! Note 
this—I write it down with my own hand: If Onesimus owes you any. 
thing, charge it to me. I will pay it every penny. I say this, eve, 
though I might perhaps remind you that you owe me your own ga). 
vation. Think this over, and do whatever the Lord prompts you to 
do in the case of this dear brother, whom I now return to you. | 
have such confidence in your generous kindness that I believe you wil! 
do even more and better for him than I have dared to hipt. My fellow 
workers salute you. Grace be with you. Amen.” That the ministry 
of the Bible to the moral and the intellectual nature of mankind is im. 
measurable none can deny and a multitude of competent witnesses yol- 
untarily testify. Dr. Young quotes the cool words of the rationalistic 
historian, Lecky: “It is difficult to exaggerate the moral advantage of 
an early and complete familiarity with the biblical writings. Such 
familiarity seldom fails to do something to purify, exalt, elevate, and regu- 
late the character, to exalt the imagination, to color the whole texture of 
a life. Even on its purely intellectual side its value is very great. 
It may be truly said that the pure, simple, and lofty language of 
the English Bible has done more than any other single influence to 
refine the taste of the great masses of the English people. It is the most 
powerful antidote to vulgarity of thought and feeling.” Also the fol- 
lowing from Dr. Charles A. Briggs: “Biblical study is the most attrac 
tive of all studies. The variety of topic, richness of material, beauty 
of form, wealth of illustration, the vast importance of its themes, the 
unity in which the amazing variety of author, age, and topic is bound 
together—all make the Bible the most interesting and absorbing study 
for peasant and prince, for child and sage, for all the world... . The 
Bible is a book of life, a real book, a people’s book. It is a blessed 
means of grace when used in devotional hours; it has also holy lessons 
and beauties of thought and sentiment for hours of leisure and rec 
reation. It appeals to the esthetic and intellectual as well as moral and 
spiritual faculties, the whole man in his whole life.” But transcendent 
far above all other values and charms of the Bible is its message of sal- 
vation for the sinful soul, the value and charm which drew the burdened 
soul of Isaac Watts when he wrote: 


Laden with guilt, and full of fears, 
I fly to thee, my Lord, 

And not a glimpse of hope appears, 
But in thy written Word. 


We wish that Dr. Young’s book might be read in every home. 
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Absente Reo. By the Avrnor or “Pro Cunisto er Ecciesia.” 12mo, pp. 357. New York: 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.60, net. 

Reapinc this anonymous book is like overhearing one end of a 
telephone conversation carried on by an unseen person. It is an aggres- 
sive debate with an unnamed and unheard High Church Anglican clergy- 
man, and in its temper and form enough of an attack upon his 
views to justify the title, which, being Anglicized, is “The Defendant 
Being Absent.” Just what the absent defendant, the unheard talker 
at the other end of the telephone, says in defense of himself and his 
views, we are not told, and can only infer from what the anonymous 
talker at this end is saying to him, part of which is manifestly reply 
and rejoinder. Evidently, the man at the other end is at times a vigorous 
and tenacious contender. The man at this end is not having his own 
way in the argument unresisted. The book is thoughtful and thought- 
provoking, in many things wise and penetrating, in everything stimu- 
lating. The general object seems to be to force wider views upon the 
mind of a narrow, bigoted, and belated ecclesiastic. It is not all in the 
polemic form and tone; some of it has the Bensonian temper and style of 
sweet and gentle meditation; all of it is earnest and reverent. There 
is plenty of plain talk to this Anglican shepherd concerning the con- 
dition of his flock. This, for example: “I have the very gravest fears 
that there are many ways of saying, ‘Lord! Lord!’ and remaining outside 
of the Christian salvation—ways which are so familiar to us that we 
have ceased to notice them. In my opinion yours is a parish largely lost. 
Your well-to-do parishioners hold, I suppose, that to believe in Jesus 
Christ and call him Lord involves at least the faithful endeavor to walk 
in his footsteps. And where are their own footprints? They wend to 
clubs, where the highest enthusiasm seems to be evoked by grumbling 
at the taxes, where idle men wax most energetic when arguing that the 
‘lower’ classes ‘should learn and labor truly to get their own living.’ 
They wend to the golf course, not for recreation from toil but to find oc- 
cupation, and there they manufacture wastrels by teaching idleness to 
boys who ought to be learning a trade. They wend to dinners whose 
price would educate an orphan. They wend to church where they call 
themselves ‘miserable sinners,’ and where they cultivate those senti- 
ments which make them most indignant when any other voice than 
their own suggests that they are not righteous! Now, let us have no 
confusion. I am not saying that this sort of life is not a proper one 
for an English gentleman—that is a matter of opinion with which I 
am not just now concerned. But to hold that these are the footsteps of 
Christ is a position intellectually rotten. If they do not know this their 
ignorance reflects on the church. In this age such a lax view of belief 
in Christ certainly cannot be held without decay of the reasoning faculty, 
and, as Mr. Inge has well said, ‘our faculties are the appointed organs 
of communion between God and man.’ What is decaying cannot be 
brought to the altar of Christ! The very altar recedes before it, and 
is no altar to the would-be giver. The Holy Grail vanishing in the 
moral darkness must be resought.” We hear the man at this end of 
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the telephone telling the rector over the wire that “Piety is the most 
penetrating biblical critic. The Bible of the simplest saint is well wor 
and thumbed, perhaps actually torn, at the Psalms and in the Gospels, 
while the pages are quite clean in Leviticus and Esther. That is becauge 
the simple saints are instinctive critics. They might not acknowledge 
in words that there are degrees of inspiration in the Bible; but the 
markings in their Bibles make it perfectly plain that in effect they do” 
And we hear this: “Our Lord did not choose to put his teachings ip 
writing. He chose to write on the hearts and in the lives of the men who 
were with him and around him. The records which we have were 
written later to give magnificent testimony to the fact that his writing 
on the lives of men was a success. It worked; and the ideals of Jesus 
of Nazareth worked; and the companionship with the risen and invisible 
Christ worked: and trust in the guidance of the Holy Spirit worked. 
In the man Christ Jesus, living meteor from a higher world had struck 
humanity with tremendous impact, sending forth potent vibrations; and 
human lives, attuned to these vibrations, were transfigured. He made 
all things new, and life looked totally changed to the early Christians; and 
the difference was so attractive, so joyful, that everywhere hearts opened 
themselves like flowers to receive the transmitted vibrations of this 
force which was well called ‘the light of life.’ It is by lives that carry out 
Christ’s ideals, carry them from the heart outward into the recreation 
of society, that Christianity will be potent and successful in any given 
spot.” One interesting passage sets forth the way in which the ancient 
Jews came to their conviction of immortality, and illustrates in a 
homely way how the sense of God’s presence may affect a man: “The 
Jews learned to enjoy God here and now, and in the immense satis- 
faction that they learned to experience in his presence on earth, in the 
knowledge of his heart and character which they gained from delight- 
ing in him here and now, they came gradually to say to themselves, 
‘If God is so good to us here, if he loves us so much, he cannot bring our 
existence to an end, he must want to keep us for ever.’ This way of 
arriving at the belief in immortality produced something better for the 
world than the Greeks ever produced. Carry this idea to the Psalms, 
and you will find there the foundations of our Christian heaven. They 
chronicle the period in which the Jews were learning to rejoice in God, 
not only mid earthly blessings but apart from them, and before they 
had begun to realize that death would not separate them from him. 
What tremendous and very human delight they took in the sense of God's 
presence! ‘In thy presence is satiety of joy’ (Psa. 16. 11). ‘I will 
sacrifice in his tent sacrifices of shouting; I will sing and make melody 
unto Jehovah’ (Psa. 27. 6). See the whole of Psalm 43, especially 5. 4: 
‘God, the gladness of my joy!’ ‘With thee is the fountain of life; in thy 
light do we see light’ (Psa. 26. 9). ‘O taste and see that Jehovah is 
good: happy is the man that taketh refuge in him’ (Psa. 34. 9). ‘In him 
our heart is glad’ (Psa. 33. 21). ‘Thou didst loose my sackcloth and 
gird me with gladness, to the end that my glory might make melody 
unto thee’ (Psa. 30. 11, 12). ‘I love thee fervently, O Jehovah, my 
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strength’ (Psa. 18. 1). ‘My soul looketh for the Lord more than watch- 
men look for the morning’ (Psa. 130. 6). Our fathers missed the liberal 
exhilaration of these words because the traditional explanation was that 
the psalmists were talking about some future and heavenly state. They 
were not. They were able to sit down here and now, in prosperity or 
adversity, and take delight in the practice of the presence of God. 
Shut up your terrier; withdraw your presence from him; you know the 
gloom that will fall upon him. You know how he will listen to each 
sound of your passing step, what his agony will be when he hears 
you go out across the fields without him. That is a picture that suggests 
what the Jew thought he would suffer after death, where God was not. 
Then, as to the sunshine of his inward life, the sense of upholding in 
God’s presence, I think you may get a suggestion as to that from this 
same source. Do you remember, last summer, how, when I was walk- 
ing with you, we loitered just inside the gate of a ten-acre field because 
the dog wanted exercise and would not remain without you? We saw 
him, a white speck, darting in and out of the farthest hedge, dashing 
hither and thither, now nothing but the quivering tail seen in the depth 
of hedge or ditch, now racing frantically round large areas of the pas- 
ture on the trail of the happy rabbits he never caught—mad with de- 
light, in harmony with the sun and the wind, and all the growth and 
animation of the field, its flowering ditches and deep hedgerows. You 
explained that, whenever you could, you stood within the gate—perhaps 
making up your accounts, or reading—in order that the dog might have 
his game with nature. When we could no longer loiter we came out of 
the field. You did not call; the dog was at the farthest corner, his 
head almost buried in the hedge; and yet he could no longer enjoy him- 
self. You had not withdrawn your presence more than a minute before 
he observed that you had gone, and was beside us, a sober wayfarer. 
You pointed out to me that to this and other fields he had access always 
if he had chosen, but that he never took the least pleasure in them 
unless you were within the gate. Sometimes, when he could not be 
with you, he trotted out alone, and on such occasions he never frisked 
or showed any signs of delight which all things gave him when in your 
company. You remarked, too, how touching it was that, when his foot 
was crushed and he refused to eat and seemed only to desire to die, 
he seemed to experience contentment in your presence.- These things are 
surely written in nature for our instruction. You will, perhaps, say 
that my illustration is profane, that there can be little in common be- 
tween a dog’s delight in his master and the human soul’s delight in God. 
Well, but what I am telling you is that if you so train people that they 
can delight in God even as much as that, if his presence somewhere in 
the field of their consciousness, even when they are fully occupied with 
hedgerows and rabbits, even when they are wounded and despairing of 
life, gives them the satisfaction that your dog takes in you, then nothing 
that any infidel may prove, or think that he proves, concerning their 
religious authorities, can dismay them.” It is suggested in this book 
that if the churches could simplify their creeds so that all the now iso- 
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lated spiritual values of the different denominations should be synthe. 
sized around some such motto as “I am come that they might have life, 
and have it more abundantly,” there would be constituted such a church 
as no man could reasonably excuse himself from entering. Religion js 
feeling and purpose and life. Superabundance of life is its aim and re 
sult. The world needs better character, better behavior, better work, 
better art, better laws, better business, better literature; and a fuller 
religion is the only door to betterment of any kind; the fuller life comes 
only from God. “But,” says the author, “this fuller religion implies get. 
ting into the mountains of the soul at night time and meeting there with 
God, going out a great while before it is day into the solitudes of the 
spiritual life.” This book, apparently the work of a layman, possibly of 
the Anglican communion, closes with some remarks on Christian mis- 
sions. It was once the author’s duty, years ago, to read missionary maga- 
zines from end to end to an invalid. He found the task monotonous 
because the magazines were all written in one style and reported the 
same class of activities. (That was in the last century, and in the 
great quickening of missionary zeal and intelligence and enterprise in 
this century the author’s criticism of missionary literature no longer 
applies.j} But in all his reading one fixed fact impressed him, and that 
was that, whenever any missionary was in doubt, he betook himself to 
prayer and was quickly satisfied that he had a practical answer. The 
same fact is found in the earliest missions, in the lives of the great and 
small reformers, and in every record of Christian enterprise from the 
Acts of the Apostles onward. Furthermore, the author noticed in all 
his reading the gradual conformity of every diverse sort of Christian 
missionary work to the same principles of loving adaptability, unflinch- 
ing endurance, statesmanlike organization, efficient, practical manage 
ment, and unceasing enterprise. This seemed to him proof positive of the 
influence of one Master Mind, the mind of Christ, upon men of diverse 
temper and training in different organizations, and in every degree of 
isolation. He also noticed in missionaries an intensifying sense of the 
communion of saints and of the presence and potency of the unseen 
powers of good and evil—a sense of moral battle raging in which they 
themselves were participants. The author emphasizes the fact that the 
one supreme and decisive proof of the power of Christ in the world is 
seen in the transformation of character and the conquest of human lives. 
“Where,” he asks, “is the church most manifestly mighty and glorious?” 
And he answers: “On the mission-field and in the slum. The enterprise, 
the zeal, the statesmanship, and, above all, the love of God and humanity, 
with which the missionary work has everywhere gone forward in the 
hands of men whose natural endowments are not above the average, is 
the one miracle which attests the truth of the word. Of course present, 
like past, history is always interpreted with a prepossession; yet I, 
who did not start with a prepossession in favor of Christian missions, 
but rather felt at first that every religion was almost as good as another, 
and that martyrdom was only worth while in the cause of liberty, have 
gradually come to believe that the facts of missionary enterprise in our 
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age are the best explanation, the best criticism, the only means to ade- 
quate appreciation, of all church history; and that the proof of the 
constant willingness and unique power of our Lord to translate the 
eternal love and wisdom to the humblest creature who will use his force 
for the love of humanity, lies in the triumphant aggressions of Chris- 
tianity, not only where religions of a lower type prevail, but in the worse 
heathenism of the city slum. The force of this aggression consists not in 
the number of converts who accrete themselves to this or that form of 
mission worship, but in the lives of such converts as compel imitation.” 
This is the conclusion of a highly educated man convinced, by fuller 
knowledge of facts, not exactly against his will, but against his pre 
possessions and former adverse beliefs. 


The Essence of Religion. By Bonpen P. Bowne. 12mo, pp. 298. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Miffiin Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 

Tus last of the books by our great Christian thinker begins with 
“The Supremacy of Christ,” which appeared in this Review last Novem- 
ber, and closes with “The Miracle of the Resurrection”; between the two 
are “Righteousness as the Essence of Religion,” and “The True Relation 
of Salvation and Belief,” “The Christian Doctrine of the World,” 
“Prayer,” “The Law of Successful Living,” etc. Here, as always, Pro- 
fessor Bowne, with the clearest possible thinking, shows that the essence 
of religion is not theoretical but practical, and links together religion and 
life. The chapter on the “Law of Successful Living,” contains this: “In 
the running of machinery it is of great importance that everything 
should be rightly centered. When a great fly wheel is truly centered 
it spins noiselessly on its axle and seems to sleep in its most rapid 
motion. But let it be a little eccentric—that is, a little off the center—and 
it begins to strain upon its bearings and may tear itself loose and be- 
come an instrument of destruction. Our lives also run well only when 
truly centered on the will of God; and when they are eccentric—that is, 
are centered on some other and lower thing—then come the friction, the 
wrenching, the tragedy, the destruction, which result from eccentric 
living. There is only one panacea for the woes of life and society, and 
that is to seek first the kingdom of God. Our Lord announced this 
law in the Sermon on the Mount, and if he should return to earth to- 
morrow he could announce no other. There can be no successful living 
on the plane of animalism. The lust of the flesh and the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life can only lead to vanity and envy and strife 
and every evil work. There can be no successful social work on a plane 
of selfishness and injustice and mutual distrust and hostility. On 
that plane there can be only social disturbance and convulsion. Self- 
ishness tries to get and selfishness tries to keep; and at once the air 
is murky with distrust and suspicion, and wars, large and small, fol- 
low. Peace and progress are possible only in the measure in which 
justice, good-will, and mutual confidence obtain among men. It is 
beyond any question that the only sure and effective way of healing 
our social woes is to begin to love God with all our heart and our 
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neighbors rselves. Until this is done our evils will remain, iy 
spite of all losophic and philanthropic efforts and exorcisms. Only ip 
the doing of God’s will is our peace. And the same is equally true ang 
equally manifest in the individual life. We know perfectly well that 
if we were willing to do God’s will, and to have it done, we should be 
at peace; but we are not willing; and the storm continues.” No stronger 
declaration of Borden P. Bowne’s own faith, and no fitter farewell meg. 
sage to mankind, could be found than the closing words of this volume op 
“The Miracle of the Resurrection”: “If we admit the general Chris. 
tian conception, its miracles are perfectly natural. They are what we 
should expect. How should this glorious revelation of God be known 
except by manifestations which insure that the fact and its meaning 
should not be lost? Now, from this point of view the resurrection and 
ascension are just what was needed to make clear what the great re 
vealing movement that culminated in the life of Christ meant. The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory 
as of the Only Begotten of the Father. We are prepared to believe any- 
thing that fits into this magnificent conception. And what could be more 
fitting than that this divine Son, after having revealed the Father and 
been faithful unto death, should triumph over death and return to his 
Father again? How simply and worthily it is all told! He arose from the 
dead, showed himself to the disciples, talked with them of the future of 
his kingdom, commanded them to go into all the world and preach his 
gospel, promised to be with them always, and then, while bestowing 
blessing upon them, vanished out of their sight. What else could have 
been done on the Christian theory? And if we suppose this to have hap 
pened, it is harmonious with the general thought; and, however much 
it may scandalize the Sadducean critic, it seems to have been the thing 
which the disciples needed and which the church has needed ever since 
to complete their faith in their Lord. Of course, as said, this does not 
admit of demonstration that would force belief upon unwilling minds, 
and yet, so far as historical inquiry can go, the fact seems to be as well 
established as could be expected or even desired. The apostles at the 
beginning were preaching Jesus and the resurrection, and this was the 
general faith of the church from the start. Something must have hap 
pened to have changed the band of fleeing disciples into these world- 
defiers and world conquerors which they so soon became. If there was 
no fact behind it all, whence did this new conviction and mighty courage 
come? It is quite idle to talk of vague possibilities of evolution and 
all that, for these things were not done in a corner, and too much has 
come from them to suppose the faith fictitious. If nothing had resulted, 
if there had been only a momentary flicker of enthusiasm, we migit 
well believe that it was all a mistake; but when the Christian Church 
sprang out of it and still endures through faith in it, we certainly 
need not be ashamed of our faith in the face of anything that science or 
historical criticism may say. Some will call it the Christian supersti- 
tion. We call it the Christian faith. To some it is still a stumbling: 
block and foolishness, to others it is the power of God and the wisdom 
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of God. As between these views decision must be made by the survival 
of the fittest, and the court has been in session for nearly two thousand 
years. The antireligious views have lived along in the lower ranges 
of human thought and life, and they have been equally the enemies of 
humanity, its hopes, its inspirations, and its aspirations. And all the 
religious views that, for one reason or another, have failed to believe 
in Jesus and the resurrection have likewise been with us for many 
centuries, and they maintain only a precarious existence. These views 
have not been great enough to command the faith or stir the hearts 
of men. In this fact the survival of the fittest, as the supreme court for 
considering the matter, hands down a final decision. It only remains 
that the church shall keep strenuously at work proclaiming the gospel, 
the good news of God, the Son who came to show us the Father and to 
lead us to him, who, when his revealing work was done, left the visible 
scene to be the eternal head of his church and the Redeemer of all them 
that call upon him.” A noble Easter message that is for this great 
master mind and radiant soul to leave behind as he passes into the 
heavens. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Gentlest Art. By E. V. Lucas. 16mo, pp. 423. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


We are told that the gentle old art of letter-writing is fast becoming 
one of the lost arts. In this volume Mr. Lucas collects a choice variety of 
epistles, grave and gay, by numerous celebrities and experts in the genial 
art, ranging from Marjorie Fleming to Cicero, and from Pliny to Lewis 
Carroll. According to Mr. Lucas, this art began atrociously. He presents 
as the earliest letter, dated about B. C. 1035, the one David sent by the 
kind courtesy of unsuspecting Uriah to Joab, marked “Private,” which 
ordered Joab to put Uriah “in the forefront of the hottest battle,” to make 
sure that he should not come out of the fight alive. This was the royal 
way of removing an obstacle, which is practiced in some countries unto 
this day. In these letters we find Hannah More trying in vain to persuade 
young Tom Macaulay that poets are the best writers next to those who 
write prose; and Horace Walpole exclaiming, “O, we are ridiculous ani- 
nals, and if angels have any fun in them, how we must divert them”; and 
Edward FitzGerald writing thus: “Have you read poor Carlyle’s raving 
book about heroes? If you haven’t, please buy my copy. I don’t like to 
live with it in the house. He ought to be laughed at a little. This is 
blasphemy, of course.” Here is Charles Lamb telling of a visit to Cole- 
ridge: “I set out with Mary to Keswick, without sending Coleridge any 
notice, for time did not admit. He received us with all the hospitality in 
the world, and gave up his time to show us all the wonders of the coun- 
try. He dwells on a small hill by the side of Keswick in a comfortable 
house quite enveloped on all sides by mountains—great, floundering mon- 
sters they seemed, all couchant and asleep. We entered Coleridge’s study 
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just in the dusk, when the mountains were all dark with clouds upon 
their heads. Such an impression I never received from objects of sight 
before. Glorious creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, etc. I shall never 
forget ye, how ye lay about that night like an entrenchment; gone to bed, 
as it seemed, for the night, but promising that ye were to be seen in the 
morning. Coleridge had got a blazing fire in his study, which is a large, 
ill-shapen room, with shelves of scattered folios, and an old sofa, half bed, 
etc., all looking out upon the last fading twilight view of Skiddaw and his 
broad-breasted brethren. What a night! Since then we have clambered 
to the top of Skiddaw and waded up the bed of Lodore. I have satisfieq 
myself that there is such a thing as that which tourists call romantic, 
which I very much doubted before because they make such a spluttering 
about it, and toss their splendid epithets around them, till they give as 
dim a light as at four o’clock next morning the lamps do after an illu. 
mination.” And then Lamb tells how hard he found it to settle down to 
ordinary life in London after this glorious outing: “I have now been at 
home three weeks. You cannot conceive the degradation I felt at first, 
from being accustomed for a month to wander free as air among moun- 
tains, and bathe at will in cool rivers, to come home and work. I felt very 
little. I had been dreaming I was a very great man. But that is going 
off, and I shall conform in time to that state of life in which it has pleased 
God to place me. Besides, after all, Fleet Street and the Strand are better 
places to live in for good and all than among the mountains. Still, I turn 
back to those great places where I wandered about, participating for the 
time in their greatness. I could spend a year, or perhaps two, with Skid- 
daw, but I must have the prospect of seeing Fleet Street at the end, or I 
should mope and pine away, I know.” Lamb tells of Marshall, an old, 
steady, unalterable friend, who was known as “the man that went to sleep 
when The Ancient Mariner was being read.” Here is Oliver Goldsmith 
writing from Holland thus: “Scotland and this country present the high- 
est contrast. There hills and rocks in every prospect, here continuous 
plain. There you might see a well-dressed duchess issuing from a dirty 
close; and here a dirty Dutchman inhabiting a palace. The Scotch may 
be compared to a tulip planted in dung; but I never see a Dutchman in 
his own house but I think of a magnificent Egyptian temple dedicated to 
an ox.” Lamb describes his afflicted sister Mary as she rides home across 
the country from Cambridge through the clear, keen air in silent raptures, 
especially at sight of that symbol of civilization “a steeple with its little 
patch of villagery round it,” when she would exclaim, “Bless the little 
churches, how pretty they are!” Here is Rev. T. E. Brown’s description 
of the Jungfrau: “She has such moods; such ineffable smiles, such in- 
scrutable sulks, such growls of rage, such thunder of avalanches, such 
crowns of stars. One evening our sunset was the real rese pink, so often 
spoken of. It fades into a deathlike chalk-white. That is the most awful 
thing. A sort of spasm seems to come over the Jungfrau’s face, and in an 
instant she is a corpse, rigid, and O, so cold! Well, so she died, and we 
felt as if a great soul had passed into the heaven of heavens; and thankful 
but very sad, I went up to my room.” In a letter to John Newton Cowper 
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tells of the perverse behavior of his brain and nerves: “The morning is 
my writing time, but in the morning I have no spirits. Sleep that re- 
freshes my body seems to cripple me mentally. As the evening approaches 
| grow more alert, and when I am retiring to bed am more fit for mental 
effort than at any other time. So it fares with us who are called nervous. 
We are ready to sleep when we most need to be awake, and we go to bed 
just when we might sit up to some purpose.” Cowper puts one of his 
letters to Newton in the form of rhymed prose, and then imagines some 
reviewer as criticizing him and the letter thus: “The gentleman’s muse 
wears Methodist shoes; you may know by her pace, and her talk about 
grace, that she aad her bard have little regard for the tastes and the 
fashions and ruling passions and hoydening play of our modern day; and 
though she assume a borrowed plume, and now and then wear a tittering 
air, tis only her plan to catch if she can the giddy and gay as they go 
that way. She has baited her trap in hopes to snap all that may come 
with a sugar-plum.” Carlyle went to Covent Garden Theater “one idle 
night” when his wife was away, and this is how he wrote about it to his 
sister: “Found it a very mystery of stupidity and abomination, and so 
tiresome that I came away long before the end, and I declare that the 
dullest sermon I ever heard was cheery in comparisop.” When Carlyle 
failed to get an editorship which he desired, he bore his defeat in this 
spirit: “Disappointment on disappointment only simplifies one’s course; 
your possibilities being diminished in number, your choice is rendered 
easier. I bate no jot of confidence. Nay, it often seems to me as if the 
extremity of suffering, if such were appointed me, might bring out an 
extremity of energy as yet unknown to myself. God grant me faith; clear- 
ness, and peaceableness of heart! I make no other prayer... . Utter pov- 
erty itself (if I hold fast by the faith) has no terrors for me, should it 
ever come.” A fair sample of Carlyle’s candor concerning his fellow 
mortals is his characterization of one Heraud, who started “a dud of a peri- 
odical”: “Cheeriest and emptiest of all the sons of men! Yet in his 
emptiness, as in that of a dried bladder, he keeps triumphantly jingling 
his Coleridgean long-quavered metaphysical cherry-stones, and even ‘makes 
a kind of martial music’ for himself thereby. I do not remember that I 
ever met a more ridiculous, harmless froth-lather of a creature in all my 
travels. He lets you tumbie him hither and thither, and cut him in two 
just as you like; but in the cheerfullest way joins again, and is brisk 
froth-lather as before. One should surely learn by him.” Here in one 
letter of Mr. Lucas’s collection is William Blake taking his course “among 
the stars of God”: “I have been very unhappy, but am so no longer. I am 
again emerged into the light of day. I still, and shall to all eternity, em- 
brace Christianity, and adore Him who is the express image of God; but 
I have traveled through perils and darkness. I have conquered and shall 
g0 on conquering. Nothing can withstand the fury of my course among 
the stars of God and in the abysses of the Accuser. My enthusiasm is only 
enlarged and confirmed.” Dean Swift writes his affectionate appreciation 
of good Dr. Arbuthnot: “O, if the world had but a dozen Arbuthnots in it, 
I would burn my books; they would not be needed. Yet some say he is 
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not without fault. Our good doctor has every quality and virtue that 
can make a man amiable or useful; but, alas, he hath a slouch in his 
walk! I pray God protect him, for he is an excellent Christian. There jg 
a passage in Bede highly commending the piety of the Irish in that age; 
but after abundance of praises he overthrows them all by lamenting that, 
alas! they kept Easter on the wrong date in the year.” Evidently, some 
malcontents (whose own walk in life may have been a bit lame) thought 
good Dr. Arbuthnot ought to be moved. Here comes Thackeray telling of 
“a jolly and perfectly stupid sermon,” and yet, meeting the preacher of jt 
in private afterward, he says: “From his conversation he seems a pions 
and kind soul, calculated to soothe and comfort and elevate out of despair 
many a soul that your more tremendous divines would leave on the way. 
side, where Sin, that old robber, had left them half killed. I want such a 
good Samaritan parson when I fall among thieves.” Sydney Smith de 
clines Mrs. Meynell’s invitation to go to the opera thus: “Thy servant is 
three-score-and-ten years old; can he listen to singing men and singing 
women? A clergyman at the opera! Where have you lived? In what 
habitations of the heathen? I thank you, shuddering, and am ever your 
unseducible friend.” Cicero, having had a visit from Cesar, wrote: “He 
is not a man to whom one would say at parting, ‘I pray let me have this 
visit repeated when you come this way again.’ Once is enough.” The 
poet, Cowper, writes of a tramp who came begging for food at the kitchen 
door: “The cook gave him some vermicelli soup. He ladled it about for 
some time with the spoon, and then returned it to her, saying, ‘I am a poor 
man, it is true, and I am very hungry, but I cannot eat broth with worms 
in it..” A Baboo, applying for employment, represents that his “means 
are much circumcised by his large family, consisting of five female women 
and three masculine, the last of which are noiseful through pulmonary 
catastrophe in their interior abdomen”; and that the necessity of buying 
much medicine has “made magnificent excavations in the coffers of your 
humble servant. Therefore, will your generous lordship give me some 
easy work in his department, or something of this sort?” Our notice of 
these letters may well close with a bit of Louis Stevenson’s ever-valiant 
and indomitable gayety, as, writing to his friend Monkhouse, he offers to 
exchange bodies with him, and thus describes his own so frail and wasted: 
“I am too blind to read, hence no reading; too weak to walk, hence no 
walking; am not allowed to speak, hence no talking; but the great simpll- 
fication is yet to be named, for, if this goes on, I shall soon have nothing 
to eat—and hence, O hallelujah!—hence no eating. . . . This house of my 
body is like a London house, high and very narrow: upon the lungs I will 
not linger; the heart is large enough for a ballroom; the stomach greedy 
and inefficient; the brain stocked with explosives, like a dynamiter’s den. 
. . . In case we exchange, I wonder if you will like my remorses; I have 
a spirited assortment; they whistle in my ear o’ nights like a northeaster, 
mostly about 2 a. m.... One article I wish to reserve from the exchange— 
my spirits. They suit me. I don’t want yours. I like my own; I have 
had them so long. This is my only reservation. The rest of me you can 
have.” And this was the gay, brave, gallant sportiveness of a man who 
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was dying by inches. This collection of letters has been followed by an- 
other volume recently published, entitled, The Second Post, the two to- 

er making a very extensive assortment. Those who prize this one 
will probably desire the second. 


Provenca. By Ezra Pounp. 16mo, pp. 84. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Price, cloth, 
$1, net. 

Tus is the first American edition of the work of an American poet 
who has first made his reputation in England, where his poems are in 
three small volumes, entitled respectively Persone, and Exultations, and 
Canzoniere; from which volumes the best is selected for the American 
public in the book before us. We can believe that it is the London literary 
critics, and not the general public, who are excited over these poems. 
Their excellence is such as appeals more to the literary élite than to the 
popular mind. If you do not know what to think of them, the critics will 
tell you: “Ezra Pound strikes a sincere and original note, continuing in 
English verse the traditions of Henley, Symons, Hovey, and Dowson.” 
“He writes out of an exuberance of incontinently struggling ideas and 
passionate convictions. He strikes straight into the heart of his theme, 
and suggests virility in action, combined with flerceness, eagerness, and 
tenderness.” If so be you cannot see what the technical artists say is in 
these poems, that is your affair, perhaps your loss, but we do not think 
your shame. As for ourselves, frankly, the book disappoints us, not be- 
cause it does not deserve what the critics say of it, but because it does 
not give us what we wanted and had hoped for from it. The first that 
chanced to meet our eye from this poet’s workshop was his “Ballad of the 
Goodly Fere,” which we reprinted in our department of “Glimpses.” And 
our desire for more of that sort turned us eagerly to this volume. It was 
not literary artisanship we were after, but the piercing insight, the 
poignant feeling, the cleaving stroke, the convincing and healthy secular 
putting of sacred truth, which we found and felt in that one startling 
ballad. Nothing here strikes us quite so forcibly, or so penetrates into the 
heart of our mental world. Quite possibly, the poems, as poetry, are none 
the worse for that; but they are not so good for us. The “Night Litany,” 
which is the first of Ezra Pound’s “Exultations” in this collection of forty- 
eight poems, appeals to us as much as any. Beauty has touched the poet’s 
soul to adoration and to prayer, and his litany is offered to the God of 
the night, the God of waters, the God of silence. The loveliness of Venice 
has become to him a thing of tears, and his joy in it is so deep and sacred, 
that he wonders if by such joy God is rewarding him for some great kind- 
ness done long ago and forgotten, or whether by such joy God is strength- 
ening his heart against some great sorrow before the time of its coming. 
And with beauty surrounding him and ecstasy thrilling him, he melts into 
tears and prayer, and his cry is, “O God of silence, purify our hearts. 
O God of waters, make clean our hearts within us and our lips to show 
forth thy praise!” Dante, in his Inferno, put one man in hell because he 
was a stirrer-up of strife—a man with riot and rancor and battle and tu- 
mult in his impetuous blood. Our poet imagines this man shouting that 
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Peace stagnates till it stinks; that real life begins when swords clash and 
standards advance to conflict, and fields are crimsoned; and then his heart 
howls with exultation. In the hot summer, this man rejoices when the 
tempest comes and kills the foul peace of earth and sky, when lightning; 
flash and thunders roar and winds shriek and heaven’s swords clash 
through the riven clouds. And this man vents his scorn on the man who 
fears war, whose watery blood has no flery crimson in it. Such are “4; 
only to rot in womanish peace far from where worth is won in the sword. 
clash”; over the unmanly death of such he rejoices; yea, fills al! the air 
with his jubilance when cowards are dead. To him there is nothing go 
brave as battle, no shout like the war cry; and he curses forever all who 
cry “Peace!” The only heaven he cares for is the gaudium certaminis, 
and he prays hell to grant him the music of sword-clash. That is the gist 
of one of Ezra Pound’s poems. Another poem is a lament in the olq 
English style for the young English king, Prince Henry Plantagenet, 
elder brother to “Richard Ceur de Lion,” which ends with the following 
prayer to Christ for the dead king’s admission to heaven: 

Him, whom it pleased, for our great bitterness, 

To come to earth to draw us from misventure, 

Who drank of death for our salvacioun, 

Him do we pray, as to a Lord most righteous, 

That the young English king he please to pardon, 

And bid go in with honouréd companions 

There where there is no grief, nor shall be sadness. 
One of Ezra Pound’s “Person” is rugged “Master Bob Browning,” whom 
he hails with hearty cameraderie, blurting his admiration with a shout: 
“Aye, you're @ man that! ye old mesmerizer!—even though you tie up 
your meaning in seventy swaddlings. Holy Odd’s bodykins! What a sight 
you ha’ got of our in’ards! You are broad as all ocean, and you lean 
mankindwards. Your heart is as big as the bowels of Vesuvius, and your 
words as winged as its sparks in eruption. You are sound in your mind 
past all signs of corruption. Here’s to you, Old Hippety-hop of the accents, 
true to the Truth’s sake and master dissector, clear sight’s elector!"" What 
a romp of adulation that is! As for his own chance for fame, we gather 
from the poem, “Famam Librosque Cano,” what Ezra Pound’s expectation 
or pretended anticipation is. He humorously imagines his probable public, 
his audience a score of years hence, to consist of one grizzled old book- 
worm, “scrawny, be-spectacled, out at heels,” picking up a ragged backless 
copy in the stall of some second-hand bookstore, noting the author's 
strange, rare, unheard-of name, and analyzing the form and thought of the 
poems to see how it happened that this author escaped immortality. One 
poem teaches that it is not the weapon but the intrepid soul that wins 
victory; a dauntless spirit will win with any weapon or none—with fingers 
and fists if it have no blade. Once this rime was graven on a sword: 
“If thy heart fail thee, trust not in me.” That is what the sword always 
says to the swordsman: what implements and means, equipments and 
instrumentalities always say to the holder and wielder of them. “Faint 
heart never won.” One thing is most needful—to be of good courage. The 
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one thing in all this book that comes nearest to the note and quality of 
the “Ballad of the Goodly Fere” is another ballad which seems to teach 
that to be beaten and conquered by God is a man’s best fortune: 


I have loved my God as a child at heart 
That seeketh deep bosoms for rest ; 

I have loved my God as maid to man, 
But, lo, this thing is best: 

To love your God as a gallant foe 

That plays behind the veil. 


I have played with God for a woman; 
I have staked with my God for truth; 

I have lost to my God as a man, clear-eyed: 
His dice.be not of ruth. 


Who loseth to God as man to man 

Shall win at the turn of the game, 

For God, our God, is a gallant foe 
That playeth behind the veil; 

Whom God deigns not to overthrow 
Hath need of triple mail. 


This is the doctrine: whoso yields to God will come off more than con- 
queror; to give up all is to gain all; surrender is salvation. He who seeks 
to save his life will lose it. The most disastrous of all successes is to 
succeed in thwarting, baffling, and successfully resisting God. We suspect 
that about this time some of our readers are thinking that we erred in 
saying, at the beginning of this book notice, that this little volume of 
verse has not much for such as liked the “Goodly Fere.” At this moment 
we think so too. At least it has something. The temper of Ezra Pound 
flames in his “Revolt Against the Crepuscular Spirit in Modern Poetry.” 
He “would shake off the lethargy of this our time” and have shapes of 
power instead of shadows, and men instead of dreams. He cries, If we 
must dream, let us “dream great deeds, strong men, hearts hot, thoughts 
mighty.” The “slow-moving pageantry of hours that languidly drop as 
o'erripened fruit from sallow trees” irks his impetuous and virile soul. 
He wants not dalliance but life. He prays: “Great God, if we are doomed 
to be not men but only dreams and shadows, then let us be such dreams 
as the world shall tremble at and know us for its rulers, though we seem 
but dreams; and let us be such shadows as the world shall tremble at and 
own us as its masters, though some call us shadows. High God, if men 
are grown but pale, sick phantoms, living faintly in mists and dim twi- 
lights and afraid of hours that knock loudly and tread violently; if these 
sons of thine are grown such thin and pale ephemera, I bid thee grapple 
chaos and beget some new titanic breed to pile the hills and stir this 
earth again.” Not dreams but deeds, not shadows but men, not a dim- 
visioned faith stumbling in twilight, darkening toward the night, but 
eagle-eyed, strong-winged faith, at home in high noon and the upper sky— 
these are what our age needs. Of vigor and intensity there surely seems 
no lack in this new American poet in old England. He is more sinewy, 
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less prolix and verbose than Alfred Noyes. Ezra Pound is liable to do 
something notable, and may go far in time to come. It will be worth 
while to listen for the sound of his voice, and be willing to wait patiently 
for him as for one who is not likely to be voluble or thin, profuse or sweet. 
meaty. 
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The Lije of W.J. Fox. By the late Ricuarp Garnett C.B., LL.D.; concluded by Epwagp 
Garnetr. 8vo, pp. 339. New York: John Lane Company. Price, cloth, illustrated, 
$5, net, postage, 20 cents. 


In 1834 Carlyle wrote from London to his brother: “We dined with 
Mrs. (Platonica) Taylor and the Unitarian Fox one day. Mill also was 
of the party, and Husband Taylor, an obtuse most joyous-natured man, 
the pink of social hospitality. Fox is a little thick-set, pudgy, bushy. 
locked man of five and forty, with bright sympathetic thoughtful eyes, 
with face compressed and well buttressed out into broadness; with a 
tendency to pot-belly and snuffiness. From these hints you can construe 
him, the best Socinian Philosophist going, but not a whit more. I 
shall like well enough to meet the man again, but doubt if he will me. 
From the Socinians, I take it, we can hope for nothing.” Thus Carlyle’s 
camera snapshotted W. J. Fox at the age of forty-eight. Fox, who died 
in 1864, aged seventy-eight, was distinguished as orator, public teacher, 
social reformer, Radical journalist, member of Parliament for Oldham, 
and educationalist; also as the literary foster father and encourager 
of young Robert Browning. His speeches and writings fill twelve volumes. 
He championed with courage, fire, and moral earnestness the interests 
of the working classes, from which he sprang. Radical though he was 
in religion and in politics and in social reform, he was saturated with what 
are called, to the splendid praise of England’s purest and noblest queen, the 
“Victorian morals.” In his demands for the rights of the masses as 
against the selfishness, greed, and tyranny of the privileged classes, he 
was a preacher of that doctrine of “moral responsibility which was 
generated in the serious Victorian conscience” against crying social and 
political wrongs. (It was the might of “Victorian morals” also that 
branded Sir Charles Dilke for his crime, drove him from Victorian social 
circles, and shackled this public career as with ball-and-chain.) Fox 
began as an evangelical, and his earliest preaching was fervid, im- 
passioned, powerful, so that under it crowded audiences were deeply 
moved. After he got out of orthodoxy into a Unitarian pulpit, this book 
says, he “soon discovered that he neither wielded the influence nor 
effected the good which he had exerted and accomplished while evan- 
gelical.” And then he wrote: “What a useless life I am leading! How 
much good my Sunday labors do God only knows; they have not made 
A devout, nor B humble, nor C leave off swearing, nor D intelligent. 
Shall I say, ‘O that it were with me as in months past, when the candle 
of orthodoxy shone upon me’? Shall I call up the times when listen- 
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ing crowds heard with visible emotion, when trickling tears proclaimed 
the vividness of the feelings, the pathos of my eloquence, the power of 
grace?” His break with the evangelicals began by his taking up the 
habit of card-playing and theater-going, and gradually widened into 
Unitarianism. For some years he was the minister of South Place 
Chapel, in which position he was succeeded by that theological vaga- 
pond, Moncure D. Conway. Although Fox lost his evangelical power, 
his eloquence, like that of Robert Collyer, retained a fervency and his 
faith a definiteness not born in Unitarian atmosphere. A sample of 
Fox’s pulpit style is in his description of the condition of the sick 
which he gave on his recovery from long and serious illness: “Watch- 
ing the gradual fading of day into night, and again the gradual bright- 
ening of night into day, but without exertion in the one, or repose in 
the othér; seeing inanimate nature pursuing its destined course, suns 
rising and setting, moons waxing and waning, flowers opening and with- 
ering; all moving, rolling on, and answering the great end of being 
without knowing it, while with us consciousness is only that of passive 
existence; hearing from afar the bustle and stir of this mighty world, 
where there is so much doing and to be done, and where even the 
weakest and humblest has his sphere of action and ministers some 
thing to the sphere of human happiness and improvement; but hearing 
it only as if we were in the grave, and the busy crowd rushed by on 
over us; the painful and humbling sensation of being not only a blank 
but a burden in society; the feeling of helplessness and dependence on 
others, even in the merest trifies, which only the tenderest care in them 
can make tolerable, and which no kindness can entirely repress; the 
weakness which ever forbids efforts to which imagination incessantly 
urges, till the mind sinks in its vain struggle with the infirmities of the 
body, shattered and exhausted, like the bird beating against the bars 
of its cage.” A further reference to his sickness is as follows: “I have 
been very near death and two feelings of the time have left lasting 
traces: an almost longing for the intense stillness and repose that 
a few hours seemed likely to make pervade the chamber of suffering, 
and, with it, a serene and calm conviction that the principle of life in 
us must be continuous. The pain of the great change precedes it. So 
it is with almost every large accession of good. Exertion and endurance 
combined are the price of greater good here; thus may the codperation 
of life and death be the means of higher life.” His expectation was 
not of an idle immortality but of liberated powers and joyous enlarg- 
ing occupation: “I am immortal—eternally God’s servant in God's 
blessed work of beneficence. Reaping happiness in sowing happiness; 
such is my duty and delight, here and hereafter. Blessing myself in 
blessing others; this is my ministry. With the feeblest powers of man, 
through all the progression, I shall pass to the mightiest energies of angel 
or archangel. ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” Send me forth 
on the work now that shall buy my everlastingness. In whatever way it 
may be, however seemingly remote from direct reference to religion or 
futurity, advancing earth’s good in preparing for heaven’s occupation. 
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There is not @ shout of deliverance, or a murmur of gratitude, any mors 
than a song of devotion, but what is a prelude to the chorus of the 
spirits of the just made perfect. I am immortal; I become so by death.” 
In a letter from a friend is this picture of a Christian funeral: “The. 
minister read quietly the chapter in Corinthians and his voice swelled 
softly in its triumphant close, and he spoke briefly of immortality 
and the resurrection, and of our departed friend’s firm faith, and what 
it had done for him in affliction and bereavement, and of the sincerity 
of his heart and the blessedness of his life; and then the prayer was 
brief and solemn and fervent; and there was a tender benediction; and 
my departed friend was in my soul and my soul was in prayer.” Fox 
was a protester against social injustice, especially those suffered by 
women. He wrote for The Monthly Repository the story of Mehetabe] 
Wesley under the title of “The Victim,” of which Stuart Mill said, “The 
article is very painful, but beautiful and valuable.” “Mehetabel, John 
Wesley’s unhappy sister, was a modern Jephthah’s daughter, whose story 
might seem incredible if it did not come on the authority of her own 
family. Her father prevented her marriage with the man to whom she 
had given her heart. She vowed in distraction that she would wed the 
first man who asked her. The Rector of Bpworth proved himself a 
second Jephthah, and when a iow, uneducated person appeared as a 
suitor, Mehetabel was actually compelled to marry him, with the assent, 
as would seem, of all the family except one sister. She died after 
twenty-five years of suffering, leaving behind her one poem of such 
beauty as alone would justify Fox’s character of her as ‘A beautifully 
organized creature, endowed with that peculiarity of the nervous sys- 
tem which is the physical temperament of poetry; which quickens alike 
the organs of sense and the apparatus of thought; which makes percep- 
tion clear, imagination vivid, and emotion intense; and to which earth 
is either heaven or hell as external circumstance harmonizes or jars 
with the internal constitution.” Here is a sample of Fox’s eloquence 
in its warmest Christian temper: “Take our nature at its highest; en- 
dow it with the noblest gifts that heaven’s prodigality has ever lavished 
on humanity; assume intellect the most majestic; imagination that sits 
like a god, creating worlds, and peopling them with living souls; burn- 
ing resplendent in the spirits of a hundred realms and a hundred gener- 
ations; feelings whose mighty fervency would bear away a feeble mind 
with the fury of a whirlwind, but which hear the Master’s voice even 
in their utmost tamelessness; a spirit of God’s own nobility, full of 
high-mindedness and boundless aspirations, and “Thoughts that wander 
through eternity’—these men, these rare men, these master-spirits of the 
age in which they live; whom century after century passes by, un- 
honored with the commission to raise up their like for the world; whose 
names designate eras in the universal history of mankind—these men 
are no nearer being above Christianity, or the teachings of Jesus, than 
the little child that loves him while it lisps its history and repeats 
his prayer to Our Father. Their eyes gaze on the same world of re 
ligious truth, by the same light of reason; only they see more, because 
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that light has brightened, the object remaining the same, from the 
dawning glimmer of rationality into the meridian blaze of genius. The 
spirit of Christ in them is a spirit of vaster power, of intenser love, and 
of a more sound and more capacious mind, but it is the same spirit. I 

them only the simple tale which is the child’s gospel; and there, 
when the lordly intellect has subdued large regions of truth, it yet shall 
never weep that there are not more worlds to conquer. There their 
earning grows into a pure wisdom; and imagination stands entranced 
among scenes of beauty, feeling its own paintings poor as the stained 
canvas to the clouds of gorgeous sunset. Though such minds may be as 
kingly mansions, Christianity dwells in them, just as she sojourns in the 
humblest hovels of ignorance; neither disdaining the one nor being hon- 
ored by the other, but in both commanding; concentrating both into 
a temple of the Lord, and promising each a transformation into a house 
of God, eternal in the heavens.” When Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus ap- 

, Sarah Flower Adams wrote, “There are strong-winged spirit- 
ualities in it that flYy us upward at once out of the earthly thrall in 
which our feet sometimes become entangled.” According to Fox, one 
of the ways to test the quality of a book is to read it amid grand scenery, 
which would make many books seem trivial and petty. When Forster's 
Statesmen of The Commonwealth reached him he wrote: “It came at 
last, the book, the grand and beautiful book—and it stood the test of 
Sandown Bay, which is a rare thing indeed for a book to do. Many 
a great name is little there, and many a fascinating volume becomes un- 
readable. But there, in the presence, not of cliffs and billows, but of cliff and 
billow, amid grand elemental abstractions and in utter solitude, the book 
held itself proudly and claimed the affinity of eternal truth and essential 
beauty, telling us of human collisions, what would bear to be read where 
there was nobody but God. Did you ever domicile in the middle of a tremen- 
dous high tide, with five miles of abrupt and stately cliffery on each hand, 
infinite sea in front, and on the broad sands of that long arc (when the 
waters ebb) often not a single footprint except your own? If ever you 
do, mind what books you take—we saw the waves splash up their scorn 
at a crumbly brown rock that yet had looked very firm and been called 
eternal by all cockneys, and tear it about, and go over its head into the 
fields, and when they retired they bore off its colors, blending the trophy 
with their own white crests. That’s the way they serve the books we 
bring. A great mass, not only of cliff but of Shelley, was washed away 
in those high tides.” In a description of a woodland picnic he wrote: 
“Shelley and Tennyson are the best books for this place. They sort well 
with the richness, the airiness, the warm mists, the rustling of the 
woods, and all the ceaseless melody of sound.” One would not want to 
tread Butler’s Analogy, or Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, or Whedon 
on The Will in such a place. Not long after Shelley’s death Fox in a 
lecture vindicated the poet’s assertion that “the imagination is a faculty 
not less essential and imperial than the reason” in this passage: “In 
tracing the course of these three different powers, passion, reason, and 
imagination, we see that they tend to produce each other. An acute 
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reasoner will often call to his aid the acute illustration or the fit image 
The imaginative power makes a reasoner. Images are ever in affinity 
with truths. When a man attempts to illustrate a false philosophy py 
the great images of nature, his comparison is sure to break down or 
turn against him. The best reasoners have been imaginative. Jeremy 
Taylor was so, and Bacon, and Milton. The powers are best developed 
when in harmony with each other; then will their possessor clothe , 
truth in material types, and show forth a fact in an enduring image 
What was it but passion in Christ, which gave birth to those beautify 
sayings which have drawn tears in all ages, and, will do so as long as the 
world shall last?” Unitarian as he was, Fox wrote (see page 299 of 
the Life): “Unitarianism has never found itself so much in sympathy 
with mankind, notwithstan its boast of superior rationality, as to 
diffuse itself very widely society”—which strikes us as a fatal ad. 
mission. For what claim has any religion on human acceptance if jt 
lacks sympathy with mankind? And, in the name of reason, what pos. 
sible hope can such a religion have that mankind in general will ever 
take any interest in it? 


A Blue Stocking in India. By Wixirrep Heston, M.D. 12mo, pp. 226. New York and 

Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1, net. 

A gay and lively college girl decided to study medicine for service in 
the foreign mission field. All her friends laughed at her save one, who 
took her seriously and encouraged her. “My special friend among the 
medical girls,” she says, “used to say that I was a pretty specimen for 3 
missionary, with my fondness for dainty dresses and things of the world 
generally, and was forever asking, ‘Why don’t you put on black and sober 
down a bit?’ But I only laughed and tossed my head—until she began to 
speak slightingly of foreign missions, and then I whispered into her ear 
some of the agonies of a woman's life in the thick darkness of heathendom, 
maintaining thereafter a strictly reverential attitude toward my future 
career.” When this young woman left the hospital at the end of her in 
terneship, the great head surgeon swore and called her a fool for going to 
India when she might have a fine career in America. But she “heard the 
East a-calling,” and could not shut her ears to its pitiable cry. Moved by 
a great compassion for a distant dusky people, she went to fight the demons 
that devour them, to lift a banner of light in the desperate dark, and to 
pity, weep over, and relieve conditions and sufferings impossible to de 
scribe and too horrible even to name. So, with her warm woman’s heart 
and brave young spirit ambitious for service to suffering womankind, she 
sailed away with big and curious eyes looking into a novel, arduous, and 
possibly exciting future, promising to keep her friends at home informed 
as to her “progress toward the beatific state of the approved and perfect 
missionary.” Arrived in India, she is soon wholly abscrbed in her surgical 
work, cutting, sawing, sewing, and bandaging; and glorying in having 
more to do than she can possibly keep up with. Sometimes her patients, 
while convalescing or after recovery, go to studying the New Testament 
eagerly to find out for themselves what it ig that makes this American 
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woman leave her home and come to India to bless them in their misery, 
taking them in and healing them and loving them freely without money 
and without price. She is not long in India before she writes as follows: 
“yesterday I had an experience which made me feel pretty small. It was 
one of my first cataract cases; the woman was absolutely blind, not having 
seen a thing for years. I did the operation on both eyes at one sitting, 
and after bandaging sent her to the ward. When the day came for remov- 
ing the bandages, I found her in the woman’s general ward, which was 
overflowing with patients. The nurse took off the bandages and I applied 
the counting test. The other women patients on the cots near by were 
watching and holding their breath to learn if her sight were really restored. 
Holding up four of my fingers before her eyes I asked her to count them, 
and she did—‘One, two, three, four.’ The patients around whispered ev- 
citedly, ‘She sees! She sees!’ while the happy woman whose sight had 
been restored by Christian skill fell at my feet in a transport of gratitude, 
kissing the hem of my skirt and calling me all the endearing names she 
knew. She would have worshiped me then and there ag a superior being, 
put I lifted her up and led her away to tell her of One who alone is 
worthy of adoration—who loved her and gave himseli for her. O yes, I 
used to say I was not coming to India to preach but to practice medicine; 
but when an event like this humbles you, when—mean, selfish, despicable 
creature as you know yourself to be—a poor ignorant woman wants to 
worship you, why, you just cannot help telling her who it is that is alone 
worthy of worship—One who is absolutely pure, and holy, and merciful, 
and who loves her and us all with an everlasting love. Everybody has a 
soul, and I am finding out that my chief concern ig not, after all, with the 
body. Nothing seems to stir these people like a brilliant success in the 
surgical line; the news of it spreads afar from mouth to mouth. One 
woman comes every week to garland and bouquet the lot of us. With the 
sweet taste of such gratitude on our tongues, we can give our bodies to be 
burned with a willing heart.” At the end of a hot day of hard work, this 
buoyant, gay-hearted pitiful-souled, and genuinely though somewhat un- 
conventionally Christian woman, sits down in the dusk to write to a college 
friend in America, and begins her letter, “The shades of night are falling 
fast, Upidee, upida.” But soon she is writing: “The evils of this land are 
so awful and horrible that they are likely to drive one either to the devil 
or more than ever to God. I should certainly go mad with it all if it were 
not for the constant assurance I have within myself that God is right here 
to help, and that the warfare, after all, is his—we being his instruments. 
There is a still small voice out here that I never heard in my happy Amer- 
ican days, and it is the only thing that makes life worth living.” Here 
is another picture of this medical woman’s work: “The children’s hospital 
is full to overflowing, babies in the beds and all over the floor shrieking 
until the place is a perfect Bedlam. Pathetic? Well, if you want pathos 
without alloy, just come and take a look at their poor little shrunken 
bodies, some deformed, most of them half-starved, with their pinched and 
drawn little faces, and patient, solemn eyes. Sometimes I rush out in a 
mist of tears, and wait to regain my equilibrium before I can go back. I 
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love my work, and the harder it is, and the more of it, the better my goy) 
is satisfied; and as long as I am able to craw! I cannot refuse to ministe 
to these poor, suffering, hopeless specimens of humanity. The work crowds 
us so that in the operating room we are running two tables at once, diyig. 
ing the instruments, internes, and nurses, and keeping things humming 
generally. I like it tremendously, and feel that I have found my sphere jy 
life. There is nothing in all the world for me like a surgical career. 
There were twenty-six operations yesterday, with wards full to overfioy. 
ing, and more clamoring to enter.” By and by our missionary surgeo, 
woman writes home: “I have been to the bottom of the abyss, but am be 
ginning, after many days, to ‘bob up serenely’ again. I was very il|— 
thought I was going to die, and I reckon I did pretty nearly. It wag ap 
experience, I can tell you. But when you are convinced that it is ineyj. 
table, a great peace comes inte your soul and you would a little bit rather 
than not.” She tells of the devotion, the sacrifices, the scorn of danger 
manifested by some of the converts to Christianity, particularly of one 
proud Brahmin, who had esteemed himself worthy to be worshiped, and 
had sold for goodly sums the water in which his high-caste feet had been 
laved in order that a low-caste man might drink it and so progress a 
step in the upward climb toward salvation. This haughty Brahmin be 
came an angel of mercy, and in the midst of a plague offered himself to do 
night nursing for the suffering and dying. And this surgical woman cries 
out, “O, I tell you it is Christian love of God and men, and nothing else, that 
is going to lift up this people and save this land.” Worse than plague and 
cholera in India are the unspeakably shameful things done in the name 
of religion. The foulest and cruelest debauchery is made a religion. The 
worship in some of the temples could only be inspired by the dirtiest 
devils that ever crawled up over the edge of the world from the bottomless 
pit of the filthiest hell. The land is intensely, absorbingly religious, ani 
its religion, however fine it may seem in India’s holy books and in the 
palaver of its priests, is, in practice and effect, appallingly degrading, re 
volting, sickening; its treatment of girls and women is incredibly up 
natural, base, beastly, fiendish. May mother England and all Christian 
nations be strongly and compassionately good to that poor pitiable land, 
until its redemption be accomplished! Only Christ, through the labors of 
his servaats, cnn save it. 





